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PREFATORY NOTE 


The papers comprised in these volumes were most of 
them given originally as lectures in the Sunday After- 
noon Course at the South Place Institute, Finsbury, from 
1895 to 1898, with the object of aflbrding trustworthy 
information concerning the various colonies, settle- 
ments, and countries scattered over the world which 
go to form the whole known as “ The British Empire.” 
It was thought that a wider and deeper knowledge of 
the growth, present condition, and possibilities of each 
integral part of our Empire would tend to strengthen 
the sympathetic, material, and political ties which 
unite tho colonies to the mother country. 

The generous res[)onse to the invitation to lecture 
was very gratifying ; travellers, native.s, and those to 
whom had been given the onerous task of governing the 
various provinces of our Empire, vied with one another 
in their willingness to impart tho special knowledge 
which they had acquired. 

The lecturers were asked, when pos.sible, to give a 
short account of tho country prior to its incor|H>ration, 
its colonial history, the effect of the BritLsh connection 
on the country and the natives, and tho outlook for 
the future. To these topics were added the conditions 
for colonisation, of trade and commerce, tho state and 
local government, and the laws of the country, csjwci- 
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ally where tliero wrtvS any great clittorcncc trom those of 
the United Kingdom. 

The task Inus demonstrated the many and various 
interests contained in this vast subject, and has far ex- 
ceeded the original limit. It is, however, hoped that 
the wider public to which tlie articles now appeal will 
be as sympathetic as the original audiences. 

\VM. SHEOWRING. 

Hon, Ir^tUuU 


SOITII VlAVK InhTITUTK* 

FiN»iiuia, l«aN]K)N, K.C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hy sir RAYMOND WEST, LL.D., K.C.I.E. 

{lAf:iurcr Qn Indian Camhridfje l/nnersUo; Author o/ 2*hc lUwilau 

Codfy" Hifidu lAJir. ' dr.) 

It is chiefly as mistress of India that tlxe greatness 
of England is measured by foreign nations. For our- 
selves, fajniliarity has dulled tlie wonder with wiiich 
we should else regard the picture of our growth in 
empire and in imperial capacity. It has lessened the 
awe with whieh wo face our task of government, if 
it has not impaired our sense of responsibility. It has 
given a faith strong, though unostentatious, in our 
national destiny, a reliance on what we deem fairness 
and sound principles, a disregard, if not disdain, for pro- 
phetic anticipations, and a too far-reaching policy wliicli 
makes us content in a great measure to accept things 
as they arc, to put troublesome pnjblems juside and 
trust to the expedients which the future will suggest 
as sufficient to meet the difficulties it will bring. All 
the past in its marvellous unfolding seems natural and 
necessary because the immediate causes arc discerned. 
The remoter possibilities, the influences by which they 
^vere directed to the precise ends of greatness and 
beneficence actually attained, are wholly or almost 
ignored. The practical man is content to accept the 
boons of Providence, the results of genius in states- 
manship, without attempting to penetrate into their 

u 
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liiddfii working. :ui<l <o tli<; " soul of the machine. Such 
restin;^' on the stirfai'C coiiij)orts well with the knj'li.sh- 
iiKurs general disinclination for abstract tliouglit. It 
prevents some waste of energy in the pursuit ol 
Specious but only lialf-thought-out jirojects. But in 
tlio presence of any great moral luovciuont, of any 
groat rlisturbaneo of physical or eeononiical conditions, 
it is well-nigh helpless. Its inductions sire too meagre, 
its grasp of principles too weak, for aught but a repeti- 
tion of processes which no huiger suit the enlarged 
needs of a now generation. 

The foreigner meanwhile, as he looks on the w’ork 
achieved by otir countrymen in India, is struck with a 
kind of bowildermont. 'riic Englishmen he meets are 
too often ratiior inirrow -minded, dogmatic, and di.sdain- 
ful (»f strange views, and creeds, ami maniuTS. Indi- 
vidually so poor as a nde in mental endowment, how 
Imvc they as an aggregate risen so nearly to the height 
of their great destiny, succeeding so often when others 
seemingly more liighly gifted have failed ? The answer 
is to bo found partly in that very narrowness which at 
an a«lvanced stage becomes an embarrassment. The 
typical Briton is so little troubled with far-reaching 
speculations, that ho can find a satisfying and intense 
interest in the work that stands immediately before 
him. In details that call for close and contimted 
attention he is more patient and precise than ordinary 
men. The answer is to ho found still more in his 
tolerance, Ids aloofness, and his general gooil faith. 
Tliose (|uaIitios, a.s they have bceomo historical, liave 
become also, wo may trust, more deeply rooted in the 
national character, and united with stoadfjustncss of 
purpo.so, will long form a warrant for our imperial 
pretensions. But whereas in tlio post the nccossitios 
of our situation, and the impulses of a courageous 
toinporamont, have carried us on from point to point, 
in a half-blind, instinctive perception of what was 
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advantageous and praoticalile, wc have now reached 
the stage at which a larger and deeper consciousness of 
individual and corporate life lias been awakened in our 
Eastern fellow-subjects ; and the moral as well as the 
physical problems that lie before xis have become 
immensely more complicated than heretof.jre. The 
child we have reared, though not robust, has grown 
mature and active and exacting. The now conditions 
of existence require at least a jjartial readjustment of 
relations; the achievements by which we have built 
up a splendid fabric of civil freedom and material 
prosj)erity on the decay and chaos of a century ago, 
prove that our motives and methods have in the main 
been right. Wo must not halt in our onward march, 
or waver in that continual process of adaptation by 
which wo have won, rather than commanded, co-opera- 
tion and obedience. Our typical organisers have 
swayed the masses in India by wonder, fear, and 
sympathy. The wonder and the fear have diminished 
as novelties have grown familiar, and system has 
superseded personal greatnes.s; but sympathy, the 
magic ot influenco, remains, and if to strength wo add 
intelligence, wc may still look for a blessing on our 
task of empire. 

The articles which follow in this vohuno arc 
evidence at once of the vOvSt variety of the problems — 
physical, ethnological, and political — presented by liuha, 
and of the intense and penetrating interest which those 
excite in the men who have actually to carry on the 
work of government in that country. The e.ssays, 
though somewhat unequal in range and grasp, are all 
animated with first-liand knowledge and observation. 
They picture India to us as it presents itself in 
kaleidoscopic variety to those who have given it their 
energies, who have guided its development, and lived 
in its life from the dim ages of antiquity down to the 
transformation scene presented by our present genera- 
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tion. The widely ditterent standpoiuts (aken by the 
several writers, their difterent experience and almost 
clashin" purposes, have resulted here and there in just 
that want of harmony to which we arc accustomed in 
the manifold views expresseil at home of our own con- 
stitution, politics, and progress. Beneath such super- 
ficial discrepancies the thoughtful reader will discern 
the outlines, incomplete, but mightily suggestive, of a 
volume of marvellous amelioration spreading tentatively, 
yet witli no lack of boldness, over the whole field of 
national evolution. If the result is to induce some 
hesitation in meddling with so complex a work, some 
misgiving as to the ability gained by ordinary experi- 
ence for dealing with the science of Oriental adminis- 
tration, neither In<lia nor England will suft’er from this 
modesty. Yet ultimately the relations of Englishmen 
to the natives of Imlia, the views they take of their 
duties, the theory of government, and the gradual 
relaxation of the bonds of tutelage — all must depend 
on the dominating ideas and feelings of the British 
public. This makes it iiiimcuscly important that sound 
views .should bo diffused and accepted on all the chief 
elements of oiir future polity. Tliero must be a recog- 
nition of the teachings of actual experiment, but 
especially of that greatest Ies.son — that disdain is the 
outcome and the sure sign of stupidity, that human, 
nature is .susceptible of amelioration and progress in 
the East as in the West, and overywhoro so alike, 
that there is room for an infinite play of reciprocal 
influence in our pmgross towanls a far-off goal of 
perfection. Tho English people cannot by more indif- 
ferent quiescence, nor oven by any single effort of 
tho will, fit themselves for their port in this great 
co-operation ; they must os occasion offers stoop them- 
selves in the manifold sources of knowledge and right- 
thinking laid open to them in such works as tho 
present one. Thus they will acquire not only a store 
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of facts, blit a turn of mind, a method, a sense of iden- 
tity amid differences of detail, which may make the 
popular feeling — the common-sense of most — a kind of 

*^o^fly*^ided instinct in all that concerns our '^rcat 
dependency. 

The British rule in India has been specially di.s- 
tingmshed from all previous governments by the 
inestimable blessings it has conferred in security, jus- 
tice, and material development. The lawless hordes 
who, as armies or as dacoits, once ravaged India almost 
from end to end, have been suppressed. The peaceful 
husbandman has no longer to keep his spear aufl buckler 
within reach while guiding his plough or reaping his 
crop. Ihe vigilant watchman on a tower or tree pre- 
pared to give warning of tlio distant shimmer of lances 
is no more needed. The village walls with bastions 
and embrasures have become an anachronism to a 

generation whose g'randfathers cowered behind them for 

shelter against RohiJIas or Pinduris. Gone too is that, 
worst of all forms of lawlessness, the reckless and too 
often homicidal caprice of the provincial governor, 
shedding human blood with callous indifference as 
though the sufferers belonged to an inferior species. 
Orgaimed crime is met and repressed by a higher 
organisation, and respousibilit}', wbicli buinan weak- 
ness cannot spare, asserts its control most wherever 
jwwer and dignity are greatest. On some natures of 
the baser sort it may be surmised tliat the entire ces- 
sation of the excesses of personal power have had the 
effect of lowering their respect for authority; thoy 
could more readily worship the spirits of evil than of 
benignity. Such cases must be counted on; hut they 
luust also be a small minority. They are the survivals 
of a lower order of moral existence, just numerous 
enough to warrant, for some time yet, the retention of 
the system of local concentration of authority in a 
single representative of the government, which secures 
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viiiour anil consistency and dccp-rcacliin*^ iiiHuencc, 
at the cost of free and iiianitold develo|nneut. 

Tlie rci"n of law nieanwhile has extended itself 
over new atid newer rcjrions. There arc speculators in 
political philosophy to whom the proper and supreme 
aim of the slate is the maintenance of the law. The 
purpose of the Britisli Constitution, it was said, is to 
■'oi twelve men into a jury-box. That is an inadequate 
conception ; human development proceeds in many 
fields, and that which but defines and controls human 
relations in the coercive .sjdiero mnst usually stand 
lower tlian the emulative, expausivo, creative forms out 
of which those relations are ultimately formed. Yet 
to men in general, and most of all to men long t rodden 
down by tyranny, there is something stimulating and 
elevating in the growth and dominance of law wliorc 
more force orewhilo was supreme. It is a triumph of our 
higher over our lower nature, of intelligence <»vor hruto 
force, of benevolence over selfish passions. No wonder, 
then, that the most highly educated natives of India 
have been drawn in large ntunhers to tho profession of 
the law. Hero, in this sphere, they feel with a kind of 
uns|K)lven joy the blended influence of innumornhlc 
currents of tliotight originating amongst themsolvas 
and their own people. Their instinctive craving for 
some standpoint of independence and free activity is in 
a moasnro satisfied. They can analyse, exjK>so, consuro 
the acts of tho mightiest, and gain a consciousness of 
reflected greatness in appealing to tho high standards 
and iminutahlo principles which govern tho interprota* 
tion of tho law. Thus, in tho practice of thoir profes- 
sion, their own moral judginont is raised and refined. 
In appealing to tho law they come to love tho law ; they 
transmit their fooling to tho masses, and thus ono great 
corner-stone of a future constitutional odifico gets firmly 
planted. English law and English men know virtually 
nothing of tho Droit AJmini^ratif by which, on tho 
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Continent of Europe, official acts are cxeiu])te(l froni 
the influence of the nation’s ethical tlcvelopmcnt. In 
India, as in England, tlie executive is subject com- 
pletely to the judicial authority. In this majesty of 
the law the people perceive .something more than the 
dominance of an abstract principle, d'hey diiidy recog- 
nise in it an inscrutable but irresistible spirit imma- 
nent over their institutions and their social life, and 
l)enetrating all their interests and activities. This 
deity they know is often harsh and inexorable, yet they 
feel it is most moral when most pitiless: it brings home 
to them the penalties of sinking to a lower plane of 
self-respect and prevision. Those who emerge victorious 
from the struggle of life have grown more manly 
through the discipline, akin to that which the English 
themselves endure. 

Such is the general effect, with many exceptions in 
detail, of the ever-extending reign of law under the 
Pa^ Britannica. Compare it again for a moment with 
the state of things at the beginning of the British rule. 
When the East India Company, invested by the 
Delhi emperor with the executive government of Bengal, 
rc.solved in 1772 “to stand forth jis diwan,” Warren 
Hastings’s Conimi.ssion of inquiry found that the “ re- 
gular course of justice was everywhere suspended.” 
Hastings and his colleagues set themselves to frame a 
scheme “ adapted to the manners and understandings 
of the people and the exigencies of the country, ad- 
hering as closely as possible to their ancient usages 
and institutions.” It was in pursuance of this object 
that they secured to Hindu.s and Mohamedans their 
own laws as to family ami religious institutions ; and 
that wise and tolerant system has never been aban- 
doned. In all relations within the spheres of personal 
status and succession the native of India enjoys the 
benefit of his own sacred laws to a larger extent tlum 
his European follow-siibject. In the provinces of penal 
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law. and of contracts, where variations according to 
person coultl not but be pernicious, all have been placed 
on tlie Siime level. In penal procedure the Euroj>can 
Rritish subject still clings to some clumsy safeguards 
which the native does not desire, desiring only that the 
European should not have them. On the other hand, 
Imlia at this moment presents the curious sj>ectaclo 
iliat from end to end of the country, outside the Prc.si- 
dency towns, the a<lminist ration of justice in the courts 
of first instance is wholly in native and non-Christian 
iiands. The Englishman who is involved in litigation 
must submit to have bis case tried by a Hindu 
judge, and, except as a matter of favour, in the native 
language and sliould he desire to appeal against the 
judgment, he has to procure a bundle of documents in 
Hciigali, Tamil, or Marathi os the record of the proceed- 
ings. Equality, uniformity in such matters has ap- 
peared to tlio English as the natural and necessary 
cour.se of things. To any 4)thcr dominant people it 
would have been int(dcTablc. The constitutional char- 
acter gained by us through centuries of training is thus 
reflected on India, and the weakling pupil is led by a 
strong unwavering baud, along the path of self-asser- 
tion or submission os duty may coininand, towards 
identification of his own moral judgment with the 
behests of the legislature, and *' perfect freedom in the 
bounds of law.” 

The common life and progress of a heterogeneous 
society depends on mutual forbearance, while new 
interests and traditions grow up to bind the jarring 
elemenUs in a new organisation. In no way have the 
people of India gained more by the British rule than 
m mutual tolerance imposed on the adherents of 
different creeds. The flames of fanaticism and reli- 
gious animo.sity are still always ready to burst forth. 
Hardly a year passes without some evidence of the 
internecine strife that would immediately follow the 
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substitution of native for British supremacy. A bene- 
ficent rigour saves the temples and the mosques I'rom 
retaliatory desecration. New interests are allowed time 
and space to grow up, and community of work in great 
undertakings produces in those who are employed in 
them some growth of a sympathy and brotherhood 
that may in time burst through the severing barriers 
of scorn and hate. Under the Moghul government it 
was proclaimed as a glory of Alamgir’s reign that 
“ Hindu scribes have been entirely excluded from 
holding public offices, and all the places of worship 
and the temples of the infidels have been thrown down 
and destroyed in a manner which excites astonishment 
at the successful completion of so hard a task ” (Mir- 
at-i-’iVlam, p. 159). The Moslems fared hardly better 
at the hands of the Marathas when the chance arose. 
It was natural that each of these great elements of 
native Indian society should strive to assert itself. 
Their beliefs, principles, and aims being essentially 
inconsistent, it was inevitable that they should come 
into collision again and again, until the stronger or- 
ganism of a well-ordered state reduced them both to 
submission. This end has in a great measure been 
attained, but the organisation by which it ha.s been 
effected rests not on a Hindu or a Mohamedan basis. 
The visible approach towards harmony and indi^^duality 
in the subordinate elements of the state is secured only 
by British predominance, in all its strength and with 
its inevitable flaws. 


On the amazing development of India in the 
physical and economic sphere there is the less excuse 
for enlarging hero, as the subject has been so amply 
dealt with from several points of view in the essays 
which follow. Practically a new world has been created, 
a new faculty conferred on the millions heretofore 
condemned to live and die in stagnation, prevented 
from gathering the riches of the teeming earth by 

h 
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pliysical, political, aud tiscal isolation. The iuten.'^c 
interest and eneri^y with which British administrators 
iiave thrown themselves into this work is sutiicieiitly 
obvious from the <lo.scriptions which some of them here 
give of what they have scon aud done. In the midst 
of thi.s p.'can over coiupiered nature a querulous note 
of complaint arises that the natives of India liavc not 
t»btained a due share in the governing power, in the 
highe.st places aud rewards of the slate. The murmur 
is not unnatural : it is but analogous to the socialistic 
moan whi<-h forms the refrain of labour’s psalm in 
Kurope. It must bo heard forbearingly, with sympathy 
even, since it expresses tliat impatience, that aspiration 
for a larger sphere in life without which progress is 
impossible. But from the practical point of view, past 
experience makes it certain that without Kuropeau 
enlightenment and vigour the vast improvements we seo 
would m)t liavc been earried through. Nor would they 
have been aohieved at such a cost of toil and lifo unless 
the captains of labour and progress liad worked with tho 
stimulating sense that they wero masters of tho instru- 
ments they wrought with, that they had a coinmaudiug 
part to play, that tho honour of higli success was to 
their and their country’s glory. The prido and sensi- 
bility ot a natural aristocracy have thus far probably 
accomplished far more than could oven have boon 
aimed at by an Oriental democracy. 

Industrial enterprise in India has now in many 
directions been fairly awakened in ways independent 
of Government guidance and patronage. The initiative 
has in almost every case of importance boon English. 
Indigo, cotton manufacture, tea cultivation, all attest 
this, but in all native ability and capital are pushing 
into tho fields thus opened to them. And tho native 
of India being alway.s " at home *’ in India, he works 
at such an advantage compared with strangers that the 
fortunes of the future are reserved for him. Already 
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in ordinary mercantile business the native mcichams 
in the great towns have almost elbowed Europeans out 
of the market, and of the innumerable competitors 
who are coming forward some are certain to be found 
who will in no long time take the lion’s share in all 
profitable undertakinffs. This movement is srointr on 
silently and almost imperceptibly, but it must by-and- 
by cause a great change in the elements of non-oHicial 
society in India. The mercantile class of Europeans 
must by comparison grow less numerous and less im- 
portant. This will be attended with some obvious 
disadvantages. The honourable traditions of the great 
British trading firms will not be preserved without 
difficulty. Independent European opinion will operate 
with less force on the governing class either as a check 
or as a stay. It behoves the leaders of the native 
communities to insist that, as their successful country- 
men gradually take the Englishmen’s place, they shall 
learn to conform to equally high standards of private 
honour and of public spirit and moderation. The forms 
of political and municipal life will bo improved in the 
hiture as in the pa.st, but they will be improved in vain 
if wisdom, loyalty, courage, and self-sacrifice be wanting. 

The great economical changes that our genorjition 
has witnessed, though beneficial on the whole in the 
higliest degree, have yet in some cases been attended 
with injury and suffering to particular clas.sos. It was 
mevitablo that a revolution in the modes of inter- 
course, the means of production and the methods of 
trade, should find some people unfitted by nature and 
habit for the new state of things. Tlic Brinjari with 
his pack bullocks could not contend against the rail- 
way. The small local merchant Inus been in a measure 
ousted by agents of the great trading firms who go 
about buying up the exportable produce of the peasant 
farmer. The greater scale of business, and the greater 
stress of competitive contractual life, in contrast with 
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the ancient sleepy rule of custom, liavo proved a trial 
too great for many wlio coul<l have struggled on under 
more ])rimitive conditions. In this sphere the virtues 
of one stage and generation are the fetters of the next. 
Many local industries have almost vanished ; we may 
regret tliis, wo may endeavour to maintain or revive 
wliat was worthy of admiration in indigenous art; but 
tlio complaints tliat are sometimes made about the decay 
of Indian manufactures are like those in our own 
country of the coachmen and the handloom weavers. 
So imich only is to bo admitted, that in our haste to 
apply European theories, and our fears of the reproach 
of " fossil prejudices,” we have in our fiscal system 
proccc<lc<l towards the goal of freedom and indivi- 
dualism at a pace far too fast for our ignorant raiyats. 
In enilowing them with the ownership of the lands 
wluch they held as tenants of the state, wo have fur- 
nished them with the moans of falling as well ns of 
rising, and in too many instances the men who had 
never known indepcndenco and property before have 
hastened to show they were unfitted for this social 
advance. The dcbt-burdcno<l peasant sighs for the time 
when, having no property, ho could contract no mort- 
gjigo debts, and whines for legislation to free him 
from the consequences of his o^vn improvidence. Yet 
‘‘ property ” ranks high amongst the rights of men, 
set forth as the basis of modem constitutions ; and 
in the United States a law would oven bo unconsti- 
tutional which should propose to touch the inviola- 
bility of contracts. When so qualified a success, such 
undoubted evils, have attended the hasty adoption of 
a theoretically unquestionable principle ; when the 
” magic ” of property has in so many cases proved un- 
availing, how strong is the argument for care and ten- 
tative delay in other instances, in which risk is certain, 
and demonstration wholly fails. The genius of the 
people has os yet but imperfectly responded to the 
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stiniuiants applied to it iu the material sphere ; mental 
characteristics, inoukled by the influences of thousands 
of years, have, except in special instances, failed at once 
to live and act at ease in a new medium. Yet on 
the whole there has been a response, a growing-- one, 
and one that must grow year by year. * 

In the field of education and of moral and political 
t^bought the ground was fertile, and the advance has 
been immeasurable. Activity starting from dirtbrent 
bases must necessarily move by somewliat diflerent 
w.ys, if not towards difterent ends. Thus the possi- 
bilities and means of progress, as viewed by the English 
riends of India and by Indians theinselves, often stand 
widely apart. The enthusiastic Hindu, filled himself 
wi^ the spirit of a Locke, a Jefibrson, a Grattan, or 
a Bright, can hardly appreciate the distance between 
speculative admiration and practical assimilation. Ho 
orgets what long ages, what lessons of wisdom, piety, 
and suflering have gone to form the tendencies and 
stamp of mind to which working by the methods of 
liberty and individualism lias become natural. He 
dreams of freedom ns the parent of civic virtues, not as 
Its child. He conceives it rather as a share in govern- 
ing others than as unfettered action in his own person. 
Self-government is to his aspirations a part for himself 
in government — for himself and his friends. He thinks 
them capable, as if by mastering the theory of music 
and cultivating the ear one could learn to play the 
violin. Political capacity conics to the Englishman as 
riding to the Bedouin. By Orientals it can bo but 
slowly acquired, and it must take a form suited to 
their own genius. Such a necessity need not induce 
despair or apathy, but it enjoins patience and content- 
ment with a far-off interest for toil and baffled effort 
and self-renunciation. As our view of the past grows 
loore extensive and accurate, our expectations of the 
future become more modest and remote. Wo find “ that 
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tljrougli the ages an increasing purpose runs, but also 
more and more that its realisation in any impoitant 
pliase transcends the limits of a generation. Ihe rcHec- 
tion niay act as a «lampcr on .selfish fussiness, but it is 
full of cncourageuicnt to those who, seeing the gradual 
amelioration wronglit b}' innumerable exertions each 
small in itself, can live and die in the conviction that, 
the stream of tendency settitig steadily from ill to good 
and belter, their own small contributions to it will in 
no case finally be thrown away. 

These considerations should make ardent reformers 
somewhat less exigent in their demancls than they are 
wont to be. ITevious reformers have sometimes urged 
the pace too nutch. The intellectual ilistance is enor- 
mous helwcen the Hin<lu barrister and the village 
labiiurer. The native press must be less one-sided and 
uncharitable and self-contidcnt if it is to atl’ord real aid 
and win deserved confidence. Ancl yet for the Indian 
Govermnont and f<»r England it would bo vain to say 
that all ha.s been »lono because so much has been done. 
The appetite for political life grows with what it feeds 
on. It is not serfe but freemen who make rcvohitions, 
says Tocquevillc. The movement which it is onr glory 
to have achieved we must not now attempt to turn 
back or to stay. We must lead still or we must some 
day bo overwhelmed. Under our fostering care a social 
system has grown up to which the otiicial system is 
no longer completely adapted. Adherents of the old 
policy, justly proud of what it has accomplished, 
protest or sneer at every suggestion of improvomont ; 
yet the success of the past was won not by a blind 
immobility, but a quick apprehension of existing needs 
and a skilful use of existing materials. Nowhere else 
has there been so continuous and so complete a blend- 
ing of the old with the now. The latest land rovonuo 
systems have a basis and a sanction in the Code of 
Mann, and the Civil Procedure was foreshadowed in 
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the treatise of Vijnanesvara. The native punehu^at 
is the type ol all truly helpful councils, b^ingin^» im- 
partiality and territorial kiiowled*(e to bear on <.|ucstioiis 
of conflicting interests without trenching on the range 
and vigour of the executive. 

Here, then, we have safe and tried principles drawn 
from the past, from what has actually been done and 
recorded, to guide and encourage us in providing for 
the changing present and the uncertain future. There 
must bo progress without haste, a progress foun<lcd on 
conviction and principle, not ungraciously yielded as a 
concession to necessity. It must inchulc a generous 
appreciation of the intellectual wealth of the country, 
a free use of it, without any sudden abandonment of 
the methods, drawn themselves in a groat measure 
Iroin native example, which experience has shown to 
ho locally the best. Britain must be tlie dominating . 
partner, working necessarily in matters of higli policy 
on Britisli lines and with British hands; but slio need 
not be a g^roedy, arrogant, or churlish partner. She 
must learn the truth of *' Grasp all, lose all ; while her 
proteges in India, taking an ever-increasing part, though 
hy measured degrees, in the work of empire, become 
more and more fitted to share the white man’s burden, 
and more and more imbued with the imperial spirit of 
our race. The world seems contracting as the facilities 
of communication improve. The ambition and cupidity 
of powerful states grow hungrier. In such a stale 
of things all the segments of the widespread British 
empire should be drawn closer together by a natural 
instmct in a community of patriotic feeling, in a readi- 
ness for mutual concessions and sacrifices, in mutual 
support, and a determination in every member to have 
a worthy part in working out the sublime, civilising, 
humanising task apparently assigned to us. 

While, however, all the teachings of history, and 
especially of English history, point to a gradual levelling 
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up of the subject cleincDts as the surest way of culti- 
vating an indissoluble nationality, there is another 
aspect of tlic problem presented by India and its 
government, which calls for the most serious considera- 
tion on the part of men of light and leading amongst 
the native community. Such men, if they indeed need 
to bo reminded, cannot read what this volume sets 
before them without being impressed with the con- 
viction that the process of elevation and expansion 
which has cftccted so much in the past, is, if it bo 
allowed to work itself out, still richer in promi.so for 
the future. The progrc.ss which, in spite of occasional 
checks, sound administration and sotmd ideas arc 
making, calls not for peevish carping but loyal co- 
operation, and patience, and conKdence in great prin- 
ciples. There is amongst too tnany of the educated 
classes in India a disposition to take all that has been 
done, all that has been conceded, as a more matter of 
course, all that has been withheld as a just ground for 
discontent. Yet premature concessions arc sometimes 
worse than none at all, as their failure provokes re- 
action. The habit of almost uuvarpng condemnation 
drives the goveniments to act quite regardless of native 
sentiment. The want of appreciation checks the self- 
devotion of many a generous nature, such as, more 
frequently in former times than now, was ready to 
expend all its powers in furthering the welfare of the 
people. Worst of all, there is a tendency amongst 
clover but feather-headed Hindus to deem lightly and 
speak lightly of their obligations as subjects and citizens 
of the empire. They fret like spoiled children at the 
restraints sot on their weakness, and play at disaffection 
in a foolish way without any really malignant purpose, 
indeed without any active purpose at aU, and without 
any souse of the wickedness of disloyalty. But those 
displays of mock independence or misguided patriot- 
ism every now and then set some excitable nature on 
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fire. Crime is committed, distrust and race hatred arc 
stirred up, and the approach towards imperial union is 
postponed for many 3 cars. Tliere are no doubt some 
real grievances to endure, and an education in English 
historj' and political ideas has perhaps imdul}’ culti- 
vated the freeman’s sensibilities among those who have 
as a class still to fit themselves for constitutional respon- 
sibilities. In England itself there are many who feel 
they have grounds for complaint, jet remain loyal and 
patriotic subjects. Great political movements, how- 
ever set in motion by some impulse of genius, must 
have time and space to grow and complete themsehes 
as an outgrowth from the whole consciousness of the 
nation. If we had to accei>t the speculat ive notions, the 
personal grievances, of intUviduals as sufficient grounds 
for fundamental changes, then no sj’stcm of religion, 
no form of government could have an abiding existence. 
Historical growth would be no more than a series of 
calamities; and political institutions a curse compared 
with anarchy. There are some who in thcorj-, still 
more who in practice, are quite prepared to g-o tliis 
length. But, as Burke sliows, the partnership of sub- 
jects in a state is not to be looked on as of a temporarj', 
easily variable, nature. It is a partnership in the 
greatest of common ends, end.s to be attained onlj' by 
unity of feeling and purpose, and of effort continued 
through many generations. Thus loj'alty and submis- 
sion to incidental ills is a duty resting on supremo 
principles of morality as well a.s expediency. “This law 
is not subject to the will of those wlio bj' an obliga- 
tion above them, and infinitelj’ superior, are bouinl to 
submit their will to that law.” There is a point at 
which the oppression of a government may boc<»nie 
intolerable. It may disturb the foundations of religion 
and social order, and rob ordinary life of its appropriate 
incentives and rewards. Examples of this kind of rule 
have too often been seen in Oriental countries, and when 
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I bey occur they warrant resistance and rebellion as a 
moral «lnty. But when power is not thus abused, when 
life and property are guarded and the means ol prosperity 
and comforl not destroyed, rebellion is the ina<ldcst of 
enterprises and sedition tlic meanest of crimes. Con- 
• 'iirrencc, co-operathin. and a generous rational advocacy 
of eveiy good cause in *lue season, within the bounds 
of zealous loyalty jmd devotion to the slate — these 
are tlie duties of the patriotic citizen, the true and 
most etVeettial means of progress, the virtues which 
britig their own certain reward. 

A true member of a state must be fitted by opinion 
juid feeling — the discipline of his moral nature — for 
association with otliers like minded in accomplishing 
the ends of the state. If its central iilea is religion 
ho must liold its creed. If economical ho must accept 
tlic pursuit of gain as the proper aim of a citizen — 
gain of material wealth in some shape, either for him- 
self or for otiicrs within the state. If an intense sense 
of nationality— a tribal idontitication of each citizen 
with all and of all with each in relation to ontsideis — 


if a dose patriotism like this be the governing seuti- 
mout of a community, tho central idea which makes or 
marks the soul <d’ tlm aggregate, then the citizen who 
is to bo tndy such, wlio is to live iii tho life of tho 
state while he contributes to it, nmst be substantially 
of tho same stuft' as his fellow.s. Tho centripetal force, 
tho total constitution which makes him instinctively 
move and act with tho mtiss of tho nation in all 
matters that aftcct its higher interests, must completely 
overcome tho centrifugal forces of solfishno.ss, and the 
counter attractions of minor social interests. Of any 
great liistorical community it may be said as of nature, 
Aoh vumtur nisi parendo. Tho man of alien race who 
hopes to affect tho convictions, will, and aims of the 
British people must first become at least quasi-British 
himself. He must cast aside some so-called religious 
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notions, many deep-seated prejudices, all that in his 
caste or class isolates him from the mass of humanity 
or even from the mass of English-speaking people! 
before he can become a living part of the body in 
winch he claims membership. And asserting his 
existence and infliience as part of an organism, lie 
must subordinate his own immediate advantage to the 
interest and the volition of tlie whole. That is the 
nn|>erial spirit. 
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OUR GREAT DEPENDENCY: 

A GENEUAL VIEW OF INDIA AND ITS I'EUI'LE 


By J. a. BAINES, C.S.l. 


{LaU CcMus Cornmti!f*'rn<r) 


Thk first and main object of this paper, which deals 
with a subject of almost unlimited scope and variety, 
is to present a general view of Indian civilisation in 
some of its leading features, more especially those in 
which our Dependency differs most widely from the 
conditions wth which we are familiar in our own 
country. In some respects, no iloubt, long experience 
is, for the task in question, a drawback rather than 
a qualification, because impressions which were vivid 
enough when first received get deadene<l or obliterated 
in the course of detailed and comparatively intimate 
acquaintance. The points of contrast which would 
be most striking to a stranger become, after a quarter 
of a century, a matter of course to the man living in 
their midst, so that the much-abused globe-trotter, 
provided he maintains a modest reserve as to what 
lies below the surface, is in a position to bring the 
scene before his fellow-countrymen in the same colours 
and perspective as it might have appeared to their 
own eyes. An endeavour to emulate his treatment 
of the subject will accordingly be apparent in what 
follows this prologue. 

Of all the general features of India the most strik- 
ing is not its size or even its vast population. Its area 
is scarcely greater than that of Arabia. Comparing it 

A 
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with a standard with which wc arc familiar, wc tiiay 
call it about twc‘nty-Hvc times that of En«;land and 
Wales, a mere speck on the map by the side of the 
great peninsulas of Africa or South America. More 
respect is ihie, certainly, to its population, which is 
not less than a fifth of the estimated number of in- 
habitants of the world, and ten times that of this 
country. Ihit in this respect, again, what is most worth 
notice is not the mass, but the extraordinary variety 
fotmd within the cmmtry. Looking at the range of 
climate, the different geographical feattires, the number 
of difVereiit races inliabiting India and the Babel of 
languages they speak, wo can well say that India is not 
so nuich a country as a small continent. As regards 
physical diHbrenccs, though all India is cither tropical 
or sub^lropical, in the south and along the coasts the 
people arc certain <»!' a liot but ecjuable climate, with 
u more or loss heavy rainfall once or at most twice 
a year. In the north, on (he other hand, there is a 
fiercely hot seosoti diviiled from a piercingly cold one 
by u few montlis of rain of uncertain intensity aiul 
duration. One part of India consists of vast plains of 
rice, another of small patches of arable land cleared 
out of the forest or terraced out of the steep liillside. 
Hero, wo find aero after aero of wheat, there, long 
stretches of prairie upland producing little but scanty 
crops of ntillct. In one tract mithing will come uj) 
except under canal irrigation ; in another, canal water 
brings to the surface Intent stores of alkaline matter 
which sterilise the .soil. The life and customs of the 
people vary accordingly. In the matter of race, too, 
we nmgo from the ctunparalively high typo represented 
by the martial tribes of Upper India uinl by the 
Bralimans and chieftains of tlie central tracts, to the 
dark-coloured denizens of tho hills and forcsU which 
divide tho continental part of tho country from the 
peninsula. All along the moiintain belt, again, which 
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bounds India on the north, and in the lower ran-cs 
which separate it from China on the east, the nre' 
dommant type is tlmt of the yellow or Mongolian 
races, which is slow in blendin-,' with any of the rest. 
A very brief study of these types will serve to indi- 
cate the wide gaps which exist between the difteront 
sections of the community in their original purity 
of race, and also the extent to which the types 
have m many parts of the country been blended. 

to the disadvantage, of course, of the numerically 
sLQaller group, ^ 

A further cause of the want of unity in the popula- 
tion is the extraordinary variety of language, which of 
itseh IS a serious obstacle to the obliteration of social 
distinctions. In the census of 1891 no less than 150 
diflcrent tongues were sifted out of the number 
returned as current in India, and rccogniseil us 
worthy of individual mention in the tables. By 
grouping these under the heads of a wider classifica- 
tion, the formidable array was reduced to a more 
manageable compass. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that, what with real differences of language and local 
dialects of peculiar vocabulary or pronunciation, the 
native of any part of India cannot go many miles 
neyond his birthplace without finding himself at a 
OSS in communicating with his fellows. Finally, India 
lacks that important factor in human cohesion com- 

munity of religion. It Ls true that, on paper, at all 
events, three-fourths of the people arc nominally of 
one creed — that which we call Hinduism. This, how- 
ever, 1.S but a convenient term, covering any amount 
of mtornal dificrence, which deprives it of its most 
material weight as a “nation-making" ciiaractcristic. 
Ihen, again, the remaining quarter of the popula- 
tion left outside tho general designation is not con- 
fined to certain localities, except in tho case of the 
Buddhists, who affect Burma and the Himalayas, and 
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iho Sikhs, who remain in the Puajaub, tlieir hiiili- 
pn.vinuo. The bulk of those who uru not Himhis 
acknowle«l<rc the creed of Islam, and arc scattered all 
over the country to the number »)f nearly sixty 
iiiillii.iis. Our Empress, accordingly, owns the allegi- 
ance of the largest Musjdman population in the world, 
and it is not irrelevant, in view of the present state of 
tile Ottoman Empire, tt> remind those interested in 
India that the relations between Islam and Brahman- 
ism in the latter country arc much the same as those 
hetween Islam and Eastern Christianity in Armenia, 
though, fortunately, neither creed being in political 
power in our Depeudeiicy, the tension between the 
two is not made so unpleasantly apparent as in Asia 
Minor. Inci<lents, all the same, are constantly occur- 
ring which, though local and comparatively of a trifling 
character, are quite enough to make manifest to us in 
England what is a constant source of apprehension to 
tliose responsible for the peace of India in the country 
itself, namely, the smouldering Hrc of rcligiotts ani- 
mosities, which is only awaiting a favourable oppm-- 
luuity to burst into t)peu violence. Looking to the 
fact that two of the three parts of India where the 
two creeds arc the ncarc.st to numerical equality are 
the homes of the most manly ami warlike peiusautry 
of the Empire, it is to bo regretted that, in connec- 
tion with the unhappy condition of Armenia of late, 
language luis been used by writers and speakers of 
some rank which may bo construed, and not without 
rcjison, as implying a rooted hostility to Islam in 
general on the part of the Christianity wliich, without 
forcing itself upon its subjects, holds the scales oven 
between Islam and Bralimauism in India. If a notion 
got abroad that this attitude of neutrality was about 
to bo abandoned, or that the protection of the Musal- 
man tuinority was to be diminished or withdrawn, 
there would bo an end to conlidonce in British power 
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and good-will, and sectarian strife would he oxciied i.n 
both sides, from Comorin to Ka.shmir. 

In order to appreciate fully the separative in- 
Hiience of religious distinctions in India, one must 
realise that religion is not there a matter of dogma 
or <loctrine. or even of wor-^hip. as we tin<lerstaud 
the term. It enters into everyday life to an extent 
inconceivable to an Englisliinan of our da\', and of 
which no adecpiato explanation can be given on the 
present occasion. It must suftico to inciition that 
every detail of social intercourse, fnun the tnost im- 
portant to the most trivial, is regulatcil by custom, 
which is enforced under a religious sanction. The 
caste system, in which this tendency is most easily 
perceived, is not conHned to the religion of tlie Rrah- 
mans, out of which it was evolved aixl of which it is 
still the principal support. It exists in practice, though 
shrouded under ditl’erent conditions, in other com- 
munities also. The e.xcessivc reverence for externals 
and customs which it inculcates tends to the isolation 
of the dilferent divisions formed under it, and to a 
great extent prevents co-operation or the aggregation of 
tliese divisions into larger units. On the other hand, 
It gives no chance to the individual, since its essence is 
the exaction of conformity from all alike. Obviously, 
moreover, wherever the sanction of the popular crcc<l is 
invoked, the inclination to change is at a considerable 
discount, and all institutions show a tendency to be- 
come stereotyped. The position, and in most cases 
the occupation, of each individual is settled by heredi- 
tary, not personal, qualifications, and lest there .should 
be any innovation, every change proved to bo really 
inevitable is justified before being carried into eftect by 
reference to precedent, often imaginary, and evoked 
for the occasion. The prominence of the rcligiou.s 
element in the life of the Indian mas.scs is one of the 
most striking features of the country, and evidence of 
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it iiicots even the rasnal obsen’or at cveiy ttini. The 
names t)f the majority of tlie people are those of some 
one of tlie gods popular in the ni'iglihotirhood. Ever^' 
liousc has about it sotnc appendage of repute in keep- 
ing off po.ssibly malevolent supentatural wanderers. 
Indoors is the family god, dtdv swept and garnished 
every <lay by the women. Hehind will be found a ])ot 
of the saered Basil or other remnant of a primitive 
form of worship. Wayfarers will sec outside every 
village some token of the worship of the lower classes, 
j)rolC(:tive of the eomnumily at large against the deities 
prcsi<ling over malignant diseases, such as smallpox 
ami cholera, who tire deaf to the ministrations of the 
rest of the inhabitants. Ho can seldom pass along a 
road or by a co})sc without seeing the red jiaint 
smeared over a tree or stone out of which a god has 
been known to emerge before the eyes of a favoured 
rustic. Shrines, of course, are dotted all over the 
country, aiul arc adorno<l with a rag or so, left to attract 
“ spooks,” or chance worshipp(‘rs who are unwilling to 
leave their salutation unbacked by a material token 
ot the act of faith. 'I'hc temples of the Hindus vary 
In style and size, beginning in their simplest form 
with the village shrine of the local god, and the 
cave temple of the early Buddhists, advancing to the 
olaboratoly carved Kailas cut out of the solid rock, and 
the huge and grotesquely ornainenlcd towers whicli 
crown the viust structures of Southern India. 

The cojmtry is rich in building material, and the 
best uvailuhio is devoted to the service of the divine. 
Stone of various colo\irs, marble, and a durable and 
costly stucco are all represented. In the east and in 
Burma, wliero stone is rare or lias to bo imported from 
a distance, timber takes its place ; or in the midst of 
the highly cultivated tracts, where trees have had to 
make way for the plough, the useful bamboo with the 
palm thatching lends a special feature to the architec- 
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turo. It may be ob.serve<l in passing, that thougli the 
divinities in favour vary in each tract of India, there is 
a curious tendency towards simplicity in both temple 
and rites, as well as in the character of the god, amongst 
the more martial and hardy races; whilst among their 
opposites, fashion inclines towards elaborate and gro- 
tesque monstrosities in architecture, and a cruel and 
bloodthirsty deity indoors. A great feature in Brah- 
inanic worship is the freejueucy and etticacy of cere- 
monial ablutions. These must be performed daily 
before tood is taken, so that a large pond or reservoir 
is usually provided wherever practicable, unless a 
stream be within reach. The public bathing-places 
in the large cities arc the centres of all gossip and 
lounging in the morning, and many of them possess 
considerable architectural merits. 

Next to caste, it may bo meutionc<l, the institution 
which holds the higliest place in the popular mind in 
connection with religion is the pilgrimage, or visit to 
one or more of tlm shrines or temples traditionally re- 
coinmoudcd to the caste or neiglibourhood, or, iis in the 
case of those of Benares, Jaganath, Hardwar, Ramesh- 
war, and several otlicrs, the goal or object of aspiration 
throjighout the Brahmanic world. Every one of those 
18 attached to a sacred river or other body of water, 
irninorsion in which is one of the chief duties of the 
faithful. All the main railways of India have fallen 
well in lino in regard to this pious circulation of the 
masses, and adapt their trains especially to the pilgrim 
traffic at the time of the annual festival. The journey, 
accordingly, which used to be a matter of months, and 
cost a sum amassed only after years of saving, is now 
within the roach of nearly all, so that the attendance 
IS not only larger, but is gathered from a far wider 
area. Thus science Is enlisted into the service of 
rcli^on. The Musalman influence upon the architec- 
ture of religious edifices in India is only prominent in 
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ilio north. As fi rule, the mosque is a cnniparatively 
.simple buiUlln^, like the ritual of Islnm, and it is only 
in a few of the laroc cities that this class of btuldm.t( is 
roalh boaulifnl and distingnislu-d by its non-Indian 
cliaractor. The .lama Ma.sjid in Delhi, for in.stance, is 
a marvel of imposino simplicity, anti ibc Taj, though 
iioi itself a place of worship, is unitpio in its own 
style. 

Pa.ssing now from the consideration t'f the reasons 
for the continued want of homogeneity in India, wo 
come to a feature which is shared by evety’ part of 
that ctmntrv, and in regard to which it ditVors nnist 
remarkably from our own land. In England the nistic 
is numerically subi>rdinato to the citijcen. and between 
50 and 60 per cent, of the people live in towns of 
20.000 inhabitants or more. Agriculture, though still 
tho most extensive occupation, is not the predominant 
one, and circumstances have (hiring tho jiast century 
boon steadily tending towards the depression of hus- 
bandry and tho exaltation of manual industry. Now 
in India it is just tlio reverse. Tlio proportion of tho 
pojmlalion dwelling in towms of 20,000 inhabitants i.s 
no more than 5 per cent., and 90 per cent, is found 
outside towns altogether. Agriculture is not merely 
tho prevailing moans of subsistence, but it occupies or 
supports directly or indirectly more than throe-fourths 
of the jiopulation. Tho inovomcnt in tho direction of 
t«wn life has always been weak and fluctuating. Before 
the advent of tho British tho only important towns 
wore those which had sprung up under tho protection 
of tho Court, wore supported by Court patronage, and 
decayed with tho influence which had nurtured them. 
Foreign trade by son was carried on by foreigners, who 
obtained native goods and disposed of their own through 
agents in tho interior. 

Tho state of tho country was never oncjouraging, 
even under tho best of tho native or Moghal rulers. 
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to commercial enterprise. Accordin'^ t«> the Arabic 
saying, the King’s arm reached only as tar a.s the cil\- 
wall, beyond which blackmail or phmdor was ilu- 
portion of the man with property. Even in the pi-eseiit 
day tlie only towns which show much vitality are, tirsf. 
the great seaports, all of which are Rritish creations of 
Ies.s than a couple of centuries; second, the inland 
market town.s which happen to lie on a trunk line of 
rail, and are thus convenient collecting or «listrihtitim: 
stations tor the neighbourliood to a considerable dis- 
tance; and thirdly, the places selected for the c.stahlish- 
inent of certain indtistrics under Eurt>pean atispiccs. 
The older cities wldcli, from the capitals of local 
cldettains, have now become British military centres, 
also share in the general expansion of trade, but, 
imlcs.s containing some independent source of attrac- 
tion, they must be held to staml or fall with their 
temporary uses. It is well known that the stan- 
dard of domestic arcliitccturo in the purely native 
touus is not high, wldlst in the modertj places which 
liavo grotvn up under Etiropean iidtiativo, the tomlency 
ts to adapt, as far as possible, the style aft’ccte<l by tlte 
foreigner to the requirements of the wealtliier natives. 
In old times, as wc arc told by contemporary Ijistorians, 
there was a very good rcasf>n for not exhibiting any 
superfluity of wealth eitlier in tlio house or elsewhere, 
and the aim of the prosperous was to remain so by the 
affectation of poverty. The dwellings, therefore, of the 
chief and his nobles alone indicated rank and meaii.s. 
These were as often as not erected witli a view to 
possible contingencies in the way of attacks or sieges, 
and are imposing, but not sightly. Round them 
clustered the town. The view of the chief street in 
Delhi gives an idea of the general meanness of the 
mercantile quarter, but the sack of this street by Nadir 
Sliah, in 1739, produced probably the biggest “loot” 
known to history from so small an area. What a 
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native capital can become on tlie disappearance of the 
Court which sustained it, may he judged hy tlie illus- 
trations of the actual condition of the once renowned 
city of Yijyanaoar, in the Soutli Deccan, which is now 
scarci'ly to hr traced except hy a few ])atches of ruined 
temples and other buildings in the miilst tjf a collection 
of boulder-strewn hillocks. It may he jncnli»»ncd, hy 
the way, that nature assists man yerv materially in 
India when the obliteration of the habitation of a rival 
is concerned, ami the picture so grapliically put before 
us by Hudyard Kipling of “letting in tl»c jungle” ctin 
he youchiMl for as literally accurate by any one wlio 
lias ever witnessed the prt»ccss. Between desertion 
and obliteration but little time is allowed by the 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation. In connection with 
tlie sporadic; and tardy growth of Indian cities, wo 
must romemher that the mineral wealth of the country 
hears but an insignilicant proportion to the suppi}' of 
cattle, timber, and agricultural produce available. The 
coal found is inferior in quality and in no great 
<|uantity, and iron, again, is neither abundant nor 
easily workable. Within roc:ent years only have tboso 
products becMi brought into the market. Owing to 
tliis defect, the extension of British influence, although 
coinciding with the great changes in home industries, 
lias been, as a rule, commercial rather than industrial. 
Tlie rise »)f most of our modern towns in this oxnintry 
lia.s been due to the invention of machinery and to the 
abundance of fuel which has cnablctl manufacturing 
enterprise to take advantage of it. All the available 
openings for labour have been in the occupations 
which have been specialised under the factory system, 
and which can only bo carried out on a largo scale 
under urban conditions. In India this attraction docs 
not exist at present to any significant extent. In 
Bombay and Cawnporo the cotton industry, and in 
Ciilcutta tho jiito iimnufacturc, have established them- 
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selves firmly, but employ collectivelv searcelv more 
thau lialf a milliou hands. The cost of plant and fuel, 
of efficient superintendence, together with the climatic 
conditions, serve, no doubt, to handicap the groat 
labour resources of the cotmtry and the low rates at 
which they might be utilised. 

Ihc life of India, then, is centred in the villa-'c 

• « * 

not m the town, and wlien we moot with stich plirases 
as the ‘‘people’' or the “masses" of India, wc should 
bear in mind that nine-tenths at least of the so-called 
(unmeaningly) “ teeming ’’ millions arc simple rustics, 
most of whoijj have scarcely set foot in a city in their 
live.s. The village, therefore — its constitution, pursuits, 
and opinions — is what we have chiefly to consider in 
dealing with India; the town is more or less of an 


excrescence, with a separate existence. It is as well 
to understand, in the first place, what is meant in 
India by the term “ village.” If includes not merely 
the collection of hou.ses which wc associate with the 
name in England, but the land around thent. In this 
respect it resembles our “parish,” in that it is a defi- 
nite area, occupie<l by people who live all on one site, 
generally in its midst, and not scattered about in 
detached farms or residences. In common parlance, 
the village Ls held to mean both the community and 
Its land, and is the unit of economic life, as it is of the 
administration, of the country. It is, in fact, in the 
form it jussumes throughout the greater part of India, 
a microcosm or little world, as complete in itself and 
as independent of outside support as circumstances 
will allow. The nucleus is the peasantry, which has a 
little hierarchy of its own, at the head of which stand 
the families descended from the traditional first occu- 


pants or settlers. Throughout the greater part of tlie 
country these peasants enjoy what is practically a fixed 
and hereditary tenure, subject to the payment of an 
annual rent-charge to the State, which is traditionally 
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tlio snjH'rinr lutidlovi of nil tlio IutkI in the countn. 
\’arir(ios of this nrrniioctnent. exist, of course, an<l in 
many i-nscs the prcvnilin-L^ tenure hns interpoluted n 
lanillord briween >he eultivntor an<l the Slate, so that 
llu' rriit is received by the li'niier, and the rent-charge 
assessed on it for the pnbli<; treasury: but in all eases 
ex(!ep( in eompnrativel}’ newly-setlletl tracts, lilu- Honj^al 
and parts of Oialh, even a tenant is eiititleil by poj»ular 
nsaj;e to continue in possession us loni; as he ['ays up 
the customary rent. 

The whole country, then, is under small holders, 
having; a hereditary interest in their land, and varying' 
in position from the substantial yeoman of our best 
counties, to the Connemara cotter, who holds on from 
f^cneration to jjencration on the margin of subsistence. 
'I'ho rest of the village community group themselves 
rouinl the lainlcd classes, for whose convenience they 
were introduced, and to whose wants they are bouml 
to minister. In a gretit many, if not most cases, the 
[irincipal members of the establishment, wherever the 
system is in full vigour, arc remunerated for their 
scrvi(;es by the assignment of a sliaro in the village 
arable land, which they cither till themselves at their 
leisure, or more frequently let out to others for a share 
of each crop Imrvestcd. Elscwlierc they are paid by 
a lixed proportion of tho harvest of every landholder. 
Civsh rarely enters into tho transaction, and whore it 
<locs, the price is fixed as far as possible with rcforcnco 
to custom and precedent, irrespective of considerations 
outsulo tho village. As a rule the artisans on the 
establishment arc content with the patront^o of their 
own community, and rarely w’ork for a wider market. 
Competition, accordingly, is reduced to a minimum, 
and there is none of tho clashing of tho local interests 
of agriculturist and mcclianic which arises whore busi- 
ness is on a more oxtonsivo scale. In like manner, 
whore all stand and fall alike with tho harvest, there 
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IS little rooui lor co-operation. Guilds of botli pro- 
ducer and distributor are found in tlio towns; but the 
Ciisto is in the country the substitute for the trade 
union, and a very efhcient one it is. It is obvious 
that such a state of things is onl\ compatible with a 
very simple standard of life. .Nhiture, in the first 
place, prescribes this simplicity. A tropical climate 
makes few demands in the way of clothing, and three 
long strips of cotton, with a blanket of coarse nvooI 
where tlie rain is lieavy or the cold severe, sufiice for 
cither sex. For the same reason tlie diet is of the 
plainest, jiud is mostly “ oft’ the estate.” The kitchen 


arrangements correspond, as caste demands that eacli 
family should feed separately, and often in a corner 
of the field where the work happens to bo going on. 
The housing of the familj'^ is not of much more im- 


portance, and as a general rule the architecture is 
regulated by considerations of convenience, not beauty. 
In a region of lieavy rainfall the roof is thatclicd 
thickly with grass or loavc.s, whicli arc there abundant. 
In the dry plains, wlicrc heat and cold have to be 
taken into account, thick mud walls are necessary, not 
only for comfort, but by reason of the ab.seuce of other 
materials. The life of tlie family is spent in the open 
air night and day, except when rain or cold drives 


every one indoors. Funiiturc is restricted to a low 


rough bcdstca<ls, and even these are considered super- 
fluous in the middle and lower classes of the rural 
population. On a fine night in the hot weather, that 
is, for some three-fourths of the year, the lieges lie 
alongside ol their houses, in the roadway or on their 
veraiuluhs. Hou.se-ront is unknown except in towns, 
though a newcomer has occasionally to buy n site. 
But newcomers are comparatively rare, juid only ad- 
mitted with some searchings of heart on the part of 
the residents of long standing. 

If wo take away the manufacture at homo of goods 
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for sale al)roa(l, and add the religious prohibition ot 
the worker to marry or stray beyond his caste or 
hereditary calling, the economy ot the village is not 
(inlike tliat which prevailed in rural England before 
the middle of lust century and the application of 
steam power to manufacture. A strict and even 
j)rimitive simplicity characterises the operation con- 
ducted by the Indian peasant and by tho artisans ho 
considers necessary to his life. The implements ho 
uses in tilling his fields have probably been used in 
the same form since his family settled on the soil ot 
India. At the tirst glance, agricultural experts who 
have travelled in tlie country to give hints for im- 
provement, are iitclincd to scotl' at the plough without 
share and the primitive sort of harrow. A little moro 
experience, however, leads them to the conclusion that 
Indian soil is not tlie same as Englisli, and that in the 
circumstances, a scratched furrow is as ofticient as a 
turned one. So with many other processes of bar- 
barous aspect. Generations of devotion to one pursuit 
under tlie same conditions are not likely to have loft 
no trace in the inetltods adopted, although, of course, 
there is abundant room for improvement, even in tho 
daily practice of the husbandman. Is it not so oven 
in our own country^ As to tho cattlo used by tho 
Indian pcjysant, it. will bo noticed that, in place of 
horses, bullocks nro employed, and in some places 
butValoes. The former are also universally used as 
(Iranglit animals for transport ; and tho introduction 
of railways, instead of diminishing their vnluo in this 
respect, has raised it throughout tho radius of tho 
prin<ripal stalion.s, because the owners, when their field 
work is at a standstill, instead of lotting their stock 
slantl idle, yoke it to goods waggons and ply between 
tlie centres of collection of produce and tho railway. 

As with tho husbandman, so with tho artisan. 
Tho manufacturing plant is of tho simplest. Tho 
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weuvci^ ujay be seen at work on the cU.iIhul^ ..t 
the village, at home, on the veranclali. or in tlie open 
street, the trafiic not being so brisk as to be inipocled 
by this traditional obstruction. Tlic occutiation ol 
ueaving is one of the largest in In.lia, but lias been 
ironi the beginning in the han.Ls of one of the lowest 
castes. It Inis necessarily suflered from forei.gn com- 
petition but in coarse goods, whieli form the bulk of 
the trade, it holds its own. Another of the lower 
VI age tiade.s is that of the poller, wlio makes the 
earthen vessels used all over the country for household 
purposes. In and near the large towns the potter 
develops into a brick and tile maker, and greatly 
unin-oves liis iiositiou by tlie cbaiige. The oil-presscr. 
again, i.s one of the semi-agriculturists who sufVers from 
the competition of foreign goods. Mineral oil has only 
eon m general use for some twenty years, but is now 
lound m every market town. The maker of the 
vegetable oils, therefore, if he deals with only tliat 
iLse or liglitiug, betakes himself to tlie occoj)ati()n of 
providing for the export tra<lc the raw material he 
ormcrly worked up himself, and acts as collector or 
ro er of the seed. We have next the important 

bonourable trades, wliich in .some parts 
ot India arc considered as of equal rank, namely, tlie 
carpenter, blacksmith, coppersmith, mason, and. above 
a I, the silver and gold worker. It may seem strange 
? amongst the established inuinbers of a 

V age community, but in India he plays an important 
part m domestic economy. In the first place, the 
peasant invests all his savings in the form of oriia- 
inoiits, which are not only easily concealed, but make 
a ra\e sliow at family or village festivals; in the next 
p ace, until the last two generations there wa.s such a 
scarcity of cash in currency that on the few occasions 
w en the peasant was called on to transact business 
et orwise than by barter, a supply of ornaments, in- 
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variably of the pure metal, obviated tlic <litHculty both 
of the want ot iiiouoy ai\d of the freejuent tlucluations 
in the current vahie of coin. Partly on these grounds, 
partly, again, «)wing to the pardonable vanity of a 
people wiiose social .system gives no other outlet for 
display of their private resources, ornaments of the 
precious metals form a part of every dowry, and a good 
deal of the indebtedness of the pesisautry in India is 
attributable to heavy purchases whieh arc considered 
necessary in anticipalit>n of a betrothal, to sustain the 
reputation of the family. So widespread a sentiment 
is not, of course, oonlined to the village, and wo find, 
accordingly, that the goldsmith is one of the few 
primitive handicraftsmen who has advanced in position 
e(pially with the growth of the towns. Here Jigain 
one romurks the simplicity of the tools employed and 
tlio ilolicacy of the work turned out. One must notice, 
too, the ovoluliou of trade from trade ; jus. for instance, 
the development of the carpenter into the woodcarver, 
thousrh the latter has received his main stiinulus from 
Kuropcjin patronage. The goldsmith, on the other hand, 
is always busy, even in the village, because, within certain 
prescribed limits handed down by ancestral tradition, 
the women arc continually bringing their ornaments 
to ho made up into ditlercut patterns. Whore gold or 
silver arc not within roach, the arms and legs of tho 
wives and djiughters of tho peiusantry are loaded with 
circlets of bell-mctal, glass, bone, shell, or even lac- 
quered wood. Some sort of armlet must be worn by 
tho imirried woman, as a ring must bo worn on the 
finger in our own country, anil tho armlol put on at 
betrothal is broken at tho death of the husband. Tlio 
same ornament occasioujdly disappears, however, in a 
less legitimate way, after a conjugal row, there being 
a universal belief in tho female mind in India that 
powdered gloss judiciously administered in tho hus- 
band’s food causes death. The wife, it must bo 
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combination of ideas, the former may rise to parching 
grain or pulse for food of the orthodox of small means, 
and from thence to he the purveyor of sweetmeats, and 
even the keeper of a town cooking-shop. In his native 
village, however, he remains the man who must carry 
water or catcli fish, or ferry the village boat or coracle, 
if the river intervene between the peasant and his 
fields, hut must not presume to let his ambition take 
higher HiglUs. In ditVerent parts of the country, of 
course, modern life has allowed the incorporation of 
other castes into the village community, but those 
which have been described above constitute the nucleus 
round which the rest are groupeil. Tliere is one 
inijjortant functionary to he mentioned, and ho. thotigh 
never wanting in the village staff, is never allowed to 
dwell within the village precincts, but has to live in an 
adjacent hamlets Ho is tlic village serf or menial, and 
is not only the gtiidc and the guardian of the village 
boundary, btit supplies most of the field labour, as well 
as monopolising all trades in which skins or hides have 
to ho touched. Tlierc is no doubt from the position 
of this class, and the special functions they alone can 
perform with reference to certain local deities, that 
they are of the race dispossosseti by the present occu- 
piers of the soil, and kept on the land as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Their origin, functions, 
and devolopmcnt, however, are somewhat long and 
intricate subjects into which it is impossiblo to enter 
at present. It may be mentioned, however, that they 
are, notwithstanding their depressed social position, a 
pow'er in the land, and no class has been more benefited 
by British rule than theirs, and it w'ill bo from them 
that any extensive industrial enterprise of the future 
will draw its labour supply. 

Now, in this enumeration of the various members 
of our little village hierarchy no one will fail to notice 
the omission of, at least, three occupations which in 
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and «ith which, m fact, m our present stage of civilisa- 

tion we could not aliord to dispense— the shopkeeper 

the schoolmaster, and tiie minister of religion. Well 

he hrst IS indeed as often found in the village in India 

as m England, and the absence of any mention of him 

m the above sketch is due to the fact that he is not a 

member of the original or norma] village community. 

ouUide of supplement from 

outside. ^ illagcs were rivals, and if they e.xchani:ed 

goods. It was under a flag of truce in neutral territory. 

The surplus of local produce not required for home 

consumption was bartered at such meetings without 

intermediary. The people wa.^ed fat. and of course 

ll convenience 

list further needs and aspiralions were developed 

which he alone could satisfy. Rut ho was never ad- 
mitted into the hierarchy, though in the present day 
ho IS often the most powerful, but not the mo.sd 
respected, man in the place. His hunting ground is 

of Iho there is no annual procession 

of the staff in ord^ of precedence to proclaim his social 
insignificance; and wealth, under Rritish protection, bo 
It understood, is appreciated at its market value The 
schoolmaster, again— though, as a rule, very rare— was 
not altogether excluded, hut let in outside tlie ordinary 
and recognised community. He lived in. hut not of^ 

the village, chiefly for the benefit of the children of the 
Brahmans or shopkeepers who happened to have taken 
up their abode there, and until within the last half 

♦ V. ^ * ml I . ^ ^ ^ instruction 

of the m^ses. Ihcso last have never taken to acquire- 

ments which they hold to bo unbecoming, or at least 
unnecessary, to an agriculturist. It is advisable in 
forming our opinion of the situation in India to realise 
the fact that the peasantry, the backbone of the 
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country, are almost universally illiterate. Taking the 
whole population together, there are but six in every 
him<lrc(l who can road anil write, anil the bulk of these 
beloiiLT to the towns anil the literate elaiiscs, who have 
to look to book learning for a livelihood, and do not 
iuchale tl>o classes at the head of the society by birth 
or position, who despise hooks, or the masses, who arc 
naturally prohibited by caste from aspiring beyond 
what tliev were born to. Still more significant is the 
fact that in the scraps of learning which arc distributed 
to the n^cagre extent above mentioned, the share of 
the men comes to about eleven in the hundred, whilst 
the other sex is content with four in a thousand. 

The position of the jiriest or religious functionary in 
a village is highly peetdiar. It is unnecessary hero to 
deal with any but the Hrahinan, who ofliciates for tlic 
great majority of the rustic population. The Hrahinan, 
merely as such, is entitled to the reverence of all other 
castes, and get5 it without doing any more to deserve 
it than the French nobleman who, according to the 
story, “ had taken the trouble to bo born.” Ho is not 
a priest in the sense in which the term is used amongst 
us, for it is only the lowest classes of Brahmans wlio 
engage in any ministerial functions in connection with 
a temple or shrine. Nor, again, is ho required to give 
advice or instruction in matters spiritual where the 
popular creed is devoid of dogma and doctrinal subtle- 
ties. Then, too. ho is in no way responsible for the 
public morals, for the standard is fixed and maintained, 
not by the priest, but by the caste. Ho possesses, 
however, the monopoly of the enunciation of the sacred 
Vedic texts which from immemorial generations have 
to be uttered at all important family ceremonies, such 
as births and marrit^es. It is by no moans necessary 
that ho should understand the meaning of these mystic 
deliverances in a tongue which became obsolete before 
the date conventionally assigned to the Deluge, but the 
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mere words, in the mouth of the Brahman, have ac- 
cjuircd, in tlie popular estimation, such an efficacy in the 
scaring away of evil infiiiences from the newly born or 
wedded, that no parent will dispense with their utter- 
ance. It is the hand ol the Brahman, moreover, which 
has to complete tlie marriage ceremony by tying the 
happy pair together. This, it must be stated, is an 
actual performance, not a metaphorical phrase, since 
the body-cloth of the bride is knotted to that of the 
bridegroom before they can leave the wedding-dais as 
man and wife. In the .same capacity of spcll-wicKler, 
tlie Brahman is the person called in when the elements 
are unpropitious to agriculture, and hi.s me*liation has 
to 1)0 also secured in every ca.se in which the malign 
influence of ancestors or deceased enemies is likely to 
be exercised. 'I he e.ssential tcuture, accoialingly, in all 
sucli ceremonies is the feasting of a certain numbiT of 
Brahmans, the more numerous the better the chance 
of success, though the rank and rej)ulation of the re- 
cipients of the bounty are immaterial, so long as the 
caste is above reproach. It is not difficult, then, to see 
how a class endowed with the.se attributes wields im- 
mense power over an illiterate and custom-sodden 
people, nor is it unnatural that such j)ower should be 
exercised almost invariably towards the maintenance of 
the hereditary principle involved in the system of caste, 
of whicli the Brahman is the apex. He reposes upon 
his birth, and would have all his fellows do likewise. 
The learning, of which he originally kept the key 
strictly to himself, is now no longer ncces.sary to him, 
unless his ambition or inclinations take him to a pro- 
fessional career ; and in tlie village, when book-learning 
or worldly wisdom is required to solve a difficult case, 
it is not to the Brahman, as such, that recourse is had, 
but to the official accountant attached to each com- 
munity, who serves os the intermediary between the 
village and the Government, and is an offshoot of the 
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system, like the shopkeeper or washerman, and tailor, 
of comparatively Jiiodern growth. Ho may or may not 
bo a lirahinau by caste, according to the part of tlie 
country, but his (tlhce is often held lioroditarily, like 
those of the more primitive start' of his community. 
In the nortli of India, however, it has boon found that 
some more modern guarantee of efiiciency in his duties 
is re(|uired. It is hardly necessary for me to point 
out that tliis estimate ot the position of the Hrahman 
rotors only to the village community. In the college, 
at the bar, or in the service of the State, ho shows dif- 
ferent anti very superior (pialities. and his naturally 
acutc intellect has adupletl itself well enough to the 
conditions ot Western instruction. liut the ro.sults are 
contined to the head, and it is not by intellectual con- 
siderations that he will be imhiced to weaken a j)osi- 
tion he has occupied unchallenged for uncounted 
centuries aniong his fellows, in wldch lie stands on- 
trcncliod amidst all that .scutiincnt, tradition, and 
rolij(ion cun contribute to secure Iiis supremacy. 

It Ls not, however, on any single chuss. distinguished 
as It may be, that our attention must bo fixed, but on 
the mmiensc mass of the people, and of them enough 
ha.s. I hope, been said, to give, at all cvenUs, a general 
notion within tlio limits laid down at the opening of 
this paper. In forming our conception of the life of 
the inhabitants of our Dependency, wc must not, in tlie 
first place, attacli U)o much importance to the great 
intolloctual gap between them and our own race. From 
a political standpoint, no doubt, this is a factor that 
would bo the first to bo recognised, but wo are now 
dealing with their conditions as a whole. One sex, it 
IS true, IS entirely illiterate, and tlie other is but little 
better. Tins, however, does not justify the inference 
that, apart from other considerations, a people steeped 
in Ignorance of the “ three R’s " is necessarily a barU- 
rous people. On the contrary. India is the most signal 
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example we have of a civilisatiou wlucli has tlclibe- 
rately and spontaneously placed a liniiL to its own 
development. The case of China is to sonic extent 
analogous ; but there the embargo on change is abso- 
lute, whilst in India there is left plenty of opportunity 
for inoveinent. though only within a definite range. 
The highly elaborate and complicated social system of 
India was in full vigour, much as it exists at the present 
day, long before the Britons had emerged from their 
forest savagery. Curiously enough, I may remark in 
passing, that the picture which Julius Ca‘sar has loft us 
of the community under the Druidical system shows us 
that many of tlie germs of sacerdotal bondage were 
found there which, under the freer hand left in India 
to the Brahinanic onler, developed into the artiKcial 
restrictions now observed. No serious attemjit has 
ever been made to get rid of them, and to this day the 
chains are hugged with ardour and devotion. We may 
go so far, then, as to allow that institutions such as 
these must have corresponded to some extent with the 
circumstances in whicli they grew up, or they would 
have tended tow’ards the degeneration of the com- 
munity, not merely to its stagnation. I myself would 
go a step further, and point out that the course of 
Indian eivilisation, though po.sscssing unique peculiari- 
ties of its own, ha.s not been, in its general character, 
unduly obstructed by its very artificial social and reli- 
gious system, until, that is, within the hist two or three 
generations. It is not .sufficiently recognised that 
humanity in general is by no means progressive. The 
only cominunitics to whicli that term can bo correctly 
applied are those of Western Europe, including, of 
course, their offshoots in the New World and Aus- 
tralasia. Every advance in other countries has been, 
without exception, the result of intimate contact with 
Europeans. The weaker native systems fall before that 
contact, and it is the best proof of the quality of Indian 
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civilisation that in its essentials it has stood the shock 
unimpaired. Whether it will continue to hold out is a 
matter of conjecture into which it is superfluous to 
enter at present. Increased means and increased 
leisure, sai<l Lord Beaconsfield. are the two great 
civilisers. As to an increase in leisure, the time has 
evidently nut yet arrived when it could possibly be 
utilised by the masses. So tar ns our experience of 
material improvement has gone in the last forty years, 
which is all we have to judge by. the result has been 
rather to strengthen tlian to .sap the two factors which 
may be considered essential to the present system. 

Now. what are the two essentials to which I have 
just referred ? From our present standpoint they are, 
of cour.se, the caste system and the position of women. 
As a family cannot escape from its caste, it can only 
rise III the estimation of its nciglibours by improving 
Its position within the caste, and tliis is usually man- 
ag'd by stricter conformity to the regulations in the 
obsoryunce of which cxpcmliturc is entailed, or by 
ailoptmg social customs previously current among the 
superior castes only. Unfortunately (from our point 
ot view), the distinction between the upper and the 
middle or lower castes in India is nowhere so stronKly 
exhibited as in the treatment of the women, the rcstric- 
tuuis upon freedom of action being far greater in the 
higher idiusscs. The first manifestation, therefore, of a 
rise m material prosperity on the part of a family of 
niiddlc rank is that the women, who were accustomed 
prcviou.sly to go about as they pleaseil. are clapped into 
seclusion, a^nd enjoy the accession of dignity gained 
thereby Then follows, first, the marriage of the girls 
before they reach womanhood, and the cornplemont to 
this practice, namely, tlic prohibition of the marriacro 
of tho.se who have lost thoir husbands. Without onto^’r- 
mg into the effects of those clianges. it is enough to 
mention that the two first are obviously fatal to the 
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instruction of the girls either before or alter marriage, 
except where the family chooses to engage private 
womon-teachers, and the tendency to this form of 
expenditure has hitherto been imperceptible among 
the masses. As to caste, a family which has adopted 
such customs necessarily tends to stand off from its 
former equals, and ultimately to form, with a few 
others similarly circumstanced, an inner ring or sub* 
caste, which in time refuses to give or take in marriage 
except among its members, a process by which one 
more is added to the social divisions of the countrv, 
and which may be traced in operation through(mt 
India. One of the curious features about tliis trans- 
formation is the support given by the women them- 
selves to the system under which they are disposed of 
by their male relatives. The isolated cases of revolt, of 
which a good deal has been occa.sionally ma<tc in this 
country, arise among small communities in the semi- 
Europeanised cities, unknown to the world beyond their 
walls, and where known, only regarded as warnings. 
While such devotion to an ideal adverse to progress 
prevails among the women, the prospect of an advance 
in line of the whole community is beyond the scope 
of practical corrsideration. 

Quite apart from the social question as above 
described and the general dislike of innovation which 
pervades Orientals, the stationary character of Indian 
society may be inferred from the fact that amongst 
the masses no occupation except agriculture and the 
allied trades holds any place in public estimation. 
Agriculturists are proverbially deaf to reform, and of 
all agriculturists the pea.sant proprietor is the most 
distrustful of novelty as such. Nor is there much 
prospect of any substantial diversion of the atten- 
tion of the masses from their traditional calling. 
The emblem of honour is the plough, which the 
peasant proudly scrawls as his sign - manual when- 
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evor he has to enter into any written transaction. It 
driven by temporary stress of circumstances to betake 
himself to some other occupation for a wliilc, it is 
always with the intention of returning to till a plot 
of land in his own village. 'I'lie obligations of caste 
prevent all but the lowest from engaging in the larger 
tnaiinal imhistries of India, and for\he same reason 
toreign travel is closed to him. 'I'he emigrants from 
India to the plantations of the West In.lics and 
Mauritius are a mere handful each year, in spite of 
the profit reaped by the few who make the venture. 
Kven if the mineral re.sources of India were to bo 
developetl more than at present, caste would be found 
a great obstacle to the factory system which would 
have to he extended, as the ditVerent strata of society 
would not. except under dire distress, be induced to work 
together. On the other hand, the caste system is not 
without Its advantages, and no one who looks to the 
general welfare of the community would think of 
encouraging the dissolution of its restrictions so lontr 
as nothing has been implanted below it to take its 
place. It upholds the conventional standard of morals 
and IS inexorable in its exaction of obedience. It 
has Its obligations to the individual, though it does 
not recognise his right to independent action. Tims the 
cure taken by each caste of ius indigent or distressed 
incmbers renders it possible to do without a Poor Law 
and the aid of the State is invoked only in cases of 
widespread calamity, such as after a floo.i or fire or 
when the drought has amounted to an entire faiiuro 
ol crops over a largo area. Whether caste will ulti- 
mately move with the times is a question which is 
beyond our ken at present, and wo can only recognise 
that It combines with the material conditions of India 
m preventing any general upheaval of industrial and 

"^*"^** characterised 
the economical development of our own country on the 
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close of the Napoleonic wars. In the nteantime. it 
brings prominently before us a problem to the solution 
of which the Rritisli Government of the Dependency 
has for sonje years been devoting its most serious 
attention, not witliout sub.stantial success, though much 
remains which can only be eliected by the co-operation 
of the people themselves. This problem is no other 
than the old one propoim<led by tlie King of Brob- 
dingnag. of how to make two blades of corn grow where 
one grew before. A long period of peace and protec- 
tion has stimulated an expansion of the population, 
the burden ot which must inevitably fall almost 
entirely upon the laud, in default of the extension of 
other means of livelihood. It is true that the growth 
of the Indian population is relatively not so fast as 
that of Germany, or even of our own country, hut the 
food supply must bo obtained entirely from an area 
which cannot be indcHnitcIy expanded, and the produce 
of which cannot be exchanged for that of other coun- 
tries through exports of manufactured goods, as in the 
West. I liavo u.scd the term relativfit/ in regard to this 
increase in the population in onler to avoid giving an 
®*^Sgcrated notion of the movement; but lest tlie 
enormous mass of the existing population should be 
ignored, I must remind my readers that even at the 
above-mentioncrl moderate rate of growth a population 
equal to that of tlie whole of England or of Italy is being 
added every ten years to that of India. This is a solid 
fact which may appropriately bring this paper to a 
close, as it will afford ample food for reflection to those 
among my readers who may regard it as an indication 
alike of the magnitude of the task we have taken upon 
ourselves in our great Dependency, and of one, and 
not the least striking, of the results of our endeavours 
to fulfil it 
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Madra.s occupies, roughly speaking, tlie whole of the 
apex of tlic triangle whicli represents on the map the 
country of Hindustan. It was in Madras that British 
energy and enterprise first established a fooling in 
India. In 1639 a grant of land was given to an 
individual imine<l Day tor the purpose of erecting and 
carrying on the business of what was then known as a 

factory, on the itlcutical spot occupied by the present 
city of Madras. 


The i^residency has some i 500 miles of seaboard ; 
but from Bombay, running along the whole southern 
coast of India to Cape Comorin, and from there north- 
wards to Calcutta, there is not a single natural harbour 
which can a<Iinit vessels at all times of the year to 
work their cargoes in actual safety. The Government 
of India has, it is true, spared neither money nor trouble 
m trying to make a good harbour at Madras, and at 
the present moment the work is actually completed. 
Ihe two arms, both about 3900 feet in length, wore 
finished in 1895, leaving an entrance of 5 i 5 feet* but 
so far the harbour has not been called upon to boar the 
fury of the cyclones which are liable to burst upon it 
at any moment. It must not be forgotten that the 
original harbour was completely wrecked by a cyclone 
in 1881. But the present one has boon constructed 
specially to resist those conviilsions of nature • the 
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engineers liaving learnt from experience what errors 
they should avoid, they arc now fully prepared lu 
guarantee tlio prcscuf structure againstihe most furious 
onslaught of the elcinenfs. Ihu even now. whenever the 
readings of the barometer become threatening, warn- 
ing is given to any vessels that may be lying in the 
harbour, an<l they have to go outside an<l tight it out 
with nature in the open sea. So far I27i lakhs have 
been spent on the two harbours — the cost of the first, 
65A lakhs, having been written oH, while the principal 
and interest on the second is being j)aid otf every year 
out of the harbour dues. When this is done, and, as 
1 sincerely hope, when docks shall have been const ructe<l 
within the present harbour, Madrius will be a elnap 
and a perfectly safe port. 

Many other |X)rts arc dotte<l along the coast ; hut 
the same disadvantage is attached to them all. Vessels 
have to lie outside in ojjcn roadsteads, and freqtiently 
during the prevalence of the two momsoons, the south- 
west and the north-cast, they have to suspend all 
operations. The harl>our at Vizagapatam is, however, 
one which, by a large outlay of money, could be 
made into a lirst-class harbour, as the means exist 
tlicrc for constructing wliarvcs and docks inland. If 
this port should at any time bo conno<;ted l)y railway 
with the Central Provinces, and the whole trade of the 
now East Coast Railway concentrated there, such an 
undertaking might prove remunerative: while a very 
valuable dockyard for the Indian navy might be estab- 
lished there in the very centre of the Bay of Bengal, 
immediately opposite to Burma, and within striking 
distance of the nmnths of the Hooghly, which, as the 
reader will he aware, constitute the sea approach to 
Calcutta, the capital city of tho Indian P 2 mpire. 

It would be tedious to survey in detail all the 
capabilities and positions of the various ports along 
tho coast. They all serve more or less ett’ectually 
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the requirements of the country in their immediate 
vicinity, and together do a very large amount of 
business. I cannot say that tlicir lighting arrango- 
inents are as 3 et as perfect as tlicy might bo ; but tliis 
subject has been carefully inquired* into by a competent 
odiccr, and his report was being considered by Govern- 
ment wlien I came away. 

1 will now Sisk the reader to leave the sea and take 
to the land, ainl trsicc the main lines of railway's with 
their branches — the arteries and veins along which the 
life-blood of the trade and commerce of the country 
tlows. The Mailras Railway- converges at Msidras, the 
upper section coming from (he direction of Bombay 
ami the north-west, and the lower from Calicut, on the 
opposite Malabar cojist and (lie south-west. Due south 
from Madras runs the South Indian over 1000 miles 
of lino, touching at all (ho ports dotted along the Bay 
of Bengal till it. reaches Tuticorin, from which port the 
trallic to and from Ceylon is conducted. The ships 
calling licro have to lie otV from five to six miles. (I 
might licrc mention that at Miusulipatam they liavo to 
lie off as far as seven miles.) Due m^rth from Madras 
the new portion of the K.C. Railway is now being con- 
sl.nioted to connect at Bozvadu. on the Kistna River, 
with the exi.sting portion of the railway — 500 miles in 
length up U> Cuttack. This lino was laid for the 
special purpose of bringing grain U> the ceded districts 
from the great, alluvial deltas of the Godavori and the 
Kistna tliat is, from districts where the harvests never 
fail, to districts whore the rainfall is very precarious. 

A glance at the map will slunv tliis length of rail- 
way brnlging over almost exactly half the space between 
Calcutta and Madras, leaving some 250 miles at each 
end. It has now been decided to finish off these ends 
and I hope it will not bo long before those two groat 
centres are connected together by raUway. The reader 
may, perhaps, have wondered why there should bo so 
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few railways in India — Avhy in this year of grace the 
whole length of line in this enormous country, witli 
300 millions of inhabitants, should be only about the 
same as it is in the United Kingdom. I take it the 
explanation is to be touud in the tact that in India the 
Government commenced its railway work by guaran- 
teeing a certain rate of interest, and the investing 
public, having once got used to that simple and 
pleasant method ot doing business, refused to take 
up railway scheme.s unless these con<litions as to in- 
terest were continued. Certain it is that it is now 
extremely difficult to get private capitalists to take up 
new schemes ; and the Government, however willing, 
cannot itselt undertake railway work on a large scale, 
as its establishment is limited, and is not adapted 
to any sudden expansirm or contraction. However, 
railway extension is going on, though, speaking frotn 
a Madras point of view. I should like to see tuuch 
more done in this direction in that Presidency than 
appears probable in the immediate future. I suj)pose 
each local government is urging its wishes on the 
central Government in this matter. an<l the Govern- 
ment has to discriminate between the various contend- 
ing parties. It must also be borne in mind that all 
steel rails, girders, locomotives, and almost all the 
heavier iron and steel work have to come out from 
England, and the fall in exchange has seriously crippled 
India’s purchasing power. 

No wonder that her administrators are anxious to 
see tbo rehabilitation of silver. I would not here touch 
upon the intricate and tliorny qxiestion of bimetal- 
lism; but, in my opinion, there is no doubt that if 
silver could regain its old position, India would bo able 
to buy much more largely of us in iron and steel. 

At the same time it must not be lost sight of that 
since the great famine of 1877 the Government has 
done much to extend the railways through the districts 
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most liable to famiue iu the south of India, aud I cau 
bear personal witness to their great utility in securing 
the main object for which they were constnicted. 
'riiese r.iilways have been built on the metre gauge 
system, and allhoiigh their original cost, was loss than 
it would have been tm the broad gauge, I cannot liclp 
regretting that in a (;ountry like India two rival gauges 
should have heen permitted to grow uj) side by si<le. 

I ought now to mention another of the most im- 
portant features in the country, the irrigation system, 
under which so much has been done to incrcjxsc 
the food of the people. It should, however, be borne 
in iniml that ihoiigh under the large systems of irriga- 
tion the main crop is invariably rice, the great bulk of 
the labouring and agricidtural chusscs depend for their 
daily food on what arc known as dry grains, i.r, various 
kinds of millet, grown on the unirrigated lands in the 
form »>f dry crops. Of course, the revenue collected 
from irrigated lands Is much larger per aero than tliat 
received for dry crops, the Government supplying the 
water as well as the land for tho former, whilst in the 
latter case «>nly tho land is charged for. The propor- 
tion whicli the Government takes as its share is half 
tho net prodmre calculated in money, by an elaborate 
.system of survey and settlement, drawing out in the 
lirst instance the amount which should be paid on 
each separate hoMing. The assessment is fixed on tlio 
average price of grains for tho previous twenty years, and 
is subject, generally speaking, to revision at tho end of 
every recurring period of thirty years, tho average of 
the price of grain during the previous twenty years 
being taken as the basis for tho succeeding settlement, 
any ijiiprovcments made by tho tenonte not being 
taken into account. Considering that tho number of 
holders of land under Government amounts to some 
four millions, of which two millions pay less than 
Rs. lo a year, while tho average over tho whole is 
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only Rs. 4, tho collection of the revenue (over 600 
lakhs a ycarj is conducted with remarkable ease. 
Against the accusation of rack-renting, often heodlessly 
advanced. 1 would point out that the percentage of 
lands actually brought to sale owing to ilefault on the 
part of the tenants has, dtiring the last tive years of 
which I have the Hgttres, aimuinted to 0.35 of the 
whole. Compared with forty years ago the area of 
irrigated land in Madras has incroiused 33 per cent.: 
land irrigated from State sources has inerea.sed by 
nearly 50 jier cent.; while that brotjght under private 
wcll.s, the most signiticant of all, has increased by tto 
le.ss than i 50 per cent. 

In Madras wc have three of the largest systems of 
irrigation in India: the deltaic tracts watered by the 
Godaveri. the Kistna, and the Cauvery .systems. The 
first two owe their great developtncnt and improve- 
ment to the engineering skill and ability of Sir Arthur 
Cotton, who is still alive, an<I their utility is even now 
being extended. Fresh cultivation is being expanded 
every year, while the lieight of their two great retain- 
ing embankments is being raised. In the Cauvery 
Delta, where about one million acres are under irriga- 
tion, tlio whole question of further improvement is 
being inquired into, and no etfort is being sj)ared by 
Government to extend the caj)ability and the usehd- 
ness of these great works. Just before I left India I 
ha<l the satisfaction of opening another large work, 
which will, 1 trust, be of enormous benefit to a hitherto 
barren and dry district. You will be aware that about 
tho commencement of June one of tho great periodic 
falls of rain is anxiously looked for throughout India. 
The south-west monsoon sweeping across the Indian 
Ocean first bursts on tho range of hills running tip the 
western coa8t,known os the Western Ghauts. It falls with 
great violence on the slopes of tho Travancoro Hills, and 
exhausts itself against their valleys and crests, but then 
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pusses over tlie eastern si<lc in dense musses nf clouds, 
without setidiug d<twn any more moisture. For nearly 
u hundred years the idea of bunking up the waters on 
the western slope «>f these hills has been talked of, and 
<lelivering them by means ol a Ijole bored right through 
tile mountains down to the eastern plains, but it was 
left to the hitter end of this centm'y to sec this some- 
what visionary idea carried into exceution. Under the 
able supervision of Colonel I’ennyeuick, an ofKeer of 
the h.R, now Frineipul of Cooper's Hill College, this 
jiroject has been successfully worked out. A huge 
dam of masonry and concrete 155 feet high has been 
thrown across a valley in Travancoro, danmiing up the 
waters of the Periyar llivcr, and when the water has 
risen 115 teet it reaches to the mouth of the tunnel 
which has been bored right through to the other side, 
over one mile in length. From there the water falls 
about tooo loet down to the plains below, and is 
carried through nules of dislributory channels to the 
scorcher! and thirsting lands. It is Imped tliat even- 
tually some 200,000 acres will bo brought under 
cultivation by this project. 

I would here |>oint out that nowhere else in tlie 
world does there exist such u fall of water so com- 
pletely under the control of the hand of man. and if 
anyone chooses to ulilLsc it for the purpose of generat- 
ing power or electricity, a splendid opiiortunity oflers 
for the investment of capital and devclopmont of 
industries. The minimum quantity of water that will 
he available for industrial purposes is calculated at 
600 cubic feet per second thronghout the year, and the 
power which can be obtained from this head of water 
will bo about 70,000 horse-power. You could create 
sufficiout electricity for lighting many of the largo 
towns in South India, including Madras iUsolf, and you 
could provide motive power to move all the tralfic for 
over 1000 miles of the South India Railway; and you 
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could jilso work aluminium or auy oilier jiroduct 
requiring the presence of electricity. All the details 
connected with these suggestions were carefully gone 
into, and elaborated by a special coiinnittee of e.xperts 
appointed for the purpose, and can be obtained from 
the India Office. 

In addition to the work I have mentioned, irriga- 
tion is carried on by means of other projects, and by 
an enormous number of tanks which arc dcpemlent 
entirely on the rainfall ; and considering the precarious 
character of the monsoons, it is easy to umlerslaud 
the anxiety with which the people and the CJovernment 
watch for their advent. 

An<l now for a few words as to the people living 
in these regions. They number about 36,000,000, 
of whom over 2,000,000 are Mohamedans, speaking 
Hindustani; some 15,000,000 in the south speak the 
Tamil language, another 15,000.000 speak Tclegu, 
while the remainder consist of those who speak Mulya- 
hun on the west coast, Canareso in the regions bor- 
dering on Mysore. au<l Uriya in the far north. The 
officials and the profe.ssiouul classes almost all speak 
English, and I suppose there are altogether very many 
more natives of the country who speak and write 
English accurately in Madras than in any other part 
of India. Their liest lawyers plead their cases in court, 
before an English judge, with great ability, as also 
before native judges, ami the native bench ami bar 
liavo produced men of very superior attainments. The 
great mass of the people arc engaged in agricultural 
pursuits,, and the prosperity of the country depends 
mainly on tlie rainfall. 

There are very few manufactories in Madras, and 
these are connected with the cotton industries, which, 
again, are much affected by the rainfall. A large 
business is carried on in hides, and the tobacco in- 
dustry is rapidly growing up in the south. Sugar, 
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iiuligo, Hax, ri(!c, cotton, are largely grown in addition 
to tlic staple food grains: wliile in the hill tracts, and 
in the adjoining districts of Travancore and Mysore, tea 
and colVee })lantatious arc rapidly extending — more 
especially lea, as in many cases the leaf disease has 
wrought great havoc among the coffee estates. Cin- 
chona cultivation, wliich was at one time a most 
remunerative business, is languishing. Owing to the 
great competition of Java and other places, it can now 
hardly be carried on at a proKt. The management of 
(licse estates is very much in the hands of thiropeans, 
who have laid out large siuns of money in bringing 
wild tracts of jungle into cultivation, and there is every 
reason to believe that their business will expand. As 
in other places, dillicultics have arisen witli regard to 
the labour (piestion. biit it is to be hoped that some 
arniugements may be arrived at which will be satis- 
factory to all partie.s. as not only is the extension of 
what is, comparatively speaking, a now industry most 
desirable, but its introduction has opened up new and 
most valuable outlets for the surplus labour of the 
country, at what is to those employed high rates of 
wages. 

1 would here bring before the reader the position of 
forest preservation in Madras. The general feeling of the 
Government of India is that the profit to Government 
from reservation should bo subordinated to the benefit 
of the people ; that the chief object of reservation 
throughout the greater part of the country should bo 
the preservation of pasture, small timber, fuel, and 
leaves for manure or litter; or, in other words, the 
preservation of fuel and fodder reserves to bo worked 
to meet the wants of the villagers, and not to bo con- 
verted into close preserves for the growth of large 
timber. Those principles arc adhered to os closely os 
possible in Madras, and Dr. Voelker, in his remarks on 
this subject in his book on the improvement of Indian 
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agriculture, states that in Madras ' more has been dene 
than anywhere else to assist agriculture by means ol 
forests.” At the same time it nmst be admitted that 
this work is attended with c<*usiderable ditheidties. 
The control of enormous areas of forest reserves, scat- 
tered all over the face of the eountrv. luus to be 
carried out largely by a nnmerotis statV of low-paitl 
officials, who are daily biamght into contact with the 
people whose ancient privileges have to some e.vtent 
been interfered with ; but 1 believe the less short- 
sighted among the latter are beginning to recognise 
that the action of the Ch)verjimenl must in the long- 
run be beneffeial to them, an<l that proper control and 
nianagetnenl of these great reserves is abst>lutely neces- 
sary ^r the future supply of the wants of the people 
themselves. Without some such intelligent and care- 
fully thought out system, I think it must bo »)bvious 
that it would bo only a question of time before the 
whole forest area.s of India wouhl be destroyed by the 
reckless and careless treatment to which they would be 
exposeil. The controlling staff" is composed of otKeers 
trained at Cooper's Hill, and in the Forest Schools «*f 
France and Germany, and under their skiltid manage- 
ment a good work is being carricil on, whicli will 
eventually result in ad<ling enormously to the re.sour<^es 
of the Government and the benefft of the people. In 
Madnes the gross profits are now about 20 lakhs a year 
— net profit abotit five. A large amount of revenue to 
the Government is derived from the duty on salt. In 
Madra.s this amounts to about i 8o lakhs a year, while 
the excise produces about 136, the greater portion of 
which is paid over to the Imperial Government. I 
should perhaps mention that tho local government 
gives up three-fourths of its land revenue to the 
central Government, and of tho tuxes and general 
revemie which it collects keeps only about 30 per 
cent, for its own requirements. The Imperial Govern- 
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nioiit entors into a coDtraet for a term of years with 
tlio local governmeuts jjs to the j)roporuon it is to 
receive from each of ihe various items of rcvemic. 

And now as to the administration. The Govern- 
ment responsible for tlie issuing of final orders as 
reganls flu* Presidency, consists of the Governor and 
two members of t'ouneil. These last, appoinletl by the 
Grown, are seleefod from among the senit>r and most 
exj)criencod of the covenanted civil servants, assisted 
by secretaries in the respective departments. 

There is a Chief Secretary, a Secretary in the 
Revenue Department, in the Public Works, in the 
Irrigation, and in the Railway Departments. In 1891, 
when I first went out, the Commander-in-chief of the 
Madras Army was also a member of the Council ; btit 
since the change in the military system, which places 
all the separate armies under the Coinniandcr-in-chicf 
of India, the lt>cal eotnmanders-in-ohief are no longer 

o 

members of Council, and tlio Military Secretary to 
Government has been dis])onsc<l with. From October 
to April the seat of the Government is in Madras; but 
as the liot weather draws on, the Government moves 
np to Ootacanmnd — situate<l at a height of 7000 feet 
on the Nilgiri Hills — and for the other .six months of 
the year carries on its business from there. In matters 
of legislation the Governor is assisted by a Council, all. 
except certain ex-officio members, nominated by himself, 
althojigh certain specific*! constituencies liavo, under 
tlio ]'..tilarged Councils Act of 1 892, the right of recom- 
mending certain non-oflicial members to a seat on the 
Council. I may say that in Madnis the now Council 
was working most satisfactorily when I came away. 

Under the local government is a body composed of 
four senior officers, called the Hoard of Rovenuo, who 
are appointed specially to look after the details of work 
in tho Land Rovenuo Survey and Settlomout Forest, 
Salt and Excise Departments, and below thoin, again, 
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come the main body of civil servants. Madras is 
divided into twenty-one districts, who.se equipment in 
almost every instance is carried out in the following 
way: The head of the district is the Collector. He is 
respon.sible for the proper working of all the adminis- 
trative and jiulicial functions of the (lovernment in 
his di.strict. He has carefully to watch an<l control 
every servant of the Government, examine all returns 
and reports of magisterial an<l jinlicial trials, and super- 
vise the work done by ihedistriet medical and sanitary 
officers, the police, the forest officers, the jail depart- 
iiicnt, and the collection ot revenue ol all descriptions, 
land, salt, excise, forest customs, and income-tax, «S:c. ; 
and when I tell you that soTiie of the Ma<lras ilistricts 
arc qtjitc 6000 square miles in extent, anil contain 
over 2,000,000 inliabitants, you will understaml that 
the Collector’s office is no sinecure. The next official 
is the District Judge, of the same standing in the 
service as the Collector ; i.c.. he receives the same pay, 
and the same man may be a judge one day and a 
collector the next. He has to transact the more im- 
portant judicial functions of the district, and his de- 
cisions can be carried up on appeal to the High (.’ourt 
of Madra.s. The next, in onler comes the Sub-C’olleclor, 
and below him the Assistant Collector, the lowest in 
rank among the covenanted civilians. Then there is 
the District Medical and Sanitary Dflicer, whose business 
it is to attend Government servants, to supervise hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, and to advise on all matters 
relating to the health of the people. Ihero is the 
Forest officer, the oflicer in the Public Works Depait- 
ment and in the Salt and Excise Department, possibly 
a chaplain if there should be any troops (piartered at 
the headquarters of the district, and there is the ofticer 
in charge of the jail. Below these, again, there is a 
numerous array of minor officials — almost entirely 


natives. 
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Tills gives a pretty good idea of the family party 
to be fomul in an ordinary district, and I may say 
from ]»ei*sonal observation, that, making due allowance 
for human imperfection, these officers as a rule fulfil 
their duties admirably. But there i.s no doubt that, 
in many instances, in the heavier districts, certainly 
more work is thrown upon thorn than they can really 
get through with complete satisfaction. Population is 
increasing 1 5 per cent, every decade ; education is 
advancing, and good though it may bo, it gives more 
[leople the power of writing and making themselves 
heard ; wealth, and with it the litigious spirit, is ad- 
vancing; communications arc being improved and arc 
daily extending; and gradually more life and animation 
is circulating throughout the people — all of which tends 
to throw more work on public sen-ants, who have daily 
to wade through larger and larger masses of correspond- 
ence brought by each morning’s post, till the wearied 
and harassed official hardly knows how to keep abreast 
of his work. I do not say that this applies to all with- 
out o.xooption — of cour-so some posts are lighter than 
others -- -but I do not think 1 oxaggornte when I say 
that the majtjrity of Government servants in India are 
overworked. If you ])rovido more of them you add at 
once to the expenses, which it is to evory one’s interest 
to keep tlown. True, something may bo done by 
incrojising the number of native officials in the higher 
ranks, but India generally is not ripe for a largo exten- 
sion in this direction. The experiment, though, is now 
on its trial, and if found to answer, can bo easily ex- 
tended. I have been informed, however, that in the 
strain on officials in the distressed parts of India there 
have been occjisions when some Indians in ras(>onsible 
posts have shown Inmontablo weakness. There is no 
doubt that whatever is done in this direction must bo 
done with evory safeguard to insure that none but the 
best men are put forward. Again, there is the hope that 
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local bodies may develop that true spirit ot selt-govern- 
ment by which much of the ortlinary daily work of 
public business may be pro])erly carried out ; but so 
far, I am afraid, 1 caimot sj)eak with unqualitied praise 
of the manner in which thLs work is uow l)oing con- 
ducted. In Madras we have fifty-six immieipalities in 
the larger centres of population, and district boards, 
something like our county councils, in each district ; 
but the municipal work has to be most carefully 
watched and supervised by Government, which pos- 
sesses ample })ower for this purpose. I wius asked not 
long ago bv a iion-othcial member of the Legislative 
Council whether Government could not issvic orders 
for the Collectors of districts to take more personal 
interest iti the work of the municipalities, and Govern- 
ment had to reply that such interference wo\ild bo 
contrary to the whole spirit of local self-government. 
This question showed the (Hthdcnco which some, even 
of the most intelligent and enlightened inon in the 
country, entertain of tlie capacity of nmnieipalities to 
manage tlicir own affairs, ilowcver, the movement is 
started and is progressing. It has only been in opera- 
tion a few years, an<l it is hardly fair to expect too 
much from it in what tnay be considered its infancy, 
at all events as regards the work it is called upon to 
do uow. 

The district or rural hoards arc all presided over 
by the Collectors of the district. One of the most 
important and useful works which the mumcipahtics 
are now taking up is the provision of water-works and 
drainage schemes. These schemes arc first inve.stigatod 
by the sanitary engineer to Government, and when 
approved arc put in hand by the Public oi 's c 
partineut. Owing to the insumcicncy of local resources, 
it has been found ncces.sary to supplement them by 
grants from the Government treasury. In most cases 
half the total amount has been given as a free grant 
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from GovcrniiK'fit ; while the otlior half is lent on easy 
terms, and is repaid by yearly instalments of principal 
and interest. It is proposed to set aside a certain sum 
every year until every large centre of population has 
beeti provided with pure water and an edicient system 
of drainage. Madras city it.self, containing nearly half 
a million (tf inhabitants, presents unusual dilhcultios on 
account ol its low-lying situation. It has a fairly good 
supply of wafer, but its present system of drainage is 
very taully. When I came away last March, a com- 
prehensive scheme of inipj-oveineiit in both these par- 
ticulars had been wtu-ked out, and I hope before very 
long an enormous advance will have been ctVeetod 
there, whi<‘li cannot hut prove of great benefit to the 
people. 

I shudder to think what fearliil devastation the 
advent ol the jilaguc would work in a large city Hkc 
Madras in its unimproved condition. Sanitation in an 
Kastern country is up-hill work ; it has often almost to 
bo hirced on the unwilling inliabitants — as witness tlio 
dilliculty of closing the Mohanu’dan burial-grounds, 
situated in tlie mid.st of a teeming population. The 
work, however, is stea<!ily going forward, and [ doubt 
not that the appearance of tliis awful plague will servo 
lus a useful object-lesson, and convince tlio most care- 
less lliat the inscrutable ways of the .sanitation depart- 
ment do really serve a wise juirpose. One very gooil 
step which hits lately been taken in this direction may 
be puintcd out.^ Nearly two years ago. at the sugges- 
tmn of Dr. King, the Government Sanitary Com- 
missionor, a sanitary inspector class was formed in 
connection with the Medical College at Madras, to bo 
attended by persons sent up by local boards and muni- 
cipalities. No fees arc charged for them, though they 
ftio for private students. The course extends over 
t hree rnonth.s, and tlie students are required to appear 
lor tho intermediate technical examination in hygiene. 
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From the very first the class has proved an iiiiiiiense 
success, and cannot tail to be of widespread advantage. 

I do not propose to weary the reader with statistics 
of the progress of education in Madras: the subject is 
one which receives the constant attention of the Govern- 
ment, which spends all it can spare on this imptutant 
object. As in tins country, so there, tliero is a loud 
demand for more assistance from the State, though there 
the cry is for grants in aid more ot higher education 
than of pi’iinary, which has resulted in somewhat 
disproportionate help having been given to those who 
might reasonabl}’ be expected to contribute more to 
their own education. G«)vcrnmeiit will have to con- 
sider carefully liow to keep the balance even. As 
regards technical education, I wouhl point out that 
even in that backward country the subject has re- 
ceivetl considerable attention. In 1^93 scheme 
was sanctioned, tinder which nine grades of technical 
examinations, elementary, intermediate, and advanced, 
have been provided. Kxaminations are provided in as 
many as eighty-five technical subjects. The candidates 
arc prepared for about one-half ot the subjects, an<l so 
far tlie results are satisfactory. Opportunity was taken 
to revise thoroughly the imlustrial .standards provided 
in the Grant-in-aid Code, so that they might leail up 
to the amended technical examination scheme. I he 
policy 5f Government has been to withdraw gradually 
from almost all State educational institutions, while it 
has done all it can to encourage the educational move- 
ment through other agencies. In connection with this 
1 might here slate that excellent educational work lias 
been done by the various missionary bodies. I make 
no comment on their proselytising work, on the success 
or otherwise of their eflbrUs to convert the natives to 
Christianity— with that tbo Government has absolutely 
no concern, and wisely holds aloof from it- but in t leir 
secular work tlioir educational and civilising in ueuccs 
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have been of <^eat service to Goveminent, and their 
schools receive large grants-in-aid from the State. It 
imi.st not be understood that the State has actually 
retired frt)in carrying on the work of education in 
Governirient institutions: on tlic contrary, there are 
.still throe large (lovernrnent Colleges. It has also 
Schools tor the Training of Teachers, an Engineering 
College, a School of Art, a Mcilical College, a Law 
College, and a \’eterinary School. 


It seems unttccessary to our purpose to cmiinerate 
all the hospitals ami di.spen.saries. or to give statistics 
ot patients »)r statistics of vaccination ; but in all these 


matters constant ami regular advance is made every 
year. I might specially allude with satisfaction to the 
great progress which ha.s been imule in the way of 
giving medical relief and comforts, administered by 
women properly trained and taught, to tlio suftering 
women in Madrjus. Lady Dufl’erin. whose name will 
ever be held in loving ami grateful memory by millions 
of the sick an<l distressed women of India, left behind 
her. in that country, work for tho.se who came after 
her. whicli I am glad to think has been faithfully 
and Inyaily carried on; and it is a matter of special 
gralitioation to Lady Wenloek and myself to think 
that when wo loft Madras this work had not languished 
m our haml.s. I could not. even if I had space, nar- 
rate the horrible treatment and lorture.s to whicli so 
many jjoor wcunen of that country have been sub- 
jected through the ignorance and carelessness of their 
attendants. But a gradual imj)rovcinont is everywhere 
making itself felt, and every year that passes will, I 
truly believe, show a marked advance in this respect. 

Just at this moment, wlicii our attention has been 
so recently and anxiously drawn to the struggle in which 
the Government of India is engaged against the terrible 
visitation of famine in large tracts of that country, I 
might pcrhap.s venture to touch on this question. 
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althoiijfh I am thankful to say that at present Madras 
is almost entirely outside the alfected area. The Pre- 
sidency of Madras was save<l, in the November j)rece(l- 
ing the famine, by an abnormal rainfall of fifty indies 
— which unfortunately, however, missed the nortliern 
parts of the province— tins one month’s rainfall actually 
exceeding the average rainfall of the whole year for 
Madras. This dread spectre of famine is. I may say, 
never absent from the thoughts and fears of all Indian 
officials. The prosperity or otherwise of almost all 
the inhabitants of this great cotmtry «leponds entirely 
on the rainfall, and although several years in succession 
may pass without any serious deficit, the piust history 
of India exhibits a long series of failures of more or 
less severe intensity : so that I take it we may look 
upon it as accepted fact that we sliall always have to 
face a certain number of lean years at recurring periods. 
I need hardly say that Government has no power over 
the elements; it can but do its best to minimise the 
evils of drought. The chief weapons for this purpose 
are undoubtedly the extension of irrigation and of 
railways. The larger the area you can bring under 
Avet cultivation, of course the smaller is that under 
dry ; but you will always have an enormous prepon- 
derance of the latter over the former. It must not be 
supposed that you can ever render the whole country 
secure against famine by irrigation alone ; even if you 
had the water, the laws of gravitation are against you. 
Still, much has been done, and will still be done, in 
this direction. I sincerely trust that Government Avill 
never cease offering facilities for the construction of 
wells wherever feasible, for every well constructed us a 
barrier against future famines. As I have already 
pointed out, railways are an enormous boon to famine- 
stricken districts. They bring in grain to the doors of 
the starving people, and steady the price. I foimd in 
1891—92 — a period of great scarcity in Madras — how 
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invaluable the railways were iu this respect. On that 
occasion it frequently happened that the grain mer- 
chants would form a ring to put up the price of grain 
in a particular locality; but then an outsider would 
order up a truck loud on liis own account, and down 
fell tlie price at once to tlie level of the rest of the 
country. My experience tlien was that there was 
plenty of grain in the land ; and I am glad to sec that 
up to now tlie Government of India is satisfied that 
tlie ordinary trade of the country can supply the 
requirements of tlio people without any interference 
on the part of the State. I always look upon sucli 
interference as more likely to do harm than good, and 
consider it. should not be resorted to, save in the last 
extremity. Tlie chief duty of Govornment now is to 
SCO that those in want are ]>ut in the way of earning 
•suHicient wages to pay for their daily bread, leaving 
it. to private individuals to supply the demand, while 
removing all obstacles which might retard their eflorts. 
ihe system under which this is being done has 
been most carefully worked out, and 1 uni convinced, 
by my own experience, is being admirably executed. 
The methods and plans of dealing with looo labourers 
can be expanded to deal with lo.ooo or 100,000, 
always supposing you have sufheient supervising officers 
to cover the whole of the ground. Of course this 
involves the expenditure of a vast sum of money, but 
the Government cun and will find all that is required 
for what I may call their first line of dofenco. After 
that there is ample scope for private charity. 
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I ESTEEM it a great compliment to have been a-sked to 
cunlributc a paper on Bombay, but I beg tny readeis will 
realise tliat I undertake it with a clear consciousness of 
iny incapacity to deal adequately with the subject. I 
daresay tliey may think that, because I have been tJover- 
nor of Bombay, and livcil there for nearly tivo years, 
I must know all about it; whereas my feeling is, that 
an experience of that kind and length, whilst it has 
taught me much, has also shown jne how superticial 
my knowledge is, compared with that of many men 
now in England who have spent tlie best part of their 
lives amongst tho natives of that Bresidenc}', and were 
every day in close contact with them. The reader 
will please understand, tlierefore, that my remarks are 
oftered with the utmost humility. It would be, of 
course, impossible, within the space at 1113' disposal, to 
give a thorough conception of the Bombay Brcsidency; 
all 1 can do is to try to instil some interest into a 
summary, a condensed recollection, of the man^' matters 
which occupied my attention for five very busy years. 

To start with, every one knows the outline of the 
Presidency, it is only a strip along part of the western 
coast of India ; but we who know Bombay think it 
a highly important strip in very many waj-s, and are 
not disposed to concede to any other province or 
Presidency a greater importance. The motto of the 

city of Bombay is Urbs prima ta Irtdis, and, in m3' 
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opinion, you might inoludc nearly the whole worl<l, 
and taking into consideration everything that lends 
interest — its jmsilion. pieturesqueness, trade, popula- 
tion. wealth, public buildings, municipal government,. 
r<*ads, and the activity, education, and mitural intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants and still liombay would be 
first. TIkto is a 1 limltistaiii w»)rd in constant use in 


India, “ pin^ku,” which 1 might translate “ (ptito first- 
class." and both Presidency and eity tire "pucka.” 

Now, if the rcailer will look at tlic map, he will 
follow the four administrative divisions of Bombay. 
The im)st northern is Sind, next it is Guzerat, then 


the Deccan, and the most sonthorn Canara ; - whilst 


here along the coast sotith of Bombay is the Kon- 
kan, partly in the central or Dcocan division, and 
partly in the southern, and tlieso divisions lend thoni- 
selves by difterenccs of language to administrative 
division. People in Kngland t>ften ttilk loosely of “ tliC 
vernacular," as if there were one for all India, whereas 


there arc four main linguistic tlivisions in Bombay 
alone, wliieli correspond to the administrative divisions. 
Besides which, there arc variations, such as Konkanese, 


and a patois which is talked, I believe, by the native 
(Miristians in the fishing and farming villages round 
Bombay city, full of Portuguese phrjusos and words, 
rolics of old Portuguese inHucnco, and which is, I have 
been told, unintelligible beyond themselves to any one 
hut a skilled interpreter specially engaged by the High 
Court. But one must not run away with the idea that 
all the land included in tliat area on the map is British 
territory ; a good deal of it is Native State terri- 
tory. Just below Sind is the territory of the Rao of 
Cutch, whose sea-coast subjects are hold sailors, voyag- 
ing across the Indian Ocean to trade with Zanzibar, 
and who enjoy the curious privilege, that when on 
land they are the Rao’s subjects, and when at sea are 
British subjects ; and just south of Cutch is Kathiawar 
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u collection of Native States, each adniinisterecl to ;i 
greater or lesser degree by its ruler, according to Ids 
efficiency. Sometimes you will tind a British oHicer 
administering a State where the chief is a minor, or 
where he has proved his incompctency. 

Iheii, dotted all over Bombay like plums in a cake, 
you will find bits of the great State of Baroda, whose 
chief is the Gaekwar, representing one of the oreat 
M.diratta otl’shoots from the Peishwa of Poona. Other 
ortshoots are the Maharaja Seiudia of Gwalior and 
the Maharaja Molkar of Indore, all ol whom corre- 
spond directly with the Government of India; whilst 
further south, again, is the territory of the Kajah of 
Kolhapore, who is perhaps regarded by the Mahrattas 
as the first of the great Mahralta cliiefs. There are 
many otlier Native States, too numerous to mention 
separately, lor they number abt)tit 350, some iloba- 
medan, .some Hindu Kajpul, some Mahralta; whilst 
here, just below Bombay city, is the little State of 
Jinjiaa, whoso ruler, the Nawab, is of Abys.sinian origin, 
and wbo.so ancestors, by their exploits on the sea, 
forced their services on the Mahralta rulers. The 
Habshi, as ho is called, is the very rever.se of a pirate 
now, and can claim that the condition of female ciluca- 
tion in his State is quite equal to that of the British 
territory which enclo.sos him. 

And now it seems best to begin at the north, and 
thus traverse briefly each of the territorial divisions. 

Ihc great Oriental traveller and writer, Sir Bichard 
Burton, described Sind as Little Egypt, and the natural 
feature that justifies the title is tlic great river Indus. 
It Hows away from the Himalayas through the Puu- 
jaub till it comes under the jurisdiction of Bombay 
some little way above Sukkur, where it is crossed by 
the great cantilever bridge called after the Marquis of 
Lansdowne ; and I think a little information about the 
great river may be helpful. 

D 
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Histokv Aiiove and Below. Alexander the Great. 

Mils. Miu Ali Murad. Miani. 

Now oiir coimnoD experience of river.s teaches 
us tliat tlioy run in vjilley.><, but the Iiuhis docs the 
direct ojiposite : it runs alt>nj' the top of a bank, which 
slopes away very j^radually on both si<ies ; and. what’s 
more, it j)ilcs uj> its own bank. Ex])criencc teaches 
us tliat a river is fetl by streams, tliat is, tliat the 
streams flow into a river; but in Sind streams flow 
out of ihc Indus on botli sides. Tlio consequence of 
this is tliat man is perpetually fightinj; nature. Man 
wants the Indus water to flow over the land, for it 
brings with it a bountiful .supply of manure in the 
form of .silt: but man thinks it wkso to regulate the 
flow to proper limes and .seasons and in proper quan- 
tify, un<l so ho built banks, or bunds a.s they are 
called in India, to train tlie course of the river and 
keep it within bounds. We may instance the great 
Ka.shnior Buml. which protects all the country right 
away to Shikarpur from floods. But the river 
protests, and very vigorously too, against such regu- 
lations, and building up its bed higher and higher 
every year, and working away stealthily under the 
bunds, it manages every year to make breaches in the 
bunds, and flows away solemnly acro.ss the country, 
ensuring a splendid crop the following cold weather, 
but discouraging farmers, and doing in the long run 
more harm than good. Mending the bunds in flood 
time is terrible work in the intense moist heat that 
then prevails, but the officers who have to attend to 
these matters never flinch, though the duty may, they 
well know, cost them their lives. Upper Sind is about 
the hottest part of India. Kuropeaus manage to snatch 
about four hours’ sleep in the hot weather by putting 
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their beds on the roof, donning them witli water, and 
sleeping under a punkah. 

It is said that a native judge who was sent tijoro 
in the ordinary course of duty begged to be ivinoveil, 
as no one but an Englishman couhl stand such heat ! 
Burton also calls Sind “ the Unhapj)y Valley,” and 
perhaps not inaptly, Avhen one considers that there 
is another place in Sind where it is on otticial 
record that mosquitoes are so numerous and vora- 
cious that the horse.s have to bo put under inoscjuito 
curtains. 

I must mention one more curious thing about the 
old river. The reader will sec on the map Sukkur, 
where the Lansdowno Bridge is: well, that is at the 
tail of a low range of hills, and the river has preferred 
to cut its way throiigh that range to bciuling a few 
miles to the west and going round the tail ; and if .some 
day it took it into its head to do so, there would be the 
Lansdowne Bridge lett high and dry as a warning that 
nature is stronger than man. 

Those who have read Mayne Keid’s .stories of 
incidents by flood and field in America, will remem- 
ber hi.s interesting description of tracking — some- 
times it is a horse, sometimes a wild animal — and how 
minutely ho describes every little sign which the 
trackers take advantage of. Well, in Sind, and I (hiro- 
say in other parts of India where the soil accepts and 
retains a clear imprint, trackers, or “ pagis ” as they are 
called there, are in common use for following up stolen 
cattle, horses, and camels, and for tracking criminals 
too ; and such confidence is given to their proficiency 
and reliability that their evidence is accepted as cir- 
cumstantial in the courts. I don’t know how they 
would get on with booted feet, but they will pick out 
the impression of one pair of bare feet amongst a 
hundred others. 

But I must not take up all my space with the Indus., 
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intorestiiiij though it is, save to roniind you that when 
you read letters and articles about the advantages and 
heiietits of irrigation as compared witli tliosc I'rought 
by a railway, you must jiot jvuiip to the conclusion 
that all irrigation in India is similar to that derived 
iVoiii the Indus. We have laul out millions of pounds 
on hii-'e irrigation tanks and miles of (amals in other 
parts of India ; but whcrea.s, as 1 have said, the 
lu<lus brings down a wealth of manure with its waters, 
the waters of many of these lakes arc what the natives 
call ' hard, ” they do not hear silt, and tmless the 
land is highly manured artitieially they soon impoverish 
if : and the native farmer, who, «ui th»‘ highe.st aijtho- 
rity, knows his owti business thorotighly well, will not 
use this hard water unle.ss ho is certain of being able to 
get plenty of luatmre. So averse are they from using it, 
that in one year when there was a famine they would 
nt)t use it in many places where they might have, 
bi'causo their weather prophets — who proved to be 
false prophets — foretold rain on a certain day. 

Now to the in)rlh-wcst of Karachi you will see 
Quetta, a great military station, holding the pjtsses 
through whi(di many of tho greatest military inva- 
sions of India have come — to bo supci'soded, wo will 
hope, only by the peaceful invjusions of the iron horse, 
which will link up Eumpe and India eventually — 
atid away to the south Karachi, wlicrc man has done 
wonders in making a really useful liarbonr, and which 
is likely to become more and more important every 
year as the port for Nortliorn India, and will bo of tho 
utnmst value to India if ever it should be necessary to 
send out troops for the defence of the frontier. 

And now to got away south to Kathiawar, the 
province of Native States. I have said that Bombay 
was “ pucka,” and hero I may point out two note- 
worthy things she Itas done on quite difteront lines. 
She has sent the only natives of India who have sue- 
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Deeded in getting into the House of Coiniiions, one as 
a Liberal, Mr. Dababhai Xaoroji, who was born, I be- 
lieve, in Baroda territory ; the other as a Conservative, 
Sir M. M. Bhownagree, who was for some years in the 
Council ot the Maharaja Bhaunagar. That is one re- 
markable achievement ; and the other is that she has 


sent to England the champion batsman of 1896, 
Kumar Shir Banjitsinhji. who is a cadet of the house 
ot H.H. the Jam of Jamnagar. 

It is quite impossible for me to exj)lain to you the 
scheme of our relations to the Native States of India. 


Mr. Lee Warner, who in these volumes deals with 
My.soro, has written about these relations in his “ Pro- 
tected Princes of India,” a book that should be read by 
those who wish to un<lerstand how ti-nder is the touch wo 


apply to the native princes of Imlia in alliance with her 
Majesty the Queen. Their powers are, liowever, limited 
to those of administration an<l jiirisdiction ; they cannot 
make war, and they cannot make alliances with other 
States inside India, or powers outside of India. All 
ot them are subject to the advice of the Government 
of India, and not all of them have full powers of juris- 
diction ; indeed, in some very small and unimportant 
States the powers of the chief are merely magisterial, 
and not so great as those of a petty se.ssional bench in 
England. Where this is the case, the British Govern- 
ment exercises the rest of the power through its otticers. 
The highest British officer nearest to the State may, 
for instance, be the judge of the State, trying all the 
serious cases, and the Government of Bombay is the 
Court of Appeal. As I have said, there arc three 
hundred and fifty Native States under Bombay, which 
give the Governor and his colleagues an enormous 
amount of work in settling disputes between State and 
State, generally about land, and in considering appeals 
against interference by British officers with the rights 
claimed by a chief ; and these appeals are frequently 
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drawn up by very able lawyers, and are most volunii- 
nous. 1 remember one of fifteen huiKlred long para- 
graphs, I told the eliiefs of Guzerat once that tlieir 
appeals would be decided much more quickly if they 
could induce their advocates to be more concise. 

On one (H'casion a horrible tragedy very nearly 
occurrcMl in Jiiv lime in a Native State under adminis- 
(ration, 'I’wo men had been convicted <)f murder, but 
on appeal to (he tu)vernment of Hoinbay their death- 
sentence was commuted to penal servitude. Time was 
getting short, anil the respite was teh'graphed ; but the 
telegraph clerk sent the message to another town of 
.somewliat similar name, and if it luid not fortunately 
happened that no hangman was to bo found, the respite 
would liavc been of no use. 

The premier chiet of Kathiawar is thoNawab of Juna- 
gad, a Mohaincdan ehief, a curious relic of Mohamc- 
dan rule, for nearly all the other chiefs are of Rajput 
descent. In Kathiawar there arc many sacred shrines 
visited by thousands and thousauils of pilgrims yearly, 
who put themselves to the utmost inconvenience, nay, 
almost torture, in performing them ; however, the iron 
horse is helping pilgrims very much. Here in Junagnd 
is a very sacred ])laco, Prabhas Patan, wliero the Mo- 
hamednn mosques and the Hindu temples lie so close 
together that there arc present all the elements of dis- 
cord : and hero ocimrred the serious disturbance which 
led up to the Rombay riots, in which eighty pcr.sons lost 
their lives and five hundred were wounded. 

Junagad is almost the westernmost point of British 
India. Here, to their lust hiding-place, have retreated 
the only remaining specimens of the Asiatic lion. 
Ihere are men alive now who remembor them as far 
oast as Central India, but now there is not one loft 
except here. 

Well, if you wont to Kathiawar you would find 
yourself able to run about it by rail easily enough ; but 
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some of the chiefs have still to do jouruevs Iti bullock 
carriages, drawn by grand bullocks who swing along 
steadily at three miles an hour. 

That wise man General Wellc-slcy, afterwards Duke 
of Wellington, when he was handed over the cominaml 
of the army of the Carnatic, the army that ha<l crushed 
the power of Tippu Sultan at Scringapaiam in 1799. 
recommended witli all liis powers of argument that the 
Mysore herd of draught bullocks shouhl be maintained. 
His arguments were successful, and by the aid of that 
herd, the liighest bred in India, which is as full oh 
higldy bred cattle as England is of highly bred horses, 
he was able to drag his artillery and his other impc<li- 
menta so effectively through the campaigns he fought 
in the Deccan and Central India as to have warranted 
his attributing liis .success very much to the speed and 
endurance of these plucky beasts. 

India is very much like other countries in exhibit- 
iug specimens of migration; little human islands, dotted 
about, separated in some ca.ses by a long wa}- from their 
mainland. Here in Kathiawar, for instance, amongst 
others, you will finil the MianjLS, a wild, turbulent race, 
who liave been only half civilised, and who are ready 
to go out into outlawry for what others regard as very 
trivial rea.sons. In many cases, I fear, it must be 
attributed to tlicir adoration of the fair sex. and their 
jealousy if nnotlier is more favoured; then eilhor the 
lady’s nose is sliced oft’ or the rival is murdered, jukI 
out goes the criminal into outlawry. Presently he is 
joined by other do.spcradoes, and a little gang is formed 
which goes up and down the country earning a pre- 
carious existence by highway robbery ; much syin- 
pathi.scd with by the villagers, passing easily across 
the borders of the States, so as occasionally to eludo 
the vigilance of tho active police of one chief, and 
live for a while under the tolerant apathy of another. 
Hundreds of police and troops are after them all over 
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the country. K\ent»ially they dodge backwards and 
forwards across tlie Hann of Cutcli out of one juris- 
diction into another, sometimes audaciously stealing 
the chief’s best horses, until at last they are cornered, 
ami <lic righting like bravo Jiicn. Graml soldiers they 
would make il they would but put up witlj discipline, 
but tlioy are dithcidt to manage in any occupation. 

When wo lirst assortcil our inHuenco in Kathiawar 
we found it absolutely chaotic as regards land rights 
and boundaries. It had been for years a case of “ let 
rlicm take who have the power, and let them keep wlu) 
can. A brave man rose against the oppression and 
rapacity of liis chiel, touglit his way to power, trampling 
on the rigljis ot his neighbours a.s well as the chief ho 
supplanted, and placed himself on the " Gadi ” more 
or loss securely. Such want of .system going on for 
decafles naturally ob.scured the customary rights of 
landowners : tor nuicli of the land law of India was not 
written, but handed down from father to son by word 
of mouth, and none the less accepted. By degrees a 
coiiit, wliioh we advised the chiefs to establish amongst 
them.scivcs. Inis unravelled much of the tangle into 
wliich land titles and botmdaries hatl got, and lui.s 
settled amicably tlic disputes between the chiefs and 
tlioir " (lirassins," the landed gentry and yeomen of 
the cotmiry; but occasionally, indeed I may say pretty 
frequently, the Bombay Government is occupied with 
uppeaks from this court's decisions, and having given 
its decision, another appeal goes on to the Secretary of 
State. No litigant in India is ever satisfied until the 
Queen has herself decided his case ; ho will go on 
appealing until ho has spent every penny he can raise 
on his property in lawyers' fees. To have a suit on 
hand is almost as necessary as, and a good deal more 
uignifiocl than, his daily food. It gives him a position 
amongst his neighbours, and an inexhaustible subject of 
conversation. So Kathiawar is becoming very peace- 
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fiil and liighly civilised. A well-appointed railway 
train whirls you from British territory to Uaj Jvot, 
where the British fla;; Hies over the Political Assent’s 
house, and there you Hnd a tine college for the cadets 
of the chiefs’ houses, a splendid memorial hall, with 
pictures of the chiefs, and other signs of a combined 
interest in art and sciences. You will tind electric 
light and telephones in some of the palaces, and, 
generally speaking, a savour of progress over the laud; 
whilst, by way of contrast, you can ^till sec occasionally 
great herds of Black buck close to the railways. 

Well, much as I should like to linger over Kathia- 
war, for many of whose chiefs I have a sincere regard. 
I must ueverthele.ss get on, and 1 come next to the 
northern division, Gu/.erat, a favoured lau<l, seldom 
visited by want, capable of growing the best Intlian 
cotton. Dholera an<i Surats arc well-known names in 
the cotton market. Wc have tried very hard to intro- 
duce and keep permanent the cultivation of the long 
stapled cottons of Egypt and America, but the native 
plant growing alongside has managed to get its seeds 
wafted into the long staple and has adulterated it, and 
the Indian farmer, who, as 1 have said, knows his busi- 
ness thoroughly well, prefers to grow a big crop of 
short staple to a precarious one of h>ng. In one corner 
of Bombay city you might think yourself in Man- 
chester, so numerous are the chimneys of the cotton- 
spinning mills. Most of the Guzerat cotton goes there 
to be spun, though there arc mills also at Ahmedabad, 
the capital town. Broach, and other towns. But Ahme- 
dabad is famous too for its wood-work, which you sec 
in the windows of mosques and temples, as you see 
marble-work in Rajpiitana and the North-West; noted 
too in certain wealthy circles in America for very 
beautiful and expensive carpets, some of them silk, 
and with the pattern on both sides. Guzerat is 
making its mark now in railways constructed, or to 
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be cou.structed, to a considerable extent out of money 
subscribed by natives of India. Hitherto most of the 
railway capital of India has been subscribed in En"- 
laml . hut whether it be due to greater confidence 
amongst Indian capitalists, or to their having to be 
satisfied with lower rates of interest, certain it^is that 
the little line from Ahmcdahad to I’rantej, and the 
longer one from Surat to Xamlurbar, will be built 
out of rupees, not sovereigns. Surat was the chief 
factory of the old East India Company, ami an im- 
portant commercial port before Hombay attracted 
much notice. There you can .sec the old iiouse where 
the (Jovernor and the clerks lived, and which has 
stood a siege liefore imw. and in the graveyard the 
tombs «)1 many eourageous Englislimen. Some of 
the tombs are .Molnuuedan in architectural character, 
curiously enough— whether due to the eccentricities of 
tlio urclutcct or to a compliment to the ruling race. 

know not. To Surat, too, or close thereby, first 
came the Parsis when they emigrated from Persia 
liombay has attracted them away, as it hu-s also done, 
lus the river Tapti becamo unsuited to modern ocean- 
going craft, the trade of Surat. Surat luus been 
unlucky too ns regards flood and fire. The Public 
Works Department will in lime probably prevent the 
swollen Tapti making its way into the city: but fires 
there seem to be periodical. 

One of tho .Siuldcst sights I know of in Imlin is the 
hnglisli Clmrcli nt Knirn, in Giizerat. Still tho hend- 
qviurters of tho Collector of Knira, it is hnt for that 
no longer important. Earlier in tho century it was 
important enough to have a fine English church built 
there, consecrated, if I remember right, by Bishop 
Hcbcr; but almost immediately afterwards an English 
regiment quartered at Kaira lost more than half its 
strength. It ceased to bo a military station, and now 
that church stands there desolate, almost deserted 
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amidst the graves of the poor English lads who were 
swept away almost iu a night by the ravages of fever 
and cholera. 

Each of the adiiiinistrativc divisions of the Presi- 
dency has its special natural features to niy eyes. 
Sind, its deserts, Avhich can be turned into luxuriant 
farms by the wealth-bearing waters of the Indus ; the 
Deccan, its rocks and its castellated hills: Canara, its 
forests: and Guzerat, its English park-like scenery. 
Spleuditl trees stand in the hedgerows or sliaile the 
little villages with their red-tiled roofs, and but for 
families of monkeys hopping away from the fences, 
pea-fowls strutting about the Helds in perfect security, 
and flocks of great red-headed cranes, you might, as 
you whirl through the country in the train, or as you 
walk over the light dry soil, out ipiail-shooting at 
Christmas, imagine yourself iu Englan<l. The biril 
life of Guzerat is wonderful. At Christmas, when all 
men, ofticials and merchants alike, take holiday, camps 
are formed all over Guzerat for (piail, snipe, an<l duck 
shooting ; and later on in the year the only pig-stick- 
ing meet of any importance in Western Inilia is held 
at Guzerat. ” But as cultivation extemls, grey old boars 
get fewer and fewer, and I fear the Guzerat Cup will 
not be run for many years more. 

And now we must climb the passes, out of steamy 
Guzerat, on to the great tablc-hmd, 2000 feet above 
the sea, which slopes away from the western to the 
eastern coast, and is called the Deccan. Arid, rocky, 
accustomed to funiinc, scourged of old by war and 
oppression, hut the home of a sturcly race, the Mah- 
raltas. The mother of great rivers, venerated by all 
India, which rise in the Western Ghats and flow through 
many a mile right across the Peninsula to the Bay of 
Bengal. The ^ishna and the Godavory arc names 
familiar enough I doubt not ; and if fortune ever 
takes the reader to Mabableshwar, the hill scat of the 
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Uoinbay (Joveriiinunt in the hot weather, there he 
will timl the source of the SJicrcd Krishna; j^erliaps 
to hccoiuir still more sacred to Hindus when the sanctity 
ot the (lanj'es fades away, as it is sai*l it will do in a 
tew years. When that happens, as an old native friend 
<»t Kline, a very holy Hindu who lives at Heiiares, 
iLssuivd me it would. ! e.vpect the llrahniin jiriests of 
W ai, on the Krishna, and of Xasik, on the Godaveiy, will 
make a strong,' hid for succession; for pilgrimages, 
hesiiles hringing sanctity to the j)ilgrinis, hring wealtli 
to the iem[)les and their ministers. 

Now I have not trouhled the render with local 
llombay history : 1 have always fotmd it myself too com- 
plie.ated to he in general very attractive. I'igures Hit iti 


such mimhers across tiie stage througli tlie mist of ages 
that one has to he content with the most prominent, ami 
here in the Deccan you do Hnd a very noticeahle Hguro 
ill Sivnji, the loundcr ol the Mahratta Confederacy. It 
is claimed for him and tlic Mahratta rule now that he 
and Ids successors were good administrators — but 
fliat is somewliat ditlioult to believe when we read in 
the Wellington despat ehos. and in Monnlstuart Elpliin- 
stone s letters, what tlie slate of the Deccan was after 
a century of Mahratta rule: the country deserted save 
by hands ot robbers, i lie land imlilkMl. and mercliants 


leurlul of sending their goods alxiut save under tlie 
strongest es<N>rr. Well, that was many ycai-s after Sivaji 
died, and at any rate we must do hiin, the mountain 


rat, as the great Aurungzehc tlic Emperor called him, 
the crerlit of Iiaving successfully doHed the power of 
tho Mogul. The liill tops were with a little cutting 
natural castles, and thither Sivaji would retreat in 
safety if liard pressed ; at otlicr times his Maliratta 
troops on hardy Doccani ponies cantered quickly from 
place to place, attacking and disappearing with their 
spoils before they could bo caught as a rule; but 
capable of fighting a battle too. Sivaji was at any 
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rate u great commander, he enlisted eutliusiusiu. and 
be founded a kingdom, from whicl) have sprung G.walior, 
Indore, and Baroda. The Raja of Satara has tlisaj>- 
peared. and his usurping minister the Peislnva ot 
Poona, but Kolhapore remains. Tliesc remain, and 
nothing else, to mark Mahratta rule. They were not 
architects, and their public works were insigniticaut : 
whereas the M(dmmedaus have left us, for instance, the 
architectural beauties of Ahinedabad, and of Bijapur, 
where you may see one of the greatest domes in the 
world, and magniticent water-works, as at Alnnednagar. 
With all respect to them, I doubt if our hydraulic 
engineers are much in advance of the Mohamedan 
engineers, who knew how to catch every spring on the 
hillside and bring the water in cool undergrouml 
channels to enormous populations. It is said, though 
it is hard to believe, that the population of ihjapur 
numbered at one time a million souls, and yet there 
is but little water to be seen on t))C black soil plain 
around. If they <lid supply such a population with 
water, then they <lid something more noteworthy 
than we, who have brought water from the Western 
Ghats some sixty miles into Bombay for .some eight 
liundrcd thousand souls. 

I have said the Deccan is subject to famine ; .so 
much so is it, that in four of its districts a special law 
exists as regards iiioncy-lcnding, and a special judge. 
There is a famous Indian map showing those parts 
most liable to want, and amongst the parts most 
darkly coloured you will find parts of the Deccan. At 
this moment the thoughts of those Englishmen who 
are interested in India, and conscious of our responsi- 
bilities there, dwell much on this subject. I had an 
experience, not a bad one I am happy to say, of a 
dearth of crops ; and I feel sure you will like to know 
a little of how wo arc prepared to meet the foe. A 
code of rules has been prepared telling off certain depart- 
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mental officers to do certain work as soon as a state 


of famine is declared. It is for the local 'government to 

O 

say when it considers that a dearth of crops exists so 


serious as to warrant the title “ famine.” 


Previous to this 


the weekly weather reports and tlic reports on the state 
of tlic crops have kept Government fully alive to tlic 
possibility of famine, and the Public Works Department 
has been warneil, and has probably submitted its scheme 
of works for the district atVccted. This scheme is con- 


sidered by the cliief revenue officers who know the 
district best, and after careful consultation, Government 
dccide.s what it will commence with, so as to assist 


orou[)s of atVected villages. Then when there is no 
longer hope of getting a winter crop, and no agrictiltural 
employment can ho got, tlic works are thrown open. 
IVovision is made under the codes for the able-botlied 


man. tlio skilled artisan, wlio has to take up a lower 
class of labour, for the woak-bodied. for the women, the 
chililrcn, the old and sick. Arrangements for cooking, 
for getting water, for washing, for a market, for a 
hospital, for infctlous ca.ses, for paying wages, and for 
the amount of grain to ho given for a day's work — all 
these things have been provided for in the code. And 
a.s regards the system of grain wages. I had a curious 
cxpcrienco in the small famine that occurred when I 
was Govenior. The grain .sellers, as usual, combined, 
and put up prices. The grain market in India is highly 
sensitive, and the moment other parts of India where 
there was plenty of grain realised that these high 
prices were to bo obtained, tlieir grain poured in in 
such quantities that the price soon dropped to the 
normal level of an average year. But the famine code 
never contemplated grain being so cheap ; and its 
grain Avages would not buy as much money ns the 
labourer could earn in ordinary times, or in fact as 
much ns private employers of labour were giving at 
the time, and wo had to modify the code to suit this 
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novel state ot afiairs. The great difficulty iu a laminc 
is to get the people to concentrate at certain places 
where work and wages, and food and water, arc alike 
easily distributable. A dearth of rain means a dearth 
of provender, and the people, having nothing for their 
beasts to cat, have to send them to the jungles to keep 
thetn alive. Their means of locomotion arc therefore 
limited. They naturally don’t like to leave their houses, 
or to move their possessions till the last moment ; to 
many tradesmen it may mean the breaking up of their 
business. The Government officials and tlie grain 
dealers cannot get grain to every village, tlie means 
of locomotion and of traction arc paralysed except on 
the railway, and so it sometimes happens that a family 
with sick or very old relatives, or for other reasons best 
known to themselves, move at last almost too lute, and 
get to camp unfit to work, and in a condition fit for 
contracting any disease easily. In my experience, 
private employers, assisted by loams from Government, 
wore an immense assistance. By a system termed 
“ tuccavi,” Government advances loans to substantial 
agrictilturists at all times ; and in my famine expe- 
rience the benevolent and the shrewd alike came 
forward, borrowed money from Government, used it 
for making wells, private roatls, and so on, thus giving 
labour in the villages, and helping pcojde to stay there 
instead of moving. Some parts of Bombay had before 
this been very unwilling to take advantage of “ tuccavi,” 
and a rather humorous story is told of au ohl yeoman in 
the Southern Mahratta country. Soucar, you must know, 
means the money-lender, and Sircar the Government ; 
and on being asked why ho preferred borrowin«r from 
the Soucar at perhaps 10 to 12 per cent, interest to 
taking a loan from Government at 5 per cent,, ho 
said, “Ah, Saheb ! the Soucar may die, the Sircar 
never dies.” By which ho hinted that at the Soucar’s 
demise his books might bo so confused that ho might 
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escape rejmyini' some of llie capital ; b»it tliere was no 
such chance with Government. In some parts I found 
that the able-bodied migrated to other parts of India 
where harvest work was to be got, an«l remitted their 
wages home to their families by postal orders. M3' 
experience was that a railway is a hundred times as 
useful as an irrigation canal. It brings you ever}'- 
thing you want, and takes people, if nccessar3', otit of 
the stricken area just when all other means of locomo- 
tion have failed. It servos millions where irrigation, 
if it is used, woidd onl}* C!up!o3' and keep thousands. 
I trtist the (tovernment of India may tind, as I foun«l, 
that tlie dithcult}' is to get people t<) the food, not in 
procuring sulHcient food. 

I tiuist not leave the Deccan without mentioning 
Mahabloshwar and Poona. Government goes to Maha- 
bleshwar. about four thousand feet up, for about two 
months in the vor3' ht)t wejilher, but has to clear out 
when the rains commence. The Western Ghats run 
parallel with the sea, and are abo\it- there some twelve 
miles through from west to east. Maluibleshwar is on 
the western edge ami catches the full downpour of the 
monsoon — three hundred inches of rain; at Punchiraui. 
on theoiustern fa(!C of the Ghats, juid onl)' twelve miles 
ofl', only sixty inches fall, and that is bad enough. 
Mantilini’s description of a bod3' is quite applicable to 
one’s condition at such times. 

Poona is the cajiital of the Deccan, and the seat of 
government of the usurping Peishwar, the minister of 
the faineant Raja of Satara. The Mikado and the 
'I'ycoon in Japan was a ver}' similar case. It w’as from 
tho Temple of Parbutti. near Poona, that the last 
Peishwar saw his cavalry swarm out along tho hills 
towards Ganeshkhind, whore stands now tho tino palace 
of tho Governor, to attack tho British force on tho 
plain of Kirkco, whither Mountstuart Elphinstono had 
had to and saw them return a defeated mob. His 
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rovcnp came years i.lterwanls throiigl, Lis aclupleci 
son, the execrated aVaua Salteb. Then as he looked 
from larbntti up the Alula Hirer it would see.,, but a 
rocky torrent ; now, by means of a retainin«r uall, tlu-eo 
miles or so of beautiful river have been secured, a joy 
o al rowing men. Poona is the headnuarter.s of the 
Bombay army; and you timl l.ere the complication of 
three local authorities in the Poona urban munici- 
pality. a suburban municipality, and the cantonment 
and as funds are principally obtained by a system of 
octroi, you can imagiuo lliut a fine Helil for dispute 
oxLsts The native has a rootetl antipathy to pavin.r 
rates for his house or for water; at lea.st the well-to-do 
native has. He is not a believer in free-trade or in 
00 oing too cheap. You hear occaslonully a ‘^rcat 
outcry about tlie iniquity of the Government of fndia 
in putting a tax upon .salt, and your native stumi) 
orator waxes specially indignant over it. ^Vll)•, at a 
rough guess, I slioiihl say that the amount ])ai<l per 
head in octroi for the nece.ssaries of life— .sugar, grain, 
tirewood, and so on— by the inliabitants of, say, Bombay 
city U) the municipality, consi<lerably exceeds what 

they pay per head to Government in the shape of dutv 
on salt. 


Of the four administrative divisions tlierc remains 
the southom, chiefly noticeable perhaiis for its valii- 
ublo teak forc.sts, the home of the tiger and the bison. 

he forest policy of the Government of India and of 
Bombay is constantly being attacked, and the forest 
olhcers have no ca.sy time between the criticisms of the 
public upon their strict care of the jungles, which debars 
iQJunous depredations, and the criticisin of Govern- 
ment upon their alleged tendency to treat land which 
IS more fit for grazing than woodland as forest. 

It is highly important that these forests on the 
Western Ghats should be strictly preserved for timber, 
and also because they attract moisture ; and the .system’ 
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ol ciUtiiiy:, planting, seeding, fire-tracing, j.-'. bvnning a 
broad edge all round a jungle to prevent a lire creeping 
along the ground in tlic dry weather and destroying 
miles of valuable wood, have been earefully worked 
o«it. On the hillsides there was formerly permitte<l a 
most wasteful system of cultivation. The hill tribes 
would cut the jungle ^-ear after year in ditterent places, 
burn the wood, and grow their crops in the ashes. 
From Maliablesha ar yi»u can see many square miles ot 
bare hillside due to this practice. We have put a 
stop tt> this, anil by ilcgrees are reclolhing the hills. 
In other places the gra/.iers wore permitted to graze 
tlioir Hocks and herds uncheitked in the forest, destroy- 
in<>- all younir growth, 'i'he theory of our system ha.s 
been to grow sutHcient grass to give the graziers what 
they want, and also to grow forest trees. Of course 
there has been dis-salisfairtion where a particular cla.ss 
lias to put up with inconvenience for the good of the 
general public; but on the wlmle it seemed to mo that 
our policy had been successful, and that in a short lime 
those most atVected woulil find their professional outlook 
improved. It is to the jungles of the Wc.stern Ghats 
that, the eattlc-owners of some of the famine districts 
drive their beasts to keep them alive, and on such 
occasions wc have to give far greater licence in the 
mutter of grazing than at ordinary times. 

Now, having dealt with the four <livisions, I must 
say a word about the system of land tomire, which 
urt’ccts them all very similarly. Over the great part of 
the Presidency the system is ryotwari, i.c. the ryot, the 
fanner, is supposed to hold direct from Govorninont. Ho 
is a peasant proprietor, for, subject to paying an annual 
rent to Government, he is the proprietor ; ho cannot bo 
turned out of his holding .so long as ho pays the rent, 
but ho ha.s the right to soil it. His rent is fixed, aft«r 
the most careful inquiry, for thirty years. Tho inquiry 
includos tho nature of tho soil, the proximity of water, 
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the effects ot climate, the- neighbourhood ol markets, 
and the assistance of roads and railways. The inquiry 
extends over a considerable number of villages, and in 
the course ot it statistics are compiled as to the number 
ot inhabitants of houses, of tiled houses, of cattle, sheep, 
horses, carts, aud wells, as compared with what existed 

at the previous inquiry, generally some thirty years 
before. “ 

The officer who conduels this inquiry is called the 
settlement officer, his figures and proposals are criti- 
cised by the collector, the chief revenue officer of the 
di.strict representing the farmer's interests. His rci)ort 
is criticised again by the settlement eommi.ssioner, next 
the revenue commissioner reviews the whole, and finally 
Government exatnines all the papers and i.ssues its 
decision. In tlie course of inquiry the farmers are 
informed of the figures, and can ai>poal to Governtnent : 
and besides all this care tliere is a standing order of 
the Secretary of State limiting the percentage of 
increase of rent to certain fixed proportit>ns. We are 
now approaching the time when wo shall have been 
twice over all the agricultural land of the whole 
Presidenc}’. When the original settlement of rent has 
been revised it Ls ealle<l u revision .settleuiont, and 
henceforth the rent is not to be raised im account of 
improvements of soil or climate; though, of course, it 
might bo, if land becomes very valuable for building 
purposes, or owing to a railway coining near it. It 
seemed to me -about as good a land .system as I have 
heard of, short of absolute freedom of ownership, but I 
am inclined to think that the best lands have been 
favoured by the Secretary of State’s standing orders. 

There are three other departments whose ojiera- 
tio^ contribute largely to the revenue of India, aud in 
which Bombay is largely concerned — salt, exci.so, and 
opium. Large quantities of salt are made in the 
Presidency, both on the mainland and in Aden for 
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Ack’U iinil the Somali coast arc under Boinl'ay — whence 
it is ilistrilmtcd over IrnUu. and you can imagine that 
thi.‘ excise sj’stcin of Bombay is an important one wlien 
yon remember that Nature herself gives you a fer- 
mente<l liquor. Draw otV the juice of the Todi palm 
into an old earthenware vessel, and two hovirs after 
the stin is up the liim«>r begins to lermeiil ; whilst you 
have tudy to sit down in the jungles, and with that 
licpior, or from fruit of the Mhowra-troe, or from rice, 
yon can, with a chatty anti a saucer anil a bit of hollow 
reed, tlistil spirit. You can imagine that uniler such 
circumstances the excise .system has lo be pretty strict. 
Tliey are pretty heavy dritikers in the swampy h>w- 
lantls, anti apt to protest very strongly if iho system 
becomes toi» restrit^tive, anil their protestation takes 
the form of illicit distillation if Government through 
its contractors runs the price of liquor U}> too high. 
Our object is to keep it at. a price low enough to 
discourage illicit distillation, and high enough to dis- 
courage drinking; a very dillicult via vtotia, especially 
with interested parties appealing to the Government of 
India uml the Secretary of State against one’s i>r<lcrs. 

Finally, as to opium, there is not a scrap grown on 
British territory, but only in certain Native States, and we 
Imve to regidate its admission into, its pa.ssage through, 
and its export out of the Prcsiilcncy. Smuggling is 
fairly easy, and all sorts of dodges are resorted U> ; but 
rewards for {Icteclion are high, and on the whole I 
think we are fairly successful. 

And now a few words, far too few for it« worth, 
about the city of Bombay. Imagine a great city of 
800,000 souls, lying on the shores of a beautiful sea, 
sparkling in the sunshine, glorious in the monsoon, 
backed by grand mountains with many a cnstollatcd 
peak, nestling in palm groves, with hundreds of sea- 
going and coasting merchant vessels anchored in its 
harbour, with two busy lines of railway pioroing it, 
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with broad thoroughfares and grand buildings, witli a 
most active ami iutolligent mercantile community both 
European and native, with its lawns crowded day and 
night with pleasure an<l leisure seekers, and its bright- 
ness added to by the most brilliantly dressed ladies in 
the world, the Parsis. Imagine it if you can. I don’t 
think you can. I have seen many great cities of the 
East, and I have not seen one that could touch 
Bombay. 

You know how it became British : as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza, who married Charles 
II. Previous to that Mr. James Douglas tells us that 
Cromwell had thought of laying hold of it. and that in 
tho.se times our ministers wore a little vague as to its 
whereabouts, for they described it us “ near Brazil.” 
And when we took it, it was a poor kind of place 
indeed : only a scrap of an island with the sea racin" 
between it and other little islands which have since 
been connected; only a little fort with a few hou.ses 
around it, and a population of about 10.000, mostly 
vagabonds. Pretty unhealthy too, smelling strongly 
of decaying fish ; it killed ofl’ seven governors, an 
ambassador, and an admiral in three years. It does 
not sound much of a place to fight for, does it ? But 
wo had to, and wc did. The Dutch banged at us from 
the sea, and the Mogul’s admiral the 8 idi of Janjira 
battered at us; but wc clung on to it like grim death, 
sometimes short of men, sometimes of nioncy, pesti- 
lence inside, bad times and enemies outside, conscious 
that as the Tapti silted up and the glory of Surat 
faded, Bombay, the one great natural commercial 
harbour of India open to the sea, must become a 
jewel in the British crown. 

And one reason why Bombay is great is that wo 
have respected every religion. Almost in the centre of 
the city is the chief Mobamedan mosque ; one of the 
best sea-shore frontages is occupied by the Hindu 
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burning ground : the linost building site in Bombay 
is liehl by the Parsi Towers of Silence. Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, Nonconformists are all welcomed, 
and work very unitedly for the welfare of the natives. 
None has been forbidden, none molested, by reason of 
his religion, and her welcome has been repaid to 
Bombay a thoiisand-fold. The cleverest races of India 
have made it a busy mart, and the public-spirited and 
the philanthropic have spent their money in adorning 
and ciulowing licr. They have started about a hundred 
cotton-spinning mills, which consume over 3,000,000 
cwts. of cotton, and the port of Bombay has a sea- 
borne trade of about 1 00,000.000. You know 
what this means - empl<\yTnent of labour. She has 
three daily European papers ami a crowd of weekly 
vernacular papers, a university, several art colleges, a 
veterinary <‘ol!ego, a tcelmical school jind an art school, 
which latter ha.s turned out mo.st of the masons who 
have decorated her public buildings. High schools, 
elementary schot)ls, charitable schools, boys’ schools, 
and girls’ schools in quantities. Clubs of ail kinds, 
both native and European, social, yachting, cricket, 
football, swimming, hunting, ami golf. Three lino volun- 
teer cor[)s, one mountc<l. one artillery, and one rifle. In 
fact, in every way you can think of, Bombay is as busy 
as it is possible to bo, and in appearance magnificent. 
I may bo a little partial, but I really do not know a 
sight more creditable to British capacity for adminis- 
tration than that of a cricket match on the parade 
ground at Bombay between the Presidency European 
Eleven and the Par.sis. Splendid buildings frame one 
side of a triangle, the ornate dome of the railway 
terminus almost dwarfed by the size and chaster stylo 
of the dome of the municipal hall, whilst hospitals, 
colleges, and schools complete the rank. From ton to 
twenty thousand spectators preserve for themselves an 
orderly ring, watching with the most intense interest an 
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English game pla3'ed between Englishmen and natives 
in a thoroughly good, sporting, gentlemanly spirit. 

And what has protluced such a sight, combining 
tlie employment of the most educated and cultivated 
labour in the designing, and abundance of manual 
labour in the buihling, of such ediKces ^ — the legitimate 
inference, that such buildings must moan entire conti- 
dence atnongst trader.s and a great demand for means 
of locomotion, and great conH<k‘ncc in the rulers that 
the ruled can manage their local atlairs well, displaying 
a noble charity and a keen recognition of the necessity 
for education. All this you see in the buildings, and 
in the crowds a respect for authority and for order, and 
a growing love for a manly, healthy occupation. And 
all this lia.s been produced by Pax Britannica ; for, re- 
member this, tliat India had not for hundreds of years 
known such peace as England has secured for her. 

My thoughts linger on Bombay, and I would, if 
time permitted, dwell on tlic subject longer, but I 
must get on to my conclusion, and consider the 
system by whicli the affairs of eighteen millions of 
Souls arc administered. That is not a very easy or a 
very light affair. I daresay you tliink — most people in 
England do — that all a governor of an Indian pro- 
vince has to do is to entertain. Well, my exporienco 
was that it required from seven to ten hours a day at 
the desk every day in the week, including Sundays, all 
the year r<iund, without a bolida}’ f*)r five years ; and 
most Indian officials work the same, if not more. 

First, of course, is the legislative macliino, for the 
orders of the Executive Government should bo based 
on law. There is a Legislative Council formed of some 
twenty-three members, nominated by tlie Governor in 
Council, eight of whom have been selected by certain 
elected bodies, such as groups of great landowners, the 
Administrative Divisions, the Municipality of Bombay, 
and the Chamber of Commerce and the University. 
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Aiul wlion this Council meets, the members may ask 
questions after (he manner of the House of Comntons. 
The laws it j)asscs have to be approved by the Govern- 
ment of India aiul the Secretary of State. 

Having been approved, it is for the Executive 
(T(>v<-rnment. the Governor in Council, to set them in 
mot ion. 

The (iovernor and two colleagues, inciid)ers of the 
Indian Civil Service, who have equal pi>wcrs with tlio 
CJovernor. <‘xeepl that he may overrule them, though 
I imagine lie rarely does, form the Executive Govem- 
nient. 'I'liey an; assisted bj' <lepartments licaded by 
uiuler-seri'etarics and secretaries. The Govcrtior and 
his (a*lleagm;s divide the work between them, ami the 
secretaries liave to see that itiqiortant (picstions are 
settled by at. least two out. of the tliree. The Adminis- 
tration is divided into two main heads, the Revcntio 
an«l the Judicial : but besides these there arc many 
branches, far too numerous to mention, such lis 
Medical, Educational, Political, Municipal, Military, 
Marino, Ecclesiastical. an<l Forests. 

The chief revenue officers arc the four Commis- 
sioners of Divisions. Then each division is divided into 
a number of districts, over each of ivhieb there is an 
otlicer styled the Collector. He is the most important 
link in the whole chain of administration: everything 
that happens in his district he has to know about and 
is consulted about. His collcctorate may bo as largo 
as looo .scpiare miles, inhabited by a million lUid a 
half souls. He looks after tho police, and the hospitals, 
ami the schools, and tho roads, and tho buildings, and 
municipal govenmiont, and the collection of revenue, 
ami the ])o.st oflico, ami the telegraphs, and tho forests; 
every single thing that affects tho livelihood of tho 
people in his district ho has to know about. Ho is 
also the chief magistrate; and ho may also bo a 
Political Agent, and tho Judge of a Native State. 
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He has, of course, subordinate revenue officers, au 
assistant collector, and one or two dcpiity collectors, 
the latter probably natives, and under them again 
officers over a group of villages, and under them again 
the village offieers. 

Then he is assisted by a police officer, a forest 
officer, a doctor, and a public works officer. 

This is the chain of administration : tlie village 
officer, the Patel, reports to the Mamlutdar, the latter 
to the Deputy Collector, he to the Assistant Collector, or 
perhaps straight to the Collector, whence the report 
goes to the Commissioner, and so up to Government ; 
but of course each has decisive powers more tind more 
limited as you get lower <lown in the grades. 

On the judicial side you have the High Court of 
Bombay, or the Judicial Commissioner in Sind, imd 
then Judges, Assistant Judges, Special Judges, Sman_ 
Cause Court Judges, and the Magistrates. 

Aden — Somali Coast 

I ought to describe these to you, for there are 
many interesting matters connected with them, but I 
have left myself no space. I have of course missed out 
thou.sands of matters of interest and importance : on 
each main head that I have taken I could have easily 
occupied the space allotted to the whole. I feel very 
conscious that I have treated it but feebly, but that the 
reader must attribute to want of capacity, not to lack 
of love of the subject, for to iny dying day I shall be 
grateful that I had the chance of being employed on 
a mission so interesting and so important, and Bombay, 
and its peoples, and the officers, and the dear friends I 
made there, will always bo in my atfoctionato recol- 
lection. 
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By ALEXANDER F. BAILLIE, F.U.C.S. 

{Author o/ '^KurrarhfCt Pajf, Prtffnt^ and Future") 

Thf. nearest jxiint (jf tl>o Indian Empire to tl»c mother 
country is the seaport of Aden. Gect^rapliieaily it 
is sitnated in Arabia, at the southern end of tho 
lied Sea, hut. nevertheless it forms part and parcel of 
India, and is imme<liately under the Government of 
tlio Presidency of Ihunbay, from wliicli city it is dis- 
tant 1664 miles. Aden was accpiired by purchase 
from tlic then rulinj' Sheik by the Itast India Cotn- 
pany, Init his son declined to carry out the bargain, 
and eonsequenti}' a lUival and military expedition was 
sent out, and captured the place in 1839. Aden was 
tho first adtlition to tho British Crown after tho acces- 
sion of her pre.sent Majesty ; but in tho same year wo 
also acquired, without firing a shot, a iniserablo little 
liarbour in India proper, called Kurrachcc or Karachi, 
which under tho fostering hand of the British Govern- 
ment lias grown, during a period of about half a cen- 
tury, to be the third in importance of all the seaports 
of tho Indian Empire. 

At that time it had a population of 10,000 in- 
habitants; it now has 110,000. Tho total valuo of 
its imports and exports was then Rs. 1,200,000 ; 
tho present value is Rs. 165.000,000. Such a rapid 
iucreaso in population and trade is not uncommon in 
tho United States and other parts of tho American 
continent, or even in Au.Htra]ia, but it would bo romark- 
ablo in Europe, and is unparallolcd in India. It is 
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supposed to have boon the Hrsl harbour in the Indian 
Ocean in which a European navy ever rode, namely, 
the fleet of Alexander the Great, which was ordered to 
proceed, in the year 326 b.c., from the Delta of the 
Indus to that of the Euphrates, un<lor the command 
of Admiral Ncarchus. Upwards of 2000 years after 
that event it had another distinction, namel}’, that 
of being the station from which the first lologra])hic 
message was transmitted from Inrlia to England. 

The general name Karachi includes the town of 
that name, and also the island of Keamari, with which 
it is connected by the Napier Mole or Roacl, the 
constniction of which was conceived and partly accom- 
plished by Sir Charles of that Ilk, tlie Conqueror and 
first Governor of the Province of Sind. 

The town covers a considerable area, and comprises 
the old native walled “ city,” and the comparatively 
modem barracks, bazaars, and European cantonments. 
It possesses several handsome buildings, among which 
may be enumerated the Frere Hall, the PJmpress 
Market, the Sind Club, churches of all denominations, 
barrack.s, and schools. 

The Frere Hall was opened to the public in 1 865, 
and has been erected to the memory of the lato 
Sir Bartlo Frere, Bart., Chief Commissioner of Sind 
during the most important period of the ]\Iutiny, and 
afterwards Governor of Bombay. He always took a 
lively interest in Karachi, and to his energy, following 
that of Napier, is in a great measure due the rapid 
advance of the town and harbour. His career is too 
"’ell known to require any comments from me, but m 
passant, I may mention that Bartle Frere was the 
first East India Company’s cadet who arrived in 
India by the overland route. This was in 1834. 
Frere Hall was designed by Lieut.-Coloncl St. Clair 
Wilkins, and its style is Venetian Gothic. It is built 
of limestone quarried close to Karachi, and is occupied 
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by fhc GcDoral Library and tbe Museum, and contains 
a Iar<,'C bailor ball-room, wbicb is frequently utilised for 
tbealrifral and other social entertainments. The Empress 
Market, flcsij^ned in the ilomestic Gothic style by Mr. 
Sirachan, municipal engineer, is a fine building, erected 
to commeinorate the Jubilee of the reign of her 
Majesty the and P^mpress. The clock-f<nvor is 

i .to foot in height. A.s a market-place it is only 
second to that <*f Ikunbay. which is probably the finest 
in the world. The garrison church (Trinity) has a 
tower I 50 feet high, while its nave is onl}’ i i 5 feet in 
length. b»it the tower is an admirable landmark for 
ve.s.scls approaching the coast. Government. House is 
by no means an imposing builditig. It was originally 
the bungalow of Sir Gharh’s Napier, and was purcl^ascd 
from him by the Government of llombay. It has, 
however. attachc<l to it a considerable area of lanil, and 
there is ample room for building, should Karachi bo 
some day declared the capital of Imlia, a by no means 
itTq)robable event. 

Before the construction of the Napier Mole, landing 
at, or leaving the town, was a most difficult and un- 
<lignified operation. Owing to vast mud-banks the very 
smallest boat was prevented from reaching dry land, 
and all travellers, whether g<‘ncral officers or subalterns, 
judges or writers, were carried pickaback by the natives 
to and from the boats. A bar at the mouth of the 
harboijr was a great impediment, and for a long time 
deterred owners from sending (heir ships to the port; 
blit in 1852 the Duke of ArfftfU, a sailing vessel of 800 
tons, carrying troops and coals, safely entered the har- 
bour, and was the pioneer of an ocean trade that has 
steadily and rapidly increased. 

The late General H. Blois Tumor, of the Bombay 
Engineers, a very distinguished officer, deserves the 
credit of having adopte<l a course of action during tho 
administration of Sir Bartlo Froro which made tho ques- 
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tion of harbour improveineuts at Karachi ouo of public 
interest. He rccoinniended that the preliminary plans 
and estimates should be submitted to some one of the 
first engineers in England ; and ultimately Mr. James 
Walker, who enjoyed the highest reputation, and had 
been for several years President of the Institute t>f Civil 
Engineers, was consulted. Under successive adminis- 
trations the operations, commenced in i860, have been 
carried on slowly but eft’ectually ; and the breakwater, 
that has been constructed under great difficulties, 
attracted a good deal of attention in the engineering 
world, and affords ample protection from the lieavy 
seas occasioned by the south-west monsoon. At the 
present time there is sufficient depth of water to allow 
the largest troopship to enter the harbour without 
difficulty or delay, at all seasons of the year, and ample 
accommodation is afforded by a long line of piers and 
wharfage for the disembarkation of troops, an<l iho 
unloading of cargoes, 

I have mentioned that the capture of Karachi was 
efiected without firing a shot ; but the conquest of 
Sind, of which it is now the chief town and seat of 
government, was not so easily accomplislied. 

Our occupation of Karachi resulted from the mili- 
tary operations in connection with the Afghan war 
of 1838. Sind, though nominally independent, was 
subordinate to Cabul, and its Administration showed 
itself so extremely inimical to us that Sir John Keane, 
the Coinmandcr-in-chief of the Bombay Presidency, was 
uistructod to send a force into the country. His first 
stop was to seize upon Karachi, and this was effected 
by a naval force under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Frederick Maitland on the 3rd of February 1839. 
In that same year Ghuznec, a strong hill-fort in Cabul, 
which has been tho scene of several captures and re- 
captures, and was defended by a son of the redoubtable 
Dost Mahomed, was gallantly stormed by a small force 
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under ibc coiiiiuand of Sir John Keuiic. who, as a 
reward for his success, Wiis created Lin'd Keane of 
Ghuzuco. 

The as.sa»ih of the Cabvil Gate at Ghuznee took 
place at a periotl before the recollection of most ot 
my readers, but it. was very similar in its brilliancy 
to the successful attack on the Cjvshmerc Gate at 
Delhi in 1857, during the Mutiny, which .some of us 
rail remember, and both projects were successfully 
achiovcil by otHcers of the Hast India Com|)anys 
Kngineers. 

In 1S42 Sir Charles Napier was appointed to the 
command of the territories of the L»)wcr Indus, anti 
for some time oonduetetl negotiations for a treaty as 
between two friemlly Powers; but these negotiations 
fell through, and the lirst clash of arms occurred when 
Na])ier, with a small cajiiel-inounted Hying column, 
made a diush at a fortress called Imumghar, in tho 
groat sandy tiesert, whitdi was .supposed to be impreg- 
nable, and captured it without ditHculty. 

This lirst exploit of Sir Charles Napier in Sind 
wius characteriseil by the Great Duke as one of the 
most curious ami extratirdinary of all military feats. 

Ulthmitely a treaty was .signed, but its stipulations 
were suddenly subverted by events that quickly followed. 

llydrabrid, on the Indus, not to bo confounded with 
a city of tho same name in the Deccan, was at that time 
the capital of the kingdom of Sind, and there wo had 
a political representative. Smldcnly, on tho morning 
of the 1 5th rebruary 1843, tho Residency was attacked 
by some 8000 men of the army of Sind, and notwith- 
standing a very gallant defence, tho British escort was 
forced to evacuate it after some hours of very severe 
fighting. The commandant of that escort was a Mqjor 
Outram, who, after later glories, became Sir James 
Outram, Lieut.-Goneral, G.C.B., and a baronet, at tho 
foot of whoso statue in Calcutta, erected to tho memory 
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of this faithful servant of Enghiud,” are inscribed the 
words — 

'•111 all tlif true 
The Bavaixi of the East.” 

Iwo days alter this event a decisive battle was 
fought at Meeanee, between u British force of 2800 
men with eight guns, and 22,000 Sindees and Belo- 
chees who formed the army of our opponents. 

The Sindee is not a man of war. He is by nature 
(juiet and inoffensive, anti has been described by the 
late Sir Richard Burton, a great authority on the 
country, as notoriou.sly cowardly and dishonourable, 
and there were comparatively very few of that nation 
in the force that Sir Charles Napier had to encounter ; 
but their places were taken by paid levies of Belochces, 
mountaineers possessing great courage, warriors and 
plunderers from their birth, and naturally cruel and 
vindictive. 

At Meeanee they fought with desperate resolution : 
for three hours and upwards the combatants struggled 
man to man with the greatest fury, an<l when at 
length the action ceased our opponents left 5000 
men upon the field, while our own loss was computed 
at 250. 

The victoriou.s commander ascribed his success at 
Meeanee to the higher discipline of his forces, and to 
the superiority of their arms, and his assertion appears 
to be amply justified, for among the British and native 
troops who, in his own words, “ advanced, as at a re- 
view, across a fine plain swept by the cannon of the 
enemy, and who marched up within forty paces of an 
entrenchment, and then stormed it like British sol- 
diers,” was the gallant “Twenty-second,” now known 
es a battalion of H.M. Cheshire Regiment ; and as 
regards the superiority of our arms, it may bo men- 
tioned that the action at Meeanee was the first in 
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which percussion-caps were used in place of the old 
flint-lock.' 

About a month later another san^aiinary action 
was fought at u place callc<l Dabo, when the tide of 
victoi'y again turned iu favour of the in\adcis, an<l 
then the Sind campaign may be said to have ended. 
Nevertheless there was still work to be tlone in break- 
ing up lionles of outlaws and mountain n^bbers, who 
recognised no authority ; and to do this it was neces- 
sary to follow them into defiles so ileep and narrow 
that daylight could scarcely ])cnetrate into them. So 
terribly wild ami desolate is the face of nature in the 
ruggcil mountainous district that our trot>ps had to 
ponelralc, that the sight called forth from a soldier on 
seeing it the strong but homely c.\prcssion, “ When 
God ma<lc the world lie throw the rubbish here!” 

Notwithstanding their ferocity and cruelty, these 
hill tribes possessed a certain amount of chivalry, and 
rceogniseil at its full value the virtue of courage, even 
in their enemies. The most distinguished token granted 
to those among them who ilisplayed remarkable bravery 
was a red thread or small bracelet fastened round the 
wrist. And on one occasion a small party of British 
troops had penetrated too deeply into the defile, and 
found themselves surrounded by overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy. Shoulder to shouhler, broiusting their 
f(»es, bayonet and sword in band, they met their <lcath ; 
but when their bodies, naked and mutilated, wore dis- 
covered by their comrades, aroun«l the wrist of each of 
them was found that thin red thread of honour, a tribute 
to ihoir gallantry from their ruthless opponents. 

But Sind is not all wihl, desolate, or mountainous. 
Sir Charles Napier reported that it was capable of pro- 
ducing an immense revenue, and that the soil was rich 
beyond description. “ I am endeavouring,” ho writes, 

^ There is an oil painting by AnniUgc, in the Royal Collection at 
WindfiOFi of tbo life and death struggle at Mecanco. 
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‘‘to control the waters of the Indus. Tliis will, I hope, 
ere long be ettected, and then the produce will he very 
great. The present want is that of sufficient popula- 
tion to cultivate tlie great cpuintity of waste land. The 

mines are supposed to be rich, and the Helds of .salt 
inexhaustible.” 

The vast quantity ot waste land in a great measure 
arose from the fact that the Amirs or Chiefs of Sind, 
our predecc.ssors in the government, kept large tracts 
in a state of nature to form hunting preserves; but the 
greater part ot these have since been brought under 
cultivation. A very tliorough system of irrigation lias 
been for a long time at work under Britisli rule, and 
trom districts which were formerly useless and barren 
the produce at the present time is very great, as Napier 
prognosticated would be the case. In those parts that 
are under tillage tlie land yields two crops annually : 
the spring crop consists of wheat, barley, millet, and 
several oil seeds, hem]), opium, and tobacco; the autumn 
crop, ol rice, maize, cotton, sugar, and indigo. 

The shipments of wheat through Karachi during 
the year 1894 .showed that 77 per cent, of tlie total 
shipments from India passed through that port and 
amounted to 5,970,000 cwts., but that includes a por- 
tion of the produce of the Punjab and other parts of 
Northern India. 

The trade in wool Ls also very large, and continues 
to grow, recent yearly shipments being valued at 
upwards of ten millions of rupees. 

Manufactures are carried on in several of the im- 
portant towns, the natives being very ingenious as 
weavers, turners, and artisans in general. Hydrabad 
is celebrated for its manufactures of many coloured 
and tasteful Sindian caps, and of swords and knives 
and spears ; Halla produces pottery remarkable for its 
shape and good bright colours; Koree and Shikarpur 
supply paper of superior quality ; and silk goods, cotton, 
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and mixed cloths arc woven in every village, and 
beautifully dyed. 

In the report of Sir Charles Napier, to which I 
liavc already referred, he nicntious the inexhaustible 
fields of salt. Salt, as you arc probably aware, is a 
(ToverniiicjU tnonojjoly in India, and the source of a 
groat part of the revenue. 

in Sind there are four bases of supply inuler tlic 
control of the Salt Department, atid c»f these the most 
considerable is situated at a place ••ailed Maurypur, in 
the neighbourhood of Karachi. It is a dreary, iso- 
lated spot in the desert, three or four miles from the 
sea-coast ; but salt is so vahtable that it is carefully 
guarded, and no slratigers or caravans are permitted to 
remain within, •>r near the gates of the compound, or 
enclosure, after an early hour in the afternoon, for fear 
of robbery. 

'rhe W(»rks are salt Hl^lds <livided into a large number 
of pans or sijuarcs of 25 feet each, with a depth of a 
few incites. These pans are Hlletl with water drawn 
from wells ready at haml by means of the “ plcottah ” 
or pump-brake, so well kimwn on the banks of the Nile. 

The water has percolated throtigh lltc soil for a 
considorsiblc di.slancc, Jind thence arises its value at 
Maurypur; h»r ordimtry sea water, that is to say, the 
water left on the stirfacc of the ground by floods or 
inundations, <loes not leave any amount of salt worth 
tile trouble itf collecting ; but hero, with a strong sun 
and a mtrlherly breeze, each pan will yield from 10 to 
20 maunds, or say 2^ to 5 ewts., in less than twenty- 
four hours. The cost of production is loss than l Ad. 
per quarter ; hut the sale price, including the Govom- 
meut duty, is about 5s. for that sumo quantity. The 
stixck or liill of salt, covered with tarpaulins, which 
stands in the middle of the compounds, and which 
usually contains about 3000 tons, is therefore of con- 
siderable value, and well worth carefully guarding. 
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While mentioning the surroundings of Karachi. 
I may call attention to a curious institution about 
eight miles from tliat town, the home of the sacred 
alligators. The place is really sacred to the mejnory 
of a saint whoso sanctify has endured for many ages, 
and whose bones were interred under a mosque which 
over-stands a hot spring that flows in numerous rills to 
the surrounding gardens, and then seeks the low lands, 
forming a number of small swamps, in which dwell the 
alligators. The idea that they are worsliippe<I by the 
numerous Mohamodans and Hindus, who alike visit 
the shrine, Ls quite erroneous, btjt it has been en- 
couraged by tlie attendant priests, and numberless 
beggars who live upon charity. 

The sight is very loath.soiue, not only because the 
reptile is ugly in itself, but also because almost the 
whole of those dwelling in tlie swamps of “ Muggeer 
Plr ” are more or less maimed. They seem in a great 
measure to live upon one another ; some liavo broken 
noses, some have lost a portion of the tail, otliers have 

been blinded of one or both eyes, and .several arc 
toeless. 

They are stated by the priests to bo very old, but 
my inquiries leatl mo to conclude that the alligator 
arrives at maturity at tlie same age as a human being, 
and that when once ho has appropriated to himself 
some quiet pool where he has no worries or troubles, 
ho may live the number of years allotted to irian, but 
seldom exceeds them. 

As regards the climate of the Province of Sind the 
Afghans have a proverb, “ The sun of Scindo will turn 
a white man black, and roast an egg," and tliis latter 
statement has been proved by experiment. It is dry 
and sultry, with a very small rainfall, and the mon- 
Mons benefit it to a very small extent. But, of course, 
in an area of upwards of 5 degrees of latitude there 
are great variations in the temperature, and while in 
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Central Sind (in Sukkur, lor instanco) the mean m 
Slimmer is about 1 00 degrees, in the north, at 
Multan, frost is not unknown, and at Karachi, in the 
south, the cold is sometimes very keen. There is a 
hot season of seven mouths' iluration, and between it 
and the oohl season the change is so rapid that spring 

and autumn are not experienced. 

Naturally, under such circumstances the climate is 
not healthy, and fever and ague during the fall of the 
year are very prevalent : but epidemics, although some- 
times virulent, such as cholera, are generally local and 


spasmoilic.* 

Animal life is very prolific throughout the pro- 
vince. Among the wild animals may be cited the 
tioer, panther, hyena, jackal, wolf, fox, antelope and 
many other kinds of deer, wild a.ss, wild pig, porcupines. 


hares, and other game. 

Birds are in great variety ; they comprise the eagle 
vulture, and several species of falcons and hawks. 
Ifdu’kiiu/ used to be the great amusement of the Amirs 
or Princes of Sind, and to tliis day it is one of the few 
countries in the worhl where the sport is still main- 
tained with all the ancient customs and usages of 
falconry. Kock grouse. Horioan, and quail arc found 
on the hills, ami wherever there is water, wild geese 


and ducks and teal are abundant. 

Green long - tailed parrots chatter on all aides ; 
pigeons and turtle-doves cover the roofs of buildings ; 
crows pace the streets so tamo that they scarcely move 
out of one’s way ; and sand-rails pirouette upon the 
floors of dwelling-houses, regardless of the occupants. 

Of domestic animals, sheep and goats are numerous 
in Upper Sind ; horses, though small, are well knit, 
and capable of undergoing great fatig^io ; buffaloes are 
found in largo numbers, especially in the neighbour- 


* This paper was written before the outbreak of the plague that 
dorostatod Bombay and Kamcbi in 1897-98. 
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hood of the river Intliis, and are greatly prized, not 
only iis beasts of burden, but also for tlie milk from 
which is made the ijhei ; — a sort of boiled butter, which 
supplies the place of oil, and wliich is widel}' used 
througliout India, and largely exported. 

But of all the animals in the province the camel 
is the most renowned, and undoubtedly tlie most useful. 
Without it many parts of the country would bo im- 
passable. for there are districts wliere the deepness of 
the sand absolutely prevents the passage of a horse. 
The Sind camel is of the one-humped species, and is 
not only valuable as a beast of burden, but also fur- 
nislies a rich milk, and hair for shawls and cloth. 
They are finer in the limbs than those of Arabia, but 
arc better-looking animals from being better fed. Great 
numbers were sent to Egypt during tlie last campaign 
in that country, and their loss, for they never returned, 
has hardly yet been retrieved. More important still 
was the loss of the drivers wlio accompanied them ; for 
a camel-driver is bom, not made, and it is very dilli- 
cult to replace him. This has been exemplified in the 
Australian colonies, to which of late years camels have 
been imported for travelling in the interior, and to 
which it has been found necessary to take also Afghans 
and Sindees as drivers, as otherwise the animals were 


unmanageable. The creature is probably the most 
iJl-tempored and malicious animal in the world, and 
designedly so, for it possesses considerable intelligence ; 
and if it thought that it could improve its position by 
displaying a little more amiability, undoubtedly it would 
change its habits; but it seems almost inscusiblo to 
kindness, and it is very difficult to win its affections. 

The natives in India are generally very cruel to 
the brute creation. They have very little mercy on 
the patient horse, the timid jackass, and the quiet 
bullock ; but for the camel they have a certain amount 
of respect, and in Sind I have seen the drivers patting 
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them, iin<l enticing them with some sort of delicacy 
peculiarly adapted to their taste, but they scarcely 
appreciate the attempt at familiarity. Hurd swearing 
is what tljeyseem to understand, and certainly a camel- 
driver is a past-ma.stor in the art of cursing and using 
lirofune language. The animals seem to retort in the 
same way, for when struck with the baton, or annoyed 
by a pull on the gtiiding-rein, the usual grunt is changed 
to a semi-scream that might well be an oath. 

Uutlyanl Kipling, the versiher of Tommy Atkins’ life 
in India, remarks very pertinently about this creature 
in comparison with other beasts ot burden — 

“ 11 10 ’orse lu* known ftlwve ft In I, the bullock’s but a fool, 

The oleplmnt’s ft ^oiiUoinan, the battery iiUilcV a mule ; 

But the commis^Aitriftt cnm-u-ol, when ftU i< nai<I and done, 

’EV ft <lovil an’ ft oslricli ftU’ a orphan child in one.” 

Ihit its value as a beast of burden and weight- 
carrying animal is very great, and an ordinary baggage 
camel will travel twenty-tivc miles a day with a loiui 
of 520 lbs. on its back, and a good riding animal will 
march at tho rate of five miles an hour for a full day, 
without food or water during tho journey. 

Tlie population of tho province consists of several 
races, and probably it would bo difficult to find a city 
containing a greater mixture of inhabitants than that 
of Karachi. 

Tho original population of Sind was Hindu, but in 
A. I). 7 1 3 it was conquered an<l converted to Islamism 
by the Arabs. At tho present time tho Musalinans 
are in a majority of three to one throughout tho 
province, and in Karachi itself greatly outnumber tho 
Hindus. 

Sindians are a mixture of Juts and Bolochoos, and 
in appearance are tall, well-made men,* of dark com- 
plexion, but with good features, and tho women are 
noticeable in the East for thoir beauty. I have already 
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mentioued that the people of Siud are not a ti.uditing 
race; and, jis a fact, those who lived long among them 
and knew them well, as, for instance, the late Sir Richard 
Burton, give them a very bad character, anil speak 
of them its being ignorant, deceitful, mendacious, and 
avaricious. My own experience is nothing in compari- 
son with that ol Sir Richard ; but from my knowledge 
of traders and shopkeepers of Sind nationality. 1 should 
say that tho}- arc not one bit worse than people of a 
similar class in other parts of India. 

Of their jealous nature we hud a strong proof 
during the early occupation of the country by Sir 
Charles Xapier. At that time suicide among women 
wi« most prevalent, and their bodies were constantly 
being found in a state of suspension. 

Napier gave this matter his very serious considera- 
tion, and soon discovered that the unfortunate creatures 
had been hanged by their husbands on the very sHghte.st 
pretexts. He issued a proclamation in hi.s own rough 
and unadorned language: “You arc solemnly warncil,” 
he said, “ that in whatever village a woman is found 
murdered, a heavy fine shall be imposed upon all, and 
rigidly levied. The Government will order all her 
husbands relations up to Karachi, and it will cause 
such danger and trouble to all, that you sliall tremble 
if a woman is said to have committed suicide in your 
district, for it shall be an evil day for all in that place.” 
They were, and still are, notorious gamblers. Before 
our time, there were licensed houses which yielded a 
large revenue to the native rulers. British morality 
swept away the gambling-houses and the tax ; but 
gambling goes on in every town and village, and is 
said to be on the increase. 

But besides the original Sindians, there is a large 
population who have emigrated from neighbouring 
districts and settled there. The lx)hanas came from 
Ghuzneo, in Cabul, and wore the great carriers of the 
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Afghan trade to all parts of India, and they now form 
the greater part of the Hin<lus in Sind. There are 
also many Afghans. Rajputs, and Belochces, and a 
large number of Siddoos, or persons of African descent : 
for in former days Karachi was a great slave market, 
and a valuable trade was carried on between that ])ort 
and Muscat. The ])ricc at Muscat for a healthy black 
boy was Hs. i 5 to Hs. 30, and at Karachi he fetched 
60 to too. An Abyssinian beauty cost as much as 
Hs. 500. 

The usual dress «>f the male inhabitants consisLs of 
a loose shirt and Turki.sh trousers of bhie cotton, with 
a coloured scarf and a cpiilted cotton cap : but the 
uj)per classes wear enormous ttirbans, and the Ainils, 
who occupy the position of (Tovornment servants and 
clerks, and the Seths (wholesale inorchanLs, bankers, 
\'C.), use an e.xtraordinary lioad-dress called a " siraiki- 
topi,” which in shape has the appearance of our ordi- 
nary beaver or silk hat ttirncrl upsiile down, but is very 
(lilVerent in colour. 

In Karachi, the scat of (tovernmenf of the province, 
there is a wonclrous intermingling of people from all 
parts of the Eivst and West. In addition to the resi- 
dent inhahilants, who arc themselves a very mixed 
population from all parts of Sind, you will encounter 
in a visit to the bazaitrs of this rising town. Arabs from 
Muscat and the neighbourhood : Persians who bring 
hor.scs from the Gulf, and sheep with long and droop- 
ing cars like those of rabbits ; Portuguese frtun Goa ; 
Pathuns, wild and uncouth, from the hills ; Armenian 
priests, with their tall liguros and noble bearing, seek- 
ing change on the benignant plains of India from their 
inoniistcrics perched on the lofty peaks of Persian 
mountains ; and here and there an English lady doing 
her marketing in the early morning. Another class, 
not numerous, but very influential, is that of tho 
Farsls. 
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They form in India a compact and self-supporting 
community of the highest respectability. There arc 
no Parsi beggars, and no ParsT woman of questionable 
character. 

They are endowed with great quickness of percep- 
tion, and are animated with an insatiable desire to 
acquire wealth : but they are extremely charitable, and 
in Karachi, Bombay, and other parts of India, they 
have founded benevolent institutions of inestimable 
value. 


Railw.av.s 

Among the gilt-edgctl securities which are nogo- 
tiatetl on the Stock Exchange, and which are eagerly 
soiight for as sound, though high-priced investments, 
there is one that will be found on the list of Indian 
railways, and which is entitled “ The Scind, Punjab, 
and Delhi Annuities.” 

Just forty years ago a Company was registered in 
London to construct a railway between Karachi and 
Hydrabad, a distance of about a hundred miles; and 
two years later the same Company wa.s empowered to 
maintain communication between Hydrabad and Mul- 
tan, by means of a fleet of steamboats called the “ Indus 
Steam Flotilla,” and also to make a railway through 
the Punjab from Multan to Lahtlr and Amritzar. 

The Steam Flotilla gave place to the Indus Valley 
Ilailways, and on the eastern side of India the line w’as 
extended to Delhi ; and so by private enterprise a line 
of railway, 700 miles in length, connecting Karachi 
with Delhi, was completed under the title that I have 
already mentioned. 

Nearly completed ! for a link was still wanting, 
namely, a bridge across the river Indus at Sukkur. 

In 1885 the Secretary of State for India exercised 
the power that he possessed and took over the railway 
with several of its offshoots, and in 1 889 the missing 
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link was added, namely, a bridge, wliicli has tlic largest 
rigid span in the worhl (there being 790 feet clear 
wi<lth between the abutments), and which was manu- 
factured at the works of Messrs. Westwood & Baillie, 
at Millwall, not three miles from this spot. 

Tlie railway, when it became the property of the 
Slate, wius re-ehristencd, and is now known as the 
North-Western (State) Railway of India, aiul is in fact 
the Outer Circle on the western and north-western 
frontier of that Empire. 

'riic main line, 1174 miles in length, leaving the 
ocean terminus at Karachi, passes through tho.se dis- 
tricts to wliich I have referred in the earlier parts of 
this j)aper, the .scene of Sir diaries Napier’s campaign 
in Sind ; it crosses the Indus at Sukkur, on the bridge 
that I have mentioned ; it traverses Multan almost 
within sight of the great battle-fields of the Sutlej, 
Sobraon, Aliwal, Moodkoe, and Ferozeshur, fought 
during the Sikh campaign of 1846, and it enters 
Lahur, the ol<l capital of the Lion of the Punjab. 
Then it turns eastwards through Amritzar, “ the fount 
of immortality," with its "Golden Temple” of world- 
wide fnino, to whicli the setting sun adds beauty and 
embellishment as its ray.s fall ujx)n the burnished roof, 
and amplify its sheen and glitter — past Loodhiana, and 
the junction for Simla, our modern capital during the 
hot montlis, and .so into Delhi, the " city of the Groat 
Moguls.” the " true metropolis of India.” Tho names 
of the places that I have mentioned recall tmxious and 
troublesome days wliou our troops wore engaged in a 
hand-to-hand struggle with tho gallant warriors of tho 
Punjab, or were desperately fighting to overcome tho 
Mutiny, and to maintain the autonomy of the Empire. 
Delhi is tiio terminus of tho North-Western Railway, 
but from that point there is a network of lines which 
will take tho traveller to tho far-famed palaces of Agra, 
to those scenes of sorrow and of glory, Lucknow and 
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Cawiipoie, or will carry him to Calcutta, or back to the 
western side of India, to the great city of liojubay. 

From the Outer Circle extend branches, one of 
which, that from Sukkur, on the Indus, to Chammau, 
which traverses the dreaded Boland Pass, strikes into 
the heart of Afghanistan, and may be regarded as the 
first section of a railway to Kandahar; while the other, 
from Lahur to Peshawur, brings us within reasonable 
distance of Cabul itself. 

But not content with this Outer Circle, an Inner 
one is now being constrttcled. The Indus is again to 
be bralged at Hydrabad, and from that point a railway 
is to be made on the eiustcrn or left side of the river 
to Khyrpur and Bukkur, and from Bhawulpur, on the 
north-western, another line, the Southern Punjab, is 
to strike across India to join a line already made be- 
tween Buttinda and Amballa. 

I have perhaps dwelt at too great a length on tlie 
North-Western Railway, but I have done so with a 
view of submitting to you the enormous value of the 
addition made to the Britisli Kmpire by tlie conquest 
of the Province of Sind and of the little muddy harbour 
of Karachi half a century ago ; and in conclusion I 
will briefly call your attention to the vast importance 
that they may be to us in the future. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the desire to 
make further conquest is likely to create difficulties 
between the British Empire and that of our great 
Northern neighbour, Russia, but it is well within the 
area of probabilities that at no very distant date, and 
under certain events, the two Powers nuist come into 
contact, friendly or otherwise, and let us hope that it 
will be the former. 

The event to which I refer is a disputed succession 
to the throne of Afghanistan ; and from the past history 
of that country it is an event very likely to occur on 
the demise of the present ruler. 
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In Moliamcdan countries, primogeniture, or the 
riglit attaching to seniority by birth, carries very little 
weight, and blood-relationship is never a factor of great 
importance. It is \isual for the reigning sovereigni to 
nominate his successor during his lifetime, and his 
nominee may be one of his own brethren or one of 
his numerous sons. In neither ease does the tie of 
brotherhood have tlie etVcct of inducing those who arc 
not selected, to accept quietly the accession to power 
of the fortunate nominee. 

Children of the same father, but by different 
mothers, indiibc at the very breast the same feelings 
of jealousy that existetl between their mothers: and 
as they grow in 3’eiirs, so that jealous feeling increases, 
and when manhood is reached there is frequently 
hatre^l and malice between them instead of a tie of 
brotherly love, Tlien, again, a handsome person, 
physical strength, umlonbted courage, arc qualities 
that have a great otl'ccl upon a warlike people like 
the Afghans, ainl all these characteristics must bo 
taken into account before the nominee of the Amir 
can hope to mount the steps of the throne. 

If his successor bo stipjwrted by both the groat 
Powers to whom I have referred, then there is every 
probability that his seat may bo rendered secure ; but 
if these Powers take adverse sides and each supports a 
pretender, what will bo the consequence ? 

It is a ditlicult}' that wo may undoubtedly have to 
face, and in raising it I am by no means a bird of ill- 
omen, for I trust and hoj>o that diplomacy may bo able 
to avert one result that might ensue, namely, a declara- 
tion of war. 

But should that bo the disastrous termination of 
a disputed succession in Afghanistan, and should the 
troops of the Queen and Empress have to face those 
of his Imperial Russian Majesty on the banks of the 
Holmund, then shall wo learn to appreciate the value 
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of Sir Charles Napier’s victories at Meeanee and Dfibo, 
for Karachi is the port at ■which our reinforcements 
from home must be disembarked, and it is through 
Sind by the North-Western (State) Railway that they 
must be carried to the scene of strife. With that 
European force will be combined gallant regiments of 
cavalry and infantry drawn from all parts of the vast 
Indian Empire — Sindees, Sikhs, Ghoorkas, Bheels, and 
Belochees, all of them not half a century ago our 
inveterate foes, but now embodied and disciplined and 
proud to serve imder British colours. 

“ You will ytt he the glory of the East ; would that I 
could come again, Kurrachce, to sec you in your grandeur," 
were the parting words of Sir Charles Napier, the 
conqueror of Sind, when ho bade his last farewell to 
India. 
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The Province of Bengal is bouu<lcil on llio north by 
the mountainous regions of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan ; 
on the cast by Assam and Burma ; on the west by the 
North-Western and Central Provinces of India ; and 
on the south by the sea. It is divided into four well- 
marked divisions, viz., Jkngn! Proper, Ikhor, OriA<in, and 
Ch{jta~Nagpur. 

Bengal Piiopeh 

Bengal ])ropcr. in which the Bengali language is 
spoken, is a flat, level, and allvivial country, stretching 
from the lower sh»pos of the Himalayas to the Bay 
of Bengal. It luus an area of over 75,000 square 
miles, and a pt>pnlntion of nearly 40,000,000, partly 
Hindu and partly Mohamedan. The Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra flow through this region into the 
sea, and intersect it by their numerous branches. The 
Damodar, the Dwarkeswar, and the Cassyo flood the 
wo.stem districts ; while a great portion of the eastern 
districts is annually inundated in the rains by the 
combined waters of the Brahmaputra and the Ganges. 
The eye wanders then over vast expanses of water, 
broken hero and there by raised village sites, .with 
their trees and human habitations and cattle sheds 
appearing like islands in an inland sea. Bengal proper 
is one of the most fertile spots in the earth ; and the 
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population, though physically weak, are patient and 
industrious, quick and intelligent. Bengal takes tlic 
foremost place in the progress which India has wit- 
nessed under the British rule. 

Behau 

Behar is the plain on both sides of the Ganges, 
b'ing farther up the river than Bengal proper. It 
has an area of 44,000 square miles, and a population 
of over 24,000,000. The people arc mostly Hindus, 
speak the Hindi language, and are more sturdy and 
robust, but less quick, than the people of Bengal 
proper. 

Oki.ssa 

Orissa is the great sea-board stretching north and 
south, along the western coast of the Bay of Bengal. 
It has an area of 24,000 square miles, but a popu- 
lation of less than 6,000,000, mostly Hindus, and 
speaking the Uriya language. Large portions of Orissa 
arc under petty tributary chiefs, and many aboriginal 
tribes, like the Khands, live in these tributary States, 
and speak their native dialects. The Mahanadi, the 
Brahinani, the Baitarini, and the Subamarckha How 
from the western hilLs through Orissa into the sea, and 
not unoften in the rains flood the entire country, 
destroy crops, and sweep away human habitations. 
The people of Orissa are slower, poorer, and hardier 
than those of Bengal proper, and their land is famous 
for the finest specimens of ancient Hindu architecture 
(of the sixth to twelfth century a.d.) that can bo seen 
anywhere in India. 

Chota-Nagpub 

Lastly, we have the undulating plains and hills 
of Chota-Nagpur, forming the western portion of the 
province, arid lying between Behar, in the north, and 
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Ori.ssjx, in the south. It is the homo of the backward 
and aboriginal tribes, such as the Kols, Santals, and 
Oraons. wjio have retained their ancient customs and 
languages, while the more fertile portions of the 
])rovince have received the mantle of Aryan civilisa- 
tion, religion, an<l language. Chot.a-Nagpur has a vn.st 
area of 43,000 square miles, but a scanty ])opulalion 
of less than 6,000,000, most of whoitj still speak their 
aboriginal languages. The greater portion of this land 
is under direct Hritish rule, but there arc some small 
States imdcr tributary chiefs. 

It will appear from what lurs been stated, that when 
wo speak of Bengal of the province under the rule of 
the Lloutcnant-Oovcrnor of Bengal — we really speak ot 
four well-marked regions, as distinct from each other 
by race and language as England and Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales were, conturies ago. Bengal pr(»pcr, with 
its population of 40,000.000, and its Bengali language, 
takes the lead; Bohar, with its |M)pulation of 24,000,000, 
and its classi(!nl Hindi language, comes next; and 
Orissa and Chota-Nagpur, each having a population 
of less than 6,000.000, come last. 

The history of this province begins with the advent 
of Aryan races and Aryan civilisation ; and, as might 
ho expected, Behar received the light of this civilisation 
earlier than the more cjistorn region of Bengal proper. 

TiIK VlDEHAS ( I 200 TO 60 O B.C.) 

Three thousand years ago, when the Kurus and the 
Punchalas were Nourishing in Northern India, along the 
upjier course of the Ganges, when the Kosalns wore 
ruling in Oudh and the Kasis in old Benares, a great 
and eminently enlightened Aryan nation, the Vidohas, 
hod settled themselves in North Bohar. Madhnva 
Vidoha, the legendary father of this ancient raco, is 
said to have travelled, according to old Vodic chroniolos, 
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from the west to tlie east, and wlieu he came to the 
Gandak River, in North Behar, he asked the god Agni 
or Fire, “Where am I to abide?” “To the east^of 
this river be thy abode,” replied Agni, and thencefortli 
the Videhas lived to the east of the Gandak River. 
Schools of learning and of religion, founded in this new 
and most eastern colony of the ancient Aryan Hindus, 
vied with the schools of the older States of Northern 
India. Janaka, King of tlie Videhas, Hgures as a great 
teacher and sage in those ancient and remarkable re- 
ligious works ot the Hindus known as the l/jxniis/iads 
of the ViduH. Janaka is also a principal character in 
the ancient Hindu epic the liumnijava, and Janaka’s 
daughter, Sita, is the heroine of that epic, and is the 
most exalted conception of loving and faithful woman- 
hood that human imagination has ever compassed. The 
priest of Janaka is also a conspieuous figure in ancient 
Hindu literature; and he is the reputed compiler of 
the hilc Ynjur-Vcda, an<l also of the elahetrate com- 
mentary to this Veda, known as the SatujMthu JJi-ahmniia. 
It is al.so notable that the first systems of Hindu 
philosophy, properly so called, were developed in North 
Behar; the Sankhyu 2*hilosophy of Kapila, which received 
as much attention in ancient Greece as it does in 
modem Germany, was proclaimed some seven centuries 
before Christ, and the Nyaya or Logic of Gautama was 
founded before Aristotle lived and taught. 


The Magadiias (6oo n.c. to 400 a.d.) 

In course of long centuries, and after a brilliant 
record of achievements in letters and philosophy, the 
Videhas of North Behar began to decline as the 
Magadhas of South Behar rose to be the first power 
m India, and retained that supremacy for a thousand 
years. The rise of new States conceals in India, as 
It docs in Europe, great movements among races and 
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nations, wliich arc not. always apjiarent to the eye of 
the student and tlie historian. The rise of Ma^adha 
in the sixth century has a significance of the highest 
importance. It marked the decadence of the Aryan 
states aiul colonies of Northern India, and the rise of 
an aboriginal nation which ha«l received the mantle of 
Aryan civilisation, language, and religion. As Hellenised 
JIaccdon rose, after tlie decline of (Jrccce, in order 
to spread (ireek civilisation over the world, even so 
Aryanistal Magaillia rose, after the decline of the Aryan 
States of Nortliern India, in order to spread Aryan 
civilisation over the whole of liulia. And with the 
rise of this new power, the demand for a creed and 
religion on a popidar basis was felt, and the silent 
protest against Brahmanical exclusiveness grew stronger. 
'I’his explains tlie success of Ihuhlhism, which also 
dates from the sixtli century n.c. 

Risk of Buddhism ix Mauadha 

Ciautama Buddha’s maxims were pure and holy, 
and Ids creed was catholic and large-hearted. But 
such maxims and precepts had been prcaelied in India 
before the time of Ciautama by other loaders of Bhikshus 
or religious mendicants. The main rea-son which deter- 
mined the succe.ss and spread of Buddhism was that 
frotn the sixth century ii.c. the Aryaui.scd people of 
India wrested the supremo political power from the 
hahds of tlie effete Aryan slates and colonies of Nor- 
thern India; and the people wanted a creed less exclu- 
sive and more catholic than what the Aryan Brahmans 
had to offer. 

Dvnasties of Maoadiia 

The Sisunaga dynasty ruled in Magadha from 
about 600 to 370 H.c. It was when Bimbisara of this 
dynasty was ruling that Gautama Buddha prcaohed 
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his uew creed and founded his Holy Order, the Krst 
monastic order in the world. Ajatl.satru the suc- 
ecssor of Bunbisara was a powerful prince, and extended 
the limits of the Magadha Empire. He heat back the 
Turaman invaders, the Vajjis. who had penetrated from 
^le north : he founded Palaliputra or Patna on the 
Ganges ; ho annexed Anga or East Behar ; and he also 

west. The iNanda dynasty succeeded, and ruled in 
Hjadha from .about 370 to 320 n.c. ; and Alexander 
the Great invaded the Punjab when this dynasty was 

t ilaurjii dyniusty, conquorotl all the old and effete 
Aryan States, and for the first ti„,e h^ ouyht the u-lu,lc of 
^oHherii iTuliafrom the Punjab to Jichar under ,x,u ruk. 


CHANnKAOUl»TA (32O TO 29O H.C.) 

It was during the rule of Chandragiipta that He- 
gasthencs. a Greek ambassador, visited Jn<lia. and lived 
in the court of Afagadhu. And it appears from the 
accounts left to us by Megasthenes that Northern India 

,V^ f I flonnshiug country, well watered and 
rrigatcd, and producing abundant crops and fruits 
I-ainincs are said u> l.avc been unknown, and royal 
oflicers superintended not only trades and manu4- 

‘T;r agriculture and the 

condition of the peasantry of the land. The Kini' i.s 

^aid to have had 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30.000 horse 
and 9000 elephants. 

Asoka the Great (260 to 222 u.c.) 

in>, grandson of Chandragupta 

inherited tho magnificent empire of Northern India 

^d ^ded to It Bengal and Orissa. But his fame rests’ 
on his accepting the Buddhist religion, and sending his 
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iiiissioiiarics to preach it throiiglioiit ludia, and far 
beyond the limits of India. The edicts which he 
has left us, inscribed on pillars ainl rocks, show that 
lie made peace with tive Western kings, viz.. Antioclms 
of Syria, Ttolemy of Kgypt, Autigonus of Macedon, 
Magas of (.’yreue, and Ale.\aiulor of Epiros; and that 
his missionaries wire allowed to preach Buddhism 
in tho countries of these potentates. Buddhism was 
thus prcaeheii in Syria over two eouturies before the 
Christian era,* atid we have no dilHcully in tracing 
Buddhist thought ami maxims, and Buddliist practices 


also, among the Essencs anil Therapeuts of Syria and 
Egypt. The iMaurya dymvsty came to an end about 
183 ii.c. Two short-lived dynasties succeeded; and 


then the Andhras, from the Deccan or Soutliern India, 


came and compiered Magadha, and were tho supremo 
power in India from 26 b.c. to a.D. 400. 

It was iluring tlie reign of Asoka the Great, in the 
third century n.c., that Bengal proper and Orissa first 
received the light of Aryan civilisation. The conquests 
of A.soka meant tho s[)read of Aryan inHuence, language, 
and religion. For long centuries Bengal proper re- 
mained in real or nominal subjection under tho rulers 
of iMagadha ; but after the decline of tho Andhras, and 
of the Gupta Emperors, who were supreme in Northern 
India during tlie fourth and fifth centuries, Bengal 
rose in importaneo and power. Tho wliolo country had . 
by this time been completely Aryanisod : tho upper 
classes, tho Brahmans, and Kayests, and others, were 
tlio sons of Aryan Hindu colonists who had settled 
down in this eastern region ; the lower classes, tho 
Kaibartas, and Chandals, and others, wore tho descond- 


' “Duddhiat raiosionnrics,” soys Frofessor MoholTy, “ preached in 
8;riu two centuries before tho teaching of Christ, which ha5 ao mao7 
|)oints in common, was heard In Northern Pnlostlne. So troo it Is that 
cverj great historical change has had its fororunncr/’^^l/ccandn^# 
Strip ire* 
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en.braced the 

jan religion and language, customs and civilisation 
and were, m fact, completely Hinduiscd. 

Bengal proper in the Seventh Century a.i>. 

^ 'V>icn Houen Tsang. the eminent Chinese traveller 

Christ h^T f’7" 

•wl flounshmg States. P,„n„lra was Nortl, Bet.gal, 
f^matula wts the low aud swampy cot.ntry it, fhe 
Xtremo ea,st Tnmralipla was the .soiith-westei-n sea- 
board (and the principal .seaport, which gave the name 

to the countoj ttt still knowtt as Tmnlook), and Kama 
t>uvarna was Western Bengal. 

Pala and Sena Dynasties of Bengal 

Between the eighth and tenth centuries after Clirist 
there wa.s another racial or national transference of 
power sttoh as was once witne.sscd in the sixth century 
K-C. All the cflete dynastic.s of Intlia were swept away 

Stoto^ T«n“7' “nq«or«l every 

sta e and hlled every throne. It was the counterpan 

01 the pohtical events which transpirctl in Europe 

between the fifth and the eighth conttiry, when young 

nd vigorous German races i.ssued from their wildt 

and fastnesses and conquered Western Europe from 

tho nerveless hantls of the last Romans. Bengal ro- 

coived a Rajpnt dynasty, tho Palas, who ruled in the 

uhng over all Northern India, from Kanotij to Bchar 
hen Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni invaded Kanotij in 
7- In East Bengal, however, tho Sena dyunstv 

tho ^M T* a® '"‘“S ™''°K Boogo' " ben 

it in conquered 

It m tho bcgmiimg of the thirteenth century 
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Kksaiu and G\N(;a Dvkasteks «>k Okissa 

In Orissa the Kcsari kings have a long and bril- 
liant history from 475 to 1 (32 a . d . The earlier kings 
of this dynasty built those line temples at Bhuvanes- 
uar which are still among the best sjjccimens of jinro 
Hindu architecture in India. Jajptir was another 
capital of those kings, and colossal statues, still visible 
in the place, attest to its f(»rinor greatness. Cuttack, 
the modern ca|>ital of Ori.ssa. was founded in the tenth 
century. In 1132a new line, the kings of the Ganga 
or Gangotic line, suececilcd to ])ower, and they favotircd 
the creed of Vishnu as the Kesaris hail favoured the 
creed of Siva. The celcbi’ntiMl temple of Jagannath at 
Puri was built by these kings in the twelfth century, 
ami they continueil to rule Orissa till 1534. In 1560 
Orissa was conquered by the Mohamedans. 


Afouan Rude in Benoal (1204 to 1576) 

It will thus be seen that Mohamedan rule was 
c.stablished in Behar and in Bengal proper early in 
the thirteenth century, and in Orissa late in the six- 
teenth century. From 1204 to 1340 the Afghan 
rulers of Bengal acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Ihnperors of Delhi; but later on, from 134010 1536, 
when the power of Delhi wius at a low ebb, the rulers 
of Bengal were independent kings, lii 1536 the able 
and famous Slier Khun conquered Gaiir, the capital of 
Bengal, and ho subsequently turned out Humuyan 
from Northern India, and thus once more united 
Bengal to Delhi. The Grand Trunk Road, running 
from Bengal to the Punjab, is a monument of his 
cnliglitonod administration. Ho died in 1 546 ; and 
thirty years after, Mimaiin Khan and Todnr Mall, 
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generals of the Emperor Akbar, conquered Bengal from 

l>rought it under tljo Moghul liousc 

of Delhi. 


MfKiiiUL Rule in Bengal (1576 to 1756) 

Man Sinha, another Hindu general of the en- 
lightened Akbar, ruled Bengal from 1590 to 1604, 
and completed the conquest of the country from the 
iUgdians. During the rule of Akl.ar s successor. Emperor 
Jehangir, his son. Shah Jchan, carried war a<^ainst his 
fathers forces into Bengal. When Shah Jehan became 
the Lmperorol Delhi in his turn, his son. Sultan Shuja, 
was the ruler of Bengal for twenty years, from 1638 
to 1658. The English had obtained a firuun, to erect 
a permanent factory at Pilpi, on the sea-coast, in 1634, 
^d Sultan Shuja permit te<l them to erect factories at 
Hugli and Balasor, and to import and c.xport goods 
free of duly. A rent-roll was «lrawn up for Bengal 
at the close of Sultan Shiija’s rule, showing a total 
revenue of one kror and thirty-one lakhs of rupees 
-^1,310,000. taking ten rupees f.)r a pound sterling. 
Ihis w^s a considerable addition to the rent-roll drawn 
up by Todar ftfall in the previous century. Neither 
in the one case nor in the other was the whole revenue 
ever reaksed from the landlords. 

Sultan Shuja rose against his brother Aurungzob, and 
perished m 1659, and Auriingzcb became the Emperor 
of Delhi. The Engli.sh quarrelled with the Subahdar of 
Bengal; their factories at Patna, Malda, J'lacca. and 
Kasiinbazar were seized, and Mr. Charnock left Hugh 
^d founded a settlement at Calcutta in 1686. The 
English trade was ruined in Calcutta for a time, but 
was revived in 1689; and they were allowed to carry 
on trade, free from all duties, on the payment of a 
inshlcajth of Rs. 3000 annually. Seven years after they 
were permitted to fortify Calcutta. 
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Intlie oiKlitccnth cendiry Miirslud Kuli Klmu pre- 
purc{l another rent-roll lor Ilenj^al, wliich showed the 
revenue iit one kror and forty-three lakhs of rupees 
= The Enj'lisli obtained new privileges 

and tliiity-eighi villages near (’alcutta, and they in- 
duced tlio authorities to expel their rivals, the (ierinans, 
from their settlei'nrni llfieen miles above Calcutta. AH 
\ ardi Khan becaime Sul>ahdar of IJengal in 1740, and 
was tnuch harasse<l by the Mahratlas, to whom ho at 
last snrronderetl Orissa, anil agreed to pay twelve lakhs 
as rh-mi tor IJengal. Suraj-ud-dowla succeeded AH 
\ ardi Klian in [756, atul in the following year the 
Knglish virtually comptereil Hcngal. 


Hexgai. undeh Mus.vlman Uuee 

Much luis been said for and Jigainst the Mohaniodan 
rule in Bengal by modern writers. Extreme views arc 
generally erroneous, the truth generally lies midway. 
The Mohamedan rtde in Bengal was not nnich better 
nor much worse than the rttlo of barons, and lords, and 
ilespotic kings in the Continent of Europe from* the 
tliirteenth to the eighteenth century. There was the 
same insecurity of life au<l property, tl»e same oppres- 
sion of the po(*r by llio great, the .same arbitrary and 
despotic systeiti of rule. There was less resistance to 
the power of the nilers in Bengal than in Europe: but, 
on the other liand, wars were le.ss frequent and loss 
desolating, and the |)C(*ple were screened from the 
arbitrary acts of tho rulers by their local chiefs and 
landlords, the zemindars of Bengal. The Subahdar 
ruled in tho capital of tho province, Kazis and Moha- 
incdan t>tlicials ^xcrci.sed power in towns, and powerful 
Mohamedan chiefs and jaigirdars held largo estates 
orjaigirs; but tho mass of tho agricultural population 
lived under their zemindars, who wore mostly Hindus, 
and wore scarcely conscious of any change in their 
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condition on account of the supreme power being held 
by the Mohamedans. We are told in the Ai/ceu Allan 
tliat the Bengal zemindars, who wore mostly Kayests 
by caste, kept 23,330 horse. 801,158 infantry, 1170 
elephants, 4260 guns, and 4400 boats for the imperial 
sendee. While tlio political power was in the hands 
of the Subahdar, the real administration of agricultural 
Beng^d renmined in the liands of these Hindu zemindare. 
Their administration was somewhat [uirnitive, and their 
methods were rough and ready; but it Wivs never their 
interest to ruin the agriculturists from whom they 
obtained rents, and a feeling of kindnes.s between tlie 
hereditary protectors and their peaceful subjects softcncil 
the conduct of the zemindars and ameliorated the con- 
dition of tlie peasantry. European travellers who visited 
Bengal between the thirteenth and the eighteenth 
century. Marco Polo, Nieolo Conti, the friar iManriquc, 
the phy.sician Nichola Graaf. the jeweller Tavernier, and 
the famous Bernier, speak of the prosperous agricuiturc 
of Bengal, of its rich mamifacturo and imlustrios. of 

>ts large, flourishing, anfl wealtliy towns, and of tccm’ln<r 
villagc.s, ^ 

Nor was intellectual progress unknown in Bengal 
during tlie five centuries of Musalman rule. The 
songs of Bidyapati of llehar, and of Chanrlidas of 
Bengal proper, cornjiosed in the fourteenth century, 
arc popular to this day. Translations of the ancient 
Sanscrit epics, made by Kasiram and Krittivas in the 
intcenth century, arc still the national property of tlie' 
people of Bengal. The religious reform inaugurated 
by Chaitanya in the sixteenth century had far-reaching 
and beneficial results. The narrative poems of Mukim- 
daram and of Bharat Chandra, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, raised Bengali poetry to a high 
sta^ of perfection. Hindu philosophy was cultivated 
with success by Raghunath aud his successors in the 
schools of Navadwipa, and Hindu law aud customs 
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were explained and codified by Jinmtavaliana and 
Kagh unandan. Tbe five ocnfnrios of Musalinan rule 
in llengal, in spite of all that has bec-n said against 
it. promoted agrienliure, manufacture, and the national 
industries t»f liengal ; secured ]>crfc<-t autonotny and 
sel(-g(n'ernment under zemindars and village elders: and 
witnessed litej-ary. religious, and social resnlls. evidencing 
a healthy progrrcss and culture of the national mind. 

HtsK oi liniTisn I’owKn — C ’mvk 

The story of the rise of llritisli power in Mengal is 
well known, ainl need not In; lohl again in tliesc j>ages. 
The capture of Calcutta by Suraj-ud-dowla and the 
tragedy of t he •“ Blattk Hole ” ; the doings of C’live and 
the battle of Plassy ; the election of tlic cllctc Mir 
Jafar at Nawab; the election of Mir Kasim and his 
war with the Hritish ; the re-election of Mir Jafar and 
sttbsc(|uent events — all tlicse are well known to English 
rcatlers. At Inst, in 1765. Ix>rd Clive came out again 
as Ctt)vern(*r of Hengal, and the East India Company 
was formally made the Diwan «tr revenue administrator 
of Bengal, Bohar, ami Orissa. 

EaIILV Mi.STAKES of BltlTlsn AnMINISTIlATlON 

The administrative scheme adopted by Lonl Clive 
failed. Under his system the administration of law 
anil Justice, as well as the collection of revenue, was 
left in the hands of the Nawab of Bengal and the two 
Deputy Nawabs of Murshidabad and Rxtna ; and the 
revenue when collected was made over to the Company. 
In the meantime the Compjuiy’s servants were busy 
with the Comp.any’s trade and with making colossal 
fortunes by private trade, wrongfully ousting native 
traders from their inarkeUs. This dual system of rule 
could not succeed, and did not succeed. The Nawab 
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!md the Deputy Nawabs icit that were eollectiug 
revenues for the Company, and were unconscious of 
the responsibilities of real rulers; while tlie Company’s 
servants felt that the Nawab was responsible for the 
administration, and they had nothing to do but to look 
after their trade. The responsibility which is felt by 
a ruling power for the good of the people was felt by 
neither party, and the people of Bengal were more 
grievously oppressed in the first years of tlie British 
rule than they had ever been umler the Moharnedan 
rule. A terrible famine, such as Imlia had perhaps 
never witnes.sed before, occurred in 1770 71 ; one-third 
of the population ol Bengal was swept away, and the 
sites of many villages relapsed into jungle. 


Warren Hastinus 

In 1772 Warren Hastings was appointed Governor 
of Bengal, and two years after ho was made Governor- 
General under the new India Act, called the Regulating 
Act. It is needless for us in these pages to narrate the 
story of his rule in India, which is so well known 
to English readers, or even to refer to those well- 
known acts which formed subjects of the historical 
impeachment against him on his return to England. 
It would be more profitable for our purposes to review 
his administrative work in Bengal. He totally upset 
the system of Lord Clive, and went to the opposite 
extreme. He arrested the Deputy Nawabs, made a 
judicial inquiry into their conduct, and abolished their 
authority for ever. Ho removed the central revenue 
offje^ to Calcutta, and placed them under English 
officials under the name of Board of Revenue. Ho 
abolished the judicial powers of local zemindars, and 
appointed an English officer in each district to dis- 
charge the functions of Civil Judge, of Collector of 
Revenues, and of Criminal Court. He drew up regu- 
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lations for their jjxiidancc, and estahlislied two Sadr 
Courts of Appeal in Calcutta. Those iiicivsurcs indicate 
the encrjry and vigour of Warren Hastings, but they 
also evidence that contempt for native co-operation 
which has always been the most serious blemish in 
British rule in India. When the zemindars were 
deprived of all jH)wer and responsibility tor keeping 
the peace, the unaided English district officer, with 
his unscrupulous police and his corrupt subordinates, 
failed t(» perform that work. Crime irmltijdied all over 
the coiinlry, ami organised robbery increased to an 
alarming extent. Tho ruin of the hereditary landlords 
brought abovit the sale of tho defaultci*s’ estates, and 
tho o]iprcssivcnoss of money-lenders and speculators, 
who bcoamo auction-p\ircha.scrs and set up as landlords, 
added to the misfortunes of the people. 


Lonn CouNWAi-Lis 

On the 13th Attgust 1784, Pitt’s Bill for tho Bolter 
Government of India wjis ])assed. Warren Hastings 
left India in 1785, and was succeeded by Lord Corn- 
wallis. The name of Cornwallis is associated with tho 
first successful cndcavotirs to reform British rule in 
India. Ho forced tlio Court of Directors to grunt 
ade(imitc pay to district officers, and ho abolished tho 
various athlitional and irregular incomes which those 
officers used to make in various ways. Ho limited 
the powers of tho district officers to rovonuo work only, 
and apjiointod magistrates and judges for tho perform- 
ance of judicial work. And ho raised tho position and 
secured the permanent well-being of tho landed and 
agrictjltural classes of Bengal by permanently settling 
the laud revenues of that province. Tho assessment 
was o.xtrcmoly heavy, being ;^2,68o,ooo, ntarly dmhle 
of Murshid Kuli Khan's assessment made only seventy 
years before ; but this revenue was fixed for over. 
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Those who judge the policy of Indian rulers iiiereK- 
by the amount of revenue which it brin‘^s to the 
Government liave condemned (his iicrmanc^ut settle- 
ment of land revenues made by Cornwallis. Those 
who judge It by the happiness which it secures to (lie 
people have held that no single measure of the British 
Government has been so beneficial to the people and 
ha-s so effectually secured their prosperity an*l well- 
bemg, as this settlement. As the Government asks for 
no increase of revenues from the landlords of Beiiffal 
hey have by three subsequent Acts stopjied the land- 
lorus from obtaining enhancement of rents from culti- 
vatons, e.xcept on the most retusonable grounds. And 
e engal cultivators to-day are more prosperous and 
self-relying more free from the grasp of the money- 
ender, and better able to protect themselves against 
tfie first onset of famines, tlian cultivators elsewhere 
in india. It is necessary to add that Bengal proper, 
which suflered from the worst famine in the last cen- 
tury. has known no real famine since the permanent 
settlement. And even in the congested districts of 
liehar the famines which appeared in 1S74 and in 
1897 were milder and less destructive than famines in 

Madras and Bombay, in the North-West and Central 
rrovinces of India. 

The close of the eighteenth century was clouded 
by wars m Europe and in India— in Europe from 
1793 to 1815, in India from 1798 to 1818. The 
wars of the Marquis of Wellesley and the Marquis 
ot Hastings against the Mahrattas and other powers 
bavo been frequently told in works on Indian history. 
Bengal remamed m peace during these troublous times ; 
but It was a long time before the administration of the 
oo^try became thoroughly efficient. Robbery was 
still rife all over Bengal in the early years of the pre- 
sent century, and the Governor-General, writing in 
1 8 1 o. recorded : " The people were perishing almost 
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iu our sight ; every week's delay wiis u doom of 
slaughter aiid torture iigaiost the defenceless inhabit- 
ants of many pojujlous countries. " It wsvs then that 
the wisest servants of the Company perceived how 
hopeless it was to successfully administer a civilised 
ctnmtry without the co-operation of the people them- 
selves. Sir Henry Strachey, Judge of the District of 
Calcutta, declared: "In a civilised, populous country 
like India, justice can be well iHspenseil only tlirough 
the natives themselves.” And Colonel Monro, of 
Madras, declared: "If wc pay tltc same price for 
integrity, we shall find it as readily amongst natives as 
Europeans.” 


Lout) William Bextin'ck 

These liberal ideas gradually took shape in Bengal, 
specially under the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck, who was Giivernor-Gcneral of India from 
1828 to 1835. Appointments in the subordinate 
judicial and executive services were thrown open to the 
natives of Bengal, and their pay and prospects wore 
improved .so as to secure the services of an upriglit 
and deserving class of public servants. The rcstilt was 
not only a great improvemout in the udministrutiou of 
tlic country, but al.so a reduction in the expenditure ; 
and Ijord William Bentinck changed the tlelicit of a 
million into a surplus of two millions before ho loft 
India. Lortl William Bentinck also abolished the 
inhuman practice of tlic self-immolation of widows, 
known as sati ; ho suppressed the perfidious system of 
murder known as thaiji ; and he declared the English 
language to be the official language of India. The 
dawn of a liberal and an enlightened administration in 
Bengal stinuilatcd intolloctual progress ; the Hindu 
College founded in Calcutta in 1817 sent out its 
annual harvest of young men trained in Western 
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oarmng; ami Raja Ra.., Mohan R„y, ,ho ,nom 
bnlhant product of Western influences „„ the Indian 
nnud, estabhsl.e<l a Theistie Hindi. Church in , sL 

Bengal “ “‘y*'-' “f 

Tlio East India Company's Cliarter, which came for 
onewal every twenty yean., was renewed in , s Z 
the condition tliat the Company should give up its 
ade, and should henceforth stand as rulers and 
administrators, not as traders, in India. A Le-al 
Member was added to the Council of the Covernor- 
tneial, and Lord Macaulay, the most eminent Kmdish- 
nan who lias ever been to India, went out as the tiiit 
Legal Member. And it was at the instance of Lord 
Wilham Bentinck himself that it was enacted on this 
occasion that no native of India ■‘shall, by reason only 
of his religion place of birth, descent, colmir, or any o^f 
them, be disabled from hohling any place, office or 
employment. It cannot bo .said that En-dand ’has 
acted m the spirit of this pledge, given to the people 
ot India over sixty years ago. for high administrative 

po.sts are still kept in India virtually^., a preserv^f^ 
nghshinen. Sir Charles Metcalf acted as Governor- 

Wimm, K r of Lnril 

Indil liberty of the press to 


Lord Canning— Mutiny— Company Abdi.isiied 

for Pu" “““Ibor unfortnuato period of wars 

for India, 1836 to 1858. Tho Afghan wars of Lord 
ucUand md ^rd Ellenhorough. the Sikli wars of 
Sir Henry Hardmgo and Lord Dalhousie. and oven the 

tion of Bengal, and do not require narration in an 
account of Bengal. The Mutiny scaled the fate of tho 
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East [ndia Coinpauy. The Company ceased to exist 
by the new Act of 1858, and ou the ist of November 
in Hial year it was proclaimed at a great liurhtr at 
Allahabad, and at smaller ilm-harx in all district towns 


in India, that her Majesty the t^ieen ha<l assumed the 
dire<-t g»*vernnient ol India. 'I he present writer re- 
collects the ilaihnr which he attended in a district 


town in Bengal ; ihousamls ot men welcomed the 
message that the great Queen had assumeil the govern- 
ment of the country, and Hrahmans held up their 
sacred thread, and uttered a blessing whieb Inus come 


to be true : “ Muliiiviini Diiyfmjiln l/<inii, “ May the 


great Qticen live long.” 

It was on this ocoiision (bat the memorable wttrds 
of the Sovereign were proclaimed frtuu one end of India 
to the other. " Tliat no tjative of the said territories, 
nor any natural-born sttbject t>f her Majesty s resident 
therein, shall, by reast)n only of bis religion, place of 
birth, descent, c(di>ur, or any of tln'in, be disabled from 
holding any place, otHce, or employment vmdor the .said 
0«)vernment.’’ Every schoolboy in India learns and 
knows those gracious words by heart ; and yet it ean- 
imt be said tliat. even after forty years from the date 
of the proclamation, the pledge ami the promise made 
tlioroin have been redeemed. Natives ol India are still 
virtually excluded from nearly all the higher appoint- 
ments in India, not only in the judicial and ndminislra- 
tivo services known :\s the Civil Service of India, but 
also ill the education and ouginccring services, in the 
medical and police services, in the forest and jail 
services, in the post-office and telegraph services, in all 
services which oftcr pay which a European cares to 
covet. No royal commission has sal within those forty 
years to inquire if tho royal promise made to the 
people of India has boon redeemed. 

The legislative work of Lord Canning was worthy 
of tho first Viceroy appointed under tho now Act. Tho 
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Indian Penal Code was passed, and the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes were drawn up. Even more 
important than these is that great Bent Act of 1859, 
by which he gave substantial protection to the culti- 
vators of Bengal against the demands of landlords, even 
as Lord Cornwallis had given protection to the landlords 
from the in reusing demands of the Government . Once 
more a marked intellectual progress was manifest in 
Bengal. The great reformer and scholar, Vidya-Sagar, 
undertook those social and literary reforms which have 
endeared him to his countrymen ; Madhu Sudan Datta 
compo.scd a noble epie in Bengali ; and Rama Prasad 
Roy, son of the eminent Baja Barn Mohan Boy, was 
appointed Judge of the newly created High Court of 
Calcutta. J he Civil Service of India was thrown open 
to competition ; the first butch of young Indians who 
competed for the service left India during Lord 
Canning’s atlministration, and one of them succeeded 
in the examination held in 1862. 

Lord Ripon 

Lords Elgin and Lawrence, Mayo and Northbrook, 
followed in the footsteps of Lorrl Canning, and devoted 
themselves to the interests of peace and wise adminis- 
tration. Lord Lytton followed a difleront and an un- 
wise policy, and entered into the costly Afghan war 
of 1878, which was concluded by his successor, Lord 
Bipon, shortly after his arrival in India. And Lord 
Bipou proved himself in other respects a wi.se, liberal, 
and benevolent ruler, by conceding some measure of 
self-government in local matters to the people, by 
allowing the people to elect their representatives in 
local boards and municipalities, and by permitting 
municipal corporations to elect their own ehairmen. 
He proceeded a little further in the same path of pro- 
gress which had been laid down fifty years before by 

H 
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Lonl William Bentinck ; he was actuated by the same 
desire to repose trust and confidence in the people and 
to carry on administration with the co-operation of the 
])eoplc ; and his name is lovingly cherished in Bengal 
and in India as (ho tiamc of no other Englishman 
of our generation is cherished in that coiintry. 

Lord Hipon was foHowetl by Lord Dutferin, who 
annexed Upper Burma: and, as usual, the cost of this 
extension of the British Empire in Asia was unjustly 
charged to India. Lord Lansdowno succeeded Lor<l 
DulVerin, and was in turn succeciled in 1894 by Lord 
ICIgin, ami both these Viceroys followed the unwise and 
expensive forward policy on the north-west frontier, 
ending in a war with the frontier tribes in 1897, 

Lit;uTi:.VAXT-(h>VKHNons nv Benuai. 

Since 1854 the administration of Bengal lias been 
placed umlcr a special otiicor, known as the Lieutonant- 
Ciovornor of Bengal. Sir Frederick Halliday was the 
first Lioutenant-tiovornor, and was succeeded by Sir 
John Peter (irant, wln> proved himself a friend of the 
Bengal cultivators at a time of their sorest need. His 
succe.ssor, Sir Cecil Boadon, ivas a benevolent ruler, but 
was blamed for his inadequate preparations to meet 
the great OrLssa famine of 1 866. Sir William Grey 
succeeded in the following year, and was a frion<l of 
high education : and Sir George Campbell, who fol- 
lowed in 1871, did much for the spread of primary 
education among the masses. Ho imposed a cess on 
lands for tho construction of roads and bridges ; and 
one of the unfortunato results of this now impost has 
boon that tho grants pro>'iously allotted by tho Govorn- 
mont for stich public w'orks have been partly with- 
hold, and diverted to other purposca Sir Richard 
Temple superintended the famine relief operations in 
1874, and succeeded os Lioutouant-Governor, and ho 
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members of tliis Legislative Council are elected by the 
people or their representatives. The Couueil, however, 
enjoys no real independence in the work of legislation. 
All prt)posed measures receive the sanction of the Vice- 
roy or of the Secretary of State for India before they 
arc intnahiced in Council : and the members of the 
Council have therefore only the humble duty of ilis- 
cu.ssiug and modifying details and pivssiug Hills accord- 
in*: to the maiulates of higher authorities. 

ExECUTIVK PoWEU 

In the o.xercise of his executive power the Licu- 
tenant-dovernor of Bengal is not assisted by any 
organi.sed popidar body, and this is a source of real 
weakness in the administrative .system of India. Large 
measures arc proposed and discussed by Government 
otlicials and in Govermnont bureaus, and the people of 
the country, who by their education ami aptiUidc for 
work ought to take a share in such discussions, often 
know nothing of thc.se mcjxsuros till they come before 
them Its a surprise and a.s an accomplished fact. '' No 
intention, however sincere," says John Stuart Mill, "of 
protecting the interests of others can make it safe or 
salutary to tie up their own hands," and this truth is 
continuously illustrated in the administration of India. 
No foreign Government in the world is animated by a 
sincerer desire to effect the good of the people than 
the Indian Government; and yet the interests of the 
])Cople are, as a matter of fact, continuously sacrificed, 
because the people have no real band and no real voice 
in the administration of tlieir own concerns. The 
question of constructing fresh railways in India by the 
Government, with the people's money or under guarantee 
of profits given out of the people’s money ; tlio question 
of maintaining special and penal laws for the supply 
of labour in tea gardens in the interests of tea 
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planters ; the settlement of land revenues in larifo 
districts and estates; the lowering or raising ot the 
salt tax; the extension of irrigation canals and the 
excavation of irrigation wells ; the methods of internal 
administration in districts; the proposed reforms in 
the police; the increase or reduction of drink-shops 
m India — all the important questions which vitally 
aflect the welfare of the people are determined hy 
otheials, without any adequate consultation with the 
people, without any adequate ileliberation with their 
representatives. More than this. British manutheturers 
and merchants, capitalists and planters, have the means 
to press their demands, because they have votes, and 
tlie people of Imlia have none; and it is ns impossible 
lor the best intentionetl Government to hold the 
balance evenly between parties so unequally situated, 
as it Ls impossible for a judge to come to a right 
decision m a cause if he liears only the plaintift’ and 
not the defendant. This is the weak point of the 
Indian Goveramont ; this is the true cause of its in- 
ordinate expenditure, its imperfect administration, its 
needless unpopularity, of the continuous increase of the 
public debt, and of the impoverishment of the agri- 
cultural classes. There is a penalty which the most 
lioncyolent form of despotism has to pay, for it is not 
I>ossible to safeguard the interests of any coimmmity 
m the world, if you silence the voice of that com- 
munity. and “ tic up their own hands.” 


Divisional Commissioneiw 

Under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal there 
are nine Divisional Commissioners, who superintend 
the revenue, criminal, and executive administration of 
their respective divisions. Eive of these divisions are 
m Bengal proper, two in Bchar, one in Orissa, and 
one in Chota-Nagpur. The local knowledge acquired 
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by the Divisional Coimnissioners renders them able and 
useful advisere to the Central Government : while they 
are also entrusted with the responsible duty of con- 
trolling and directing the adjiiinistration within their 
vast jurisdictions, and of enforcing therein the orders 
emanating trom the Central Govermiient. 

Eacli ilivision comprises a number of districts, 
answering to the counties of England : and the 
executive oHicer of each district is kiiown as the 
District OHicer, the true successor of the district 
t>Hicers created by Warren Hjustings over a hundred 
years ago. The l)istrict OHicers arc under tlic control 
ot the Commissioner within whose division their dis- 
tricts are grouped, but exercise in their respective 
districts a variety of functions which it is difiicult to 
describe. 

Di.sTitK'T Opficehs 

A District OHicer is, for instance, the head police- 
man. the head prosecutor, and at the same time 
tlio chief magistrate, in respect of all criminal coses* 
in his district. As the head policeman lie directs 
police inquiry and receives police reports and forms 
opinions on them ; as the head prosecutor lie appoints 
oHicers to conduct the prosccutum in important cases ; 
and in violation of all maxims of modern law and 
equity he as the chief magistrate tries tho.se very ciusos 
him.solf, or has them tried by his subordinnte.s. If tlio 
subordinate who tries such eases is what is called in 
India a second-class or third-class magistrate, the 
District Officer hoars appeals from him ; and when a 
sentence of imprisouinont is confirmed, the District 
Officer again, as the head jailor, superintends the work 
of the prisoner in jail. Generally District Officers in 
Bengal are men of ability, education, and good sense ; 
but an angel from the skies could not discharge the 
functions of a policeman and prosecutor, judge and 
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jailor , and the dissatisfaction which is jji’Owin<>’ under 
this archaic j^Touping of powers in the hands” of the 
District Ofticer is likely to grow into a political <langer 
before long, unless the arrangement is altered. It is 
necessary to add that the District Officer is also the 
collector of revenues and taxes : he looks after schools 
and hospitals, roads and britlges ; he is the head 
engineer jmd the head sanitary" officer of the district: 
he organises famine relief ; and he sends out pills ami 
doctors when there is an epidemic. Such a grouping 
of powers was perhaps necessixry in the early years 
of the century ; the continuance of tlie arrangement 
strangles the natural progress of the people, and makes 
British rule more despotic and tinpopular in India at 
the present day than it need be. 


Judges and the High (’ourt 

Generally there is a Judge in each district, and it 
is the function of the Judge to try only tho.se serious 
criminal cases which arc committed to the sessions. 
The Judge also tries all civil cases, mostly referring 
them to his subordinates for disposal. The High Court 
of Calcutta controls and supcr^dses the work of Jiub^cs 
both in the civil and criminal sides as well as The 
criminal work of District Officers; and the High Court 
also has original jurisdiction within the limits of 

Calcutta in reference to civil cases above a certain 
value. 


Police 

It Ims been stated before that each District Officer 
IS the head policeman in his own district. Under 
him there is an officer called the Superintendent of 
the Police, who controls and manages the police force. 
The inefficiency and the corruption of the Bengal 
police give much concern to the Govemmout and 
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(lissiUlsfactioD to the people, 'riiefts aud burglaries are 
olten undetected, organise<l robbery lias not yet been 
stamped out, and fal.se cases trtunped up by l-l>o police 
against innocent |)crKons are by no means infrc<picnt. 
Tlio fact that the Di.strict Otlieer is the Itead of llie 
})olieo emboldens the ill-paid police subordinates in 
their dishonesty to an e.vteut which would be impos- 
sible if the Judicial and police functions were not so 
unwisely combined. The miserable pay of the stjbordi- 
nato police is another reason of its dishone.sly ; and 
though some improvement has been made in recent 
years in this respect, more is needed. And it. is sc arcely 
po.ssilile to eflccttjally improve the police and to intro- 
duce nee<led reforms in the judicial administration 
of the conntry under the present financial arrange- 
ments between the Provincial (iovernments and the 
Itidiiui CJovcrnmcnt. Good administration in the 
Provinces is starved for obtaining an over-incrcasing 
share of the revenues for frontier wars, military works, 
and other mea.surcs, in which the Indian Government 
concerns itself. 

Pi’iiuc IIkai.tii 

There is a Civil Stirgeon with his staff of medi- 
cal subordinates in every district, and dispensaries and 
hospitals have been established at convenient centres 
for the treatment of the sick. The people of Pengul 
have faith in European medicines, and specially in 
European surgery; but in ohl and chronic cases 
tlicy still prefer the slower and milder methods of 
treatment of tlioir own experienced physicians, the 
vauhj(u and hakims. Cholera oj)idemics break out 
now and then in crowded and unhealthy spots, and 
specially along the route of pilgrims who resort by tons 
of tliousands to groat temples like that of Jagannath 
in Orissa, and who sulVer untold privations and often 
live on the coarsest food. But more fatal and in- 
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jurious than tliese occasional epidemics is that insidi- 
ous malaria which prevails over one-half of Ben-al 
proper, and is spreading to Behar. For it not only 
claims thousands of victims every autumn, but en- 
feebles and prostrates a liuudrcd thousand for every 
thousand that it kills. The real cause of tlie Bengal 
malaria is tlie same wliich operated in Englaml in 
the early part of the century, viz., ’the bad drainage 
of the country. In Bengal the drainage lues been 

in recent times by the action of 
rivers. The Ganges has virtually left its old bed by 
fliurshidabad an<l Calcutta, and discliarges the volume 
of its water into the sea by way of Goalumlo and 
Eiist Bengal. It flushes and sweeps through East 
eugal, which is therefore comparatively healthj', 
thougli damp; while all creeks and channels arc silting 
up and obstructed in West Bengal, which is the home 
of the present malaria. An attempt was made by Sir 
Charles Elliott, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
to induce local bodies to rectify the drainage in the 
worst localities by raising rates among themselves. 
But the people, wlio already pay tlio “ road cess ” and 
the “public works cess.” are unable to bear fresh 
hurdou.s. The drainage of the country is really an 
Imperial (juestion; and the malaria-stricken population 
of Bengal look up Uj the Government for such large 
Wjorks of drainage as are needed to improve the health 
o the population. Great drainage works have been 
executed by the Government of Bengal for the rccla- 
niation of land on commercial principles ; and the cost 
of such works, together with the capitalised value ot 
t »e cost of their future maintenance, have been re- 
covered from the landlords wlioso lands have been 
unproved. Equally large drainage works are needed 
in Bengal for the improvement of the health of the 
people, and the cost of these should bo met by the 
ovornment from the Imperial revenues. The cost 
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of one frontier war, devotcil to this end, would per- 
manently improve the hcaltli of millions of the suffering 
population of Bengal. 

HaH.WAYS. CAN-At^S, PuiU.IC WoHKS 

Ihore arc two great systems of railways in Bengal, 
one Irom Calcutta towards the north-west, and the 
other from Calcutta to the eiisteru districLs, A third 
line from Calcutta southwards towards Madras is now 
in progress, these lines supply the requirements of 
the peo[)le and ot the country's tra<le ; but pressure 
is constantly brought on the Government to open otlier 
and Juinor lines in the interests of particular commu- 
nities or capitalists, and the Government docs not lind 
it an easy task to resist such pressure. We assert 
without hesitation, from our experience of the needs 
ol the people of Bengal, that it is uimecc-ssary for the 
Government which represents the interests of the people 
to open any fresh lines in Bengal out of its own revenues 
or under a guarantee of profits. If such fresh lines 
are likely to be remunerative, private companies should 
undertake them. If they are not likely to be remune- 
rative. it is a betrayal of the interests of the people 
to un<lertakc them out of the revenues, under pressure 
Irom parties however powerful in their votes, and 
however great in their wealth and influence. It is 
just and it is necessary that the representatives of the 
people of India should have some voice in .sanctioning 
or rejecting such and all other groat schemes, creating 
liabilities which the people will have to meet. A great 
part of the money which comes to England annually 
lus homo charges is interest for capital already spout 
on Indian railways, and the Government of the day 
would bo morally wrong in adding to these liabilities 
without consulting the people whoso money they spend. 

The irrigation canals in Bengal are not many. 
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The Sone canals irrigate a large area of country in 
Behar, the Orissa canals irrigate portions of Orissa 
and the Midnapur canals irrigate fields in that district’ 
Ihere is no doubt these canals are most useful and 
beneficial works, but it is necessary to add that they 
are worked on commercial principles, and the water- 
rates levied are often inordinately high. Two years 
ago the present writer considered it his duty as Com- 
missioner of Orissa to point out to the Government of 
engal that the water-rate in Orissa often came up to 
about one-half the rental. Such an oppressively high 
water-rate, unknown in England or in any other part of 
the world, is an infliction on a poor peasantry, and the 
result is that the cultivators often decline to use the 
canal water or to pay the water-rate. Year after year 
they depend upon the uncertain rainfall, while the water 
of the canal.s, constructed at vast expon.se, remains un- 
used by the majority of the people. The engineers 
who manage the canals know this, and they generally 
decline to supply water for irrigation in years of ilrought 
unless the villagers will bind themselves for five or six 


years. There was a notable in.stance of this in 1896. 
rho rains ceased early, but large bodies of cultivators 
m Orissa still declined to use the canal water, hoping 
or the la.st autuum showers. The showers never came, 
and then there was a i-ush of applications for canal 
water. The applicants bound them.sclves to use the 
c^al water for the next five or six years, and then 
obtained water in that year of drought. Such details ' 
illustrate how administration in India often fails in its 


purpose because the people have no hand and no voice 
in their own concerns. In no other part of the world 
would the water-rate be allowed to remain so high, 
compared to the rent ; and nowhere else would useful 
irrigation works be allowed to remain to a large extent 
unused by roa.son of a demand so exorbitant in view of 
the condition of the people. 
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The lato Sir George Caiiipbell, sometime Lieutenant- 
Governor ot IJcngal, has pointed out tliat the canals of 
Orissa were first started by private enterprise. The 
Government unwisely took them up, under pressure from 
the capitalists, and when they failed to |)ay, the Govern- 
ment imposed a lax on the people, tlic ‘ [»ublic works 
cess, ' mainly for payjiient of the interest of tlie capital 
spent. Tiio engineers have charge of these canal.s, and 
the rates they levy on boats are prohibitive, and virtu- 
ally deleat the object of the canal.s. It is an instance 
ot how unwisely the resources of India are .sometimes 
spent on what shouhl be useful protective works. 

The *' road cess ” is older than the "public works 
cess.” and was imposed to create a fund for the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and tanks in villages. But. 
JUS has been stjited before, it hclj)ed tlie Govornineut 
to divert from public works some grsuits which used 
to be origiindly nnnlo for this purjM)so, and tlio people 
are not much belter otV for roads and communications 
after the imposition of this tax than they were before. 


Disthict Boauds 

When this tax was imposed in 1871, Sir George 
Campbell, then Li<‘uleuant-Governor of Bengal, organ- 
ised committee in each district, composed partly of 
rej>reseutat ive Indian gontletnen, to mamige tlie fund 
and spend it on the improvement of roads juid bridgc.s. 
Later on. under tlio Govornment of Ltird Bipon, these 
committees were enlargeil into district boards, and some 
of the members were elected by the people. Hospitals, 
primary schools, jtnd ferries were placed under tlieir 
management, and allotments for the maintenance of 
these institutions were added by the Govornment to 
the funds originally raised and allotted for roads and 
bridges. The work of district boards, presided over by 
the District Officer, is yearly becoming more and more 
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important, but their usefulness is greatly restricted by 
the poverty of their resources. Tlie want of good 
drinking water is specially felt in Bengal villages ; 
zemindars are no longer as liberal in the construction 
and cleansing of village tanks as they were before tlic 
imposition ot the “road cess” and the “public works 
cess,” and there is not a District Officer in Bengal 
who does not feel that the needs and requirements of 
his district in coininunications, water-supply, primaiy 
schools, and hospitals, are staiwed for want of adequate 
funds, 

MUNlCirALlTItS 

Lord llipon also allowed the tax-payers of advanced 
rural municipalities to elect their representatives on 
the municipal board, and these advanced representatives 
elect their own chairmen. The duty thus imposed on 
the people has been faithfidly and efficiently discharged. 
Towns in the interior of Bengal districts are as ably 
and efficiently administered by non-official chairmen as 
they were administered by official chairmen in olden 
days. Taxes are collected with regularity in most self- 
governing to^vns, sanitary improvements are effected, 
and drainage and the supply of drinking water looked 
after. A thorough drainage of Bengal towns is, how- 
ever, beyond the resources of most towns, and the 
question is one which the Indian Government will 
have to face some day in a liberal spirit, 

Aohicultuue 

Agriculture is the main industry of the people of 
Bengal, and nearly four-fifths of the population depend 
directly or indirectly on agriculture. Fortunately agri- 
culture tlourishos in every part of Bengal ; the rice 
crops are abundant, wheat flourishes in Bohar, and the 
growing demand for jute since the Crimean War has 
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led to a larj^o extension of j\ite cultivation, specially 
in eastern distriets. For nearly three years, from 1887 
to 1890. the present writer was the District Officer 
of the j^reat jutc-j^rowiug district of Myinensinj^h, 
having; an area ot six thousand square miles and a 
poptilation of over throe millions, and the demand for 
Jute was so orcat that it supplanted rice in nearly 
one-halt ot the district. Flourishing jute mills have 
been started in Narainganj and Serajgauj and other 
places. Cultivation has largely extended since the 
permanent settlement, the proHts of this extension 
liave remained with the agricultural classes, and the 
position of the tenant has been secured by three 
several rout laws against unreasonable evictions and 
enhancements by landlords. It can bo said of the 
Bengal cultivator, what can bo said of ]>robably no 
other cultivators in India, that ho is fairly well off, 
not much indebted to the money-lender, and not much 
subject to haras.smcnt by the xoiiindar; that ho is 
solf-relying, resourceful, provident, and cajiablc of tiding 
over a bad harvest or a great calamity. Every Bengal 
administrator can call to mind instances of the self- 
reliance of the Bengal cultivator. To cite one in- 
stance, when a great cyclone and stonn-wavo from 
the soji completely destroyed the crops of the south- 

't of Bengal in 1876, the present writer 
wjis sent as an executive officer to an island in the 
mouths of the Gauges which had suffered most. For 
ten months after the catastrophe the people of the 
island supported themselves on importo<l grain pur- 
chased out of their previous savings, imd then they 
obtained a good and plentiful harvest. No relief wjis 
asked for, and no relief was given, except to a limited 
number of orphans and helpless widows. A catas- 
trophe like that in Madras would have boon folloAved 
by a tamino : in South-Eastern Bengal there was 
hardly any distress. The permanent settlement of 
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land revenues has saved the people from a recurrin- 
increase m the State demand, has left them with some 
resources, and has virtually saved the province from 
tammes. The recurring increase of the State demand 
m other parts of India keeps the agricultural popula- 
tion m perpetual poverty and in the hands of the 

money-lender, and makes famines not only possible 
but inevitable. ^ ^ 


Manufactures and Industries 

^ip;iculturc prospers in Bengal, the same 
cannot be siiid of manufactures and industries. The 
competition with the steam and machinery of Enrrlami 
los virtually ruined the great weaving industry of 
Benga , and hundreds of thousands of weavers in 
Bengal have left their looms and taken to cultivation 
or to petty trade for their living. The beautiful lac 
yoH which used to give employment to thousands 
ave died out within our oivti time after the discovery 
ol anihne dyes in Europe, and work in leather and 
taiming. and even the manufacture of such common 
articles as cheap umbrellas and stick.s, arc fast dyin.^ 
out. The whole nation in Bengal is virtually clothed 
om Lancashire looms, and the cotton mills and 

actones started in Bengal have not yet secured any 
considerablo success. ^ 

w:f extension of railways in India, wliich 

ithin certain limits ha.s done incalculable good to the 
wuntry, has helped to kill off native industries by 
bnngmg imported articles from England and Germany 
Holland and Austria, into every village bazaar. And 
he carrying trade from viUago to village and from dis- 
^ct to district by means of bullock carts and country 
l^ats hw declined, under our own observation, during 
the last forty years, with the growth of the railway traffic 
ho profits of which come to Europe. Nevertheless 
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the railway, at Icjust along the main lines, has been u 
•rain to India on the whole, lint now that the main 
lines are completed, the nuthcr construction of petty 
lines shouhl bo left to private companies without any 
guarantee »>f profits iVom the revenues of the country. 

Coal is worked in Uongal mainly by English capital ; 
anil while it gives ein|)loymcnt to labour in the back- 
ward parts of the i>rovinco, the profits are remitted to 
the capitalist in Europe. The cultivation of tea and 
indigo has largely increased within recent years, but is 
mostly carried on with European capital, and the profits 
come to Europe. The special law which regulates the 
supply of labour in tea gardens in Assam is disliked 
by the pco)»le. and has been called the “slave law ” of 
Ucngal ; while the conditions under which cultivators 
in Bengal grow indigo for the indigo planters cause 
much dissatisfaction to the pcojilo, and have not iin- 
often led to tlisturbancc. 

Thade and Commerce 

When, therefore, wo speak of the vast increase in 
the trade an<l commerce of India within recent decades, 
wo are liable to make statements which aro misleading. 
Wo aro tohl that the total value of India's cxjwrts and 
imports has incrca.scd from twenty millions to over two 
Imndred millions within the last sixty years. Wo have 
no de.sirc to minimise tho benefits arising from increase 
in trade uniler all circnniNtimcos ; but statesmou whi> 
point to those figures as an iiulex to tho increasing 
wealth of India commit a lamentable and almost huli- 
erotis blunder. Tho fact should bo remembered that 
among the many blessings wliich England hits un- 
doubtedly conferred on India, tho cncouragoniont of 
Indian industries is not ono; that tho increase in tho 
value of imports into India really means that tho 
manual industries of India aro dying out in an un- 
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equal compotitiou with the steam and machinery of 
England ; and that the increase in the value of exports 
Irom India means that vast quantities of food and raw 
material have to be sent out from India to pay for 

>eau goods, as well jis for the “ home 
charges of the English Goveriuneut, which amounts 
annually to about twenty millions sterling. 


Edi'cation 

The results ol English and vernacular education in 
oongal have, on the whole, been satisfactory. There 
are several successful colleges in Bengal, some of which 
arc conducted by British missionaries or by native 
Indian gentlemen, and a large number of m-aduates 
are turned out by the Calcutta University year after 

settle d.nvn to the practical work 
ot life, and are fairly well equipped for their work 
by the education they receive; while a few have dis- 
tinguishcd themselves in literature, science, and law. 
Among those who have within recent yeai-s won a name 
or themselves in Bengal may be mentioned Baukini 
yiiant^a Chatterjea in literature, Bajcndra lal Mitra 
m plulology and antiquarian research, Keshab Chan- 
dra ben in religious reform, Dwarkanath Jlitra in 
aw, agadish nat Bose in science, and Surendra nath 
ilancrjca in his eloquence and life-long work for the 
pelitical advancement of his countrymen. 

There arc schools in every district wliieh are alH- 

Jiated to the Calcutta University, and teach up to 

tlie matriculation standard, and thousands of youn«r 

Bengalis matriculate year after year. In every im- 

portant village there is a vernacular school, called a 

P lala ; and in some of the more advanced districts 

near y a third of the boys of the school-going ago 
attend school. b fo b 


I 
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Female Kducation 

Fcmulo educatiou is not inuking very great progress, 
judged by any European slaudard ; but considering 
the customs of the East, the results are not altogether 
unsatisfactory. Girls in Bengal are generally married 
between the ages of ten au(i lliirteen, though among 
the Musalmansot East Bengal and among the people of 
Orissa tliey Jiiay remain unmarried till they attain their 
womanhood. In a country where early marriage i.s 
almost imiversal, anj thing like a thorough education 
in schools is impossible; but, nevertheless, the number 
of girls who receive elementary eilucation between 
the ages of seven and twelve is steadily increasing. 
Nearly all women of the upper classes read and write 
at the present day, their education does not by any 
means en<l with their marriage, and some Bengali 
ladies have even distinguished themselves in poetry 
and tiction within recent years. For the rest, women 
in Bengal, as in England, arc the great readers of 
poetry imd fiction ; every meritorious work, ns it issues 
from the press, is taken up by them, and every novelist 
looks to them rather than to men for the sale of his 
works. \Vc are no doubt old-fa.shioned in India, judged 
by the European standard, but every wonl has a rela- 
tive signification, and tlie "new woman” in Bengal is 
the subject of as ranch criticism and of satire as her 
more advanced sister bearing tho same title is in 
Europe. 

Mauhiaoe Law’s and Social Reforms 

Polygamy, though allowed both by Hindu and 
Mohamedan laws, is rare among the educated classes, 
and is also rare among tho labouring and cultivating 
classes. Tho remarriage of widows, permitted among 
tho Mohninedans, is disliked by the Hindus ; and though 
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a hxsv has been p^issed to sanction it, instances of sucli 
remarriage among Hindus are of rare occurrence. On 
he other hand, marriage is an obligation which custom 
imposes on all, and practically all men and women in 
Bengal marry. Tims custom has its advantages :rs well 

nmvM ' -'->1 '™»ion arc cared for and 

provided for; all women have their well-deHued position 

m society and their work in families; and the aimless 
hvc.s of old maids is not observable in India. Nor 
does the universal obligation of marriage produce the 
results that might be apprehended by theoretical 
imkers, and population m Bengal and in India does 
not increase at a faster rate than in England or even 
as fast. The alarm felt by the alleged rapid ’ increase 
ot population m Inrha is dispelled by statistics. When 
men compare the population of British India in the 
present day with the population of British India half a 
century ago. they generally forget that British India 
now comprises new and large provinces wliich were 
outside British India in tho h.rtics. And it can ho 
prove y figures that within tho same area population 
does not mcrcasc at tlic same rate in India as it has 
done m England. Famines in India are not duo to 
increase m population; they arc mainly duo to exces- 
sive land-iusscssiuent, as stated elscwliero. 

The rules of caste among the Hindus arc beinir 
gradually relaxed through the healthy inlluenccs of 
motiorn^ education and the requirements of modern 
civilisation. Boys of all castes receive their educa- 
tion m tho same schools, all men travel in the same 
steamers and railway carriages, work side by side in the 
same offices, take part in tho same social, religious, aud 
political movements, and often have their meals together 
as they never did in olden times. Tlio influx of young 
men to Europe for education has further loosened tho 
hold of caste rules ; and tho social work of the Brahrno- 
Somaj, tho Thoistio Hindu Church of Bengal, has fur- 
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thcrcd the cause of social progress. Nevertheless, 
caste still lives anil will live for a long time yet, and 
inter-custc inarriagcs are rare, except among the limited 
population who belong to the Brahtno Church. Pro- 
gress is slow in India : but, all things considered, slow 
progress is always the .safest progress. 


Hesults of IhuTisH Rule in Beng.\l 

On the whole the British nation has re.ason to con- 
gratulate itself on the re.sults of British administration 
in Bengal and in India generally. British rvile has 
maintained peace in the cotmtry, and Inus conferred on 
the peo[)lc a fair degree of security in life and pro- 
perty. It has bestowed on a quick and intelligent 
nation the blessings of Western education and a know- 
ledge of Western eivili.sation, and it has sown in tho 
country the seeds of Western institutions. On tho 
other hand he is no true friend to Kngland or to 
India who hesitates to ])oiut out tho blemishes of 
British rule in India, while recognising tho blessings 
it has conferred. The first great defect of British ad- 
ministration is its r.r^>cn4ircne&i, the second great defect 
is its escltisircncsa ; and in both these respects tho 
civilised rule of England compares unfavourably with 
tho ruder systems of administration which prevailed 
in India before the British conquest. Tho extravagant 
and ruinous military expenditure of India, and tho 
annual drain on her rc-sources by reason of the " homo 
charges,” need to be curtailed and reduced if British rule 
is meant to bo a blessing instead of a curso ; and the 
fetish of unbondiug despotism in tho administration of 
districts and provinces requires to bo replaced by somo 
degree of popular control and popular representation if 
the administration is meant for tbo good of tho pooplo. 
Administrators who have boon trained for gonorations 
in tho oxcroiso of absolute power boliovo that on nuto- 
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cratic system of rule, which concedes no real sliare of 
work to the people, and listens to no word of advice 
from the people, is the saving of India. On the other 
hand, the leaders of the people themselves demand 
and expect that the rights and privileges now enjoyed 
by English citiaens are to come to them, all at once, 
like Minerva out of the forehead of Jupiter. The true 
path of progress lies midway. Progress — slow, cautious, 
and real progress— is both inevitable and necessary 
for the purposes of good administration. The states- 
nian who seeks to revolutionise the country bj' forcc<l 
progress really throws the people backward in their 
path of advancement. And the statesman who seeks 
to block the political a<lvaneemcnt of tho people by 
coercive measures and retrograde legislation is prepar- 
ing tho way to violence and disturbance, forcing tho 
people to lawlc.ss methods for gaining their purpose, 
and thus gradually converting peaceful India to what 
Ireland was, not many generations ago. 



B\ H. Lr^lTMAN-JOHNSON 

{LnU ludian Civil Scrtict) 


Tiik north-wostorn frontier of India has always attracted 
the interest of the English puMic. The expansion of 
onr Indian Einplro in this direction has involved ns in 
Moody and cxjK>nsivc wars — in battle, ninrdcr, and 
sudden death — things which in themselves excite our 
enthusiasm and our sympathy. Then in the north- 
west of India wo have had some compensation ft)r o\ir 
sacrifices in the annexation of a iK)pulous and rich 
province, the Punjab. More recently our wars with 
the Afghan tribes have l>cen lierce and liazardous, 
and have teemed with thrilling episode.s. The idea 
that when wo have to fight our European neighbour, 
Ru.ssia, wc sliall allow this distant and somewhat inac- 
cessible frontier to become the field of operations has, 
during the bust thirty yeans, added a new interest to it. 
So much has the north-west frontier absorbed public 
attention that the expansion of our Indian Empire in 
the north-east direction has proceeded almost unnoticed. 
But the causes which led to expansion in the one 
direction are equally operative in the other. Just as 
misgovernmont, anarchy, and aggression led to our inter- 
ference in the Punjab, and later beyond the Indus, so on 
the north-eastern frontier we could not afford to leave 
the adjacent valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
(or Barak) to barbarism or the Burmese. Having 
occupied the valleys, wo found ourselves compelled to 
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interfere also with the wild tribes which surrounded 

them. Similarly our jrreat competitor. Russia, driven 

by similar causes and with similar motives, Invs sproa<l 

herself over the whole of northern Asia. It is my 

object in this paper to describe as briefly as possible 

the expansion of our Indian Empire in the north-cast 
direction. 


Description of the North-Eastern Tract 

When the English, in the year 1765. obtained full 
control of the huge pn.vince of Lower Bengal, that is. 
of the districts forming tlic ilelta of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra rivers, a large tract to the north and 
east of the delta, bounded on the north by the Hima- 
layan iimuntains ami on the cast by Burmah. remained 
nnexplored and unannexed. This tract comprises the 
Brahmaputra valley on the north, running some 450 
miles ea.st to west at the foot of the Himalayas; the 
i>urrna, or Barak valley, on the south, parallel to the 
northern valley, but only some 150 miles long; and a 
central zone of mountainous country some 4000 feet 
high, lying between the two valleys. The two valleys 
debouch at their western extremities on the fertile 
delta of Bengal. Much of the southern valley is but a 
continuation of that delta, and owes its fertility to the 
< ejjosit of silt. The tide of the Bay of Bengal extends 
to It in the dry sea.son of the year. Besides this 
there is an extensive mountainous tract running from 
north-east, where it branches oft’ from the Himalayas 
Ht the eixstern end of the Brahinaputra valley, to 
south-west, along the borders of Burmah. From this 

tract the central zone above noticed gives oft’ on the 

west. 

The area of this north-eastern tract is some 45,000 
square miles. The climate is exceedingly damp. The 
rainfall on the southern face of the central range 
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rcnches 500 inches, gonorully it exceeds 100 inches. 
If ihe heavy rainfall makes the tract damp and un- 
healthy, it has its compensations — famine is unknown 
iin<l tea flourishes. 

Wliile in India generally the |>opulation is Dravi- 
dian or indigenous, with a large admixture, esjiecially 
in tlic north, of Aryan blood, in this north-eastern 
tract, though there is still a small Aryan overlayer, the 
tmiin st<»ck. except in the southern or Surma valley, is 
M((ng(»lian or lrtdo-Chine.se. Lying on the confines of 
Tibet, China, and Ihirmah, it lias been the meeting- 
place of the Aiyan and Mongolian stocks. In its mul- 
titude of tribes and tongttos it presents a fine fiehl for 
ethnological and jihilologioal study. While the cow 
and its product, milk, are looked on in India as almost 
divine, a largo jmijxirtion of the jKipulation of this 
tiaet eschew milk as a species of e.xcromont. In India 
generally the jHJoplo live on millets and pulses; hero, 
as in the delta of llengal, they are rice-eaters. 


I’nivviou.s IIisToiiY OF THK Tract 

The expansion of India in the north-east direction 
is not a new thing. That Buddhism found its way to 
thc.so jiarts is attested hy a largo figure of Buddha 
carved in the rortk on tlio hank of the Brahmaputra 
at Gauliati, the chief place in the northern valley. A 
temple in the .same neighbourhood, now Hindu, which 
the Bmldha is believed to liavc visited, and wliich still 
contains an imago of him, is a place of pilgriimigo to 
pious Buddhists. Oecasionally a Chinaman finds his 
way to this temple through Tibet and the passes of 
the Himalayas. Tibetans come to it in numbers. That 
the inliahitants of the northern valley, so far as they 
arc Hindu, are largely of Vaishnava persuasion, and 
have established Vaishnava monasteries after the manner 
of Buddhism, is akso evidence that that religion, or at 
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least its ideas, penetrated to this region. Brahiimnisiii 
was, no doubt, introduced into botlt valleys at an early 
period. The present Brahmans difler so widely from 
Brahnians in India that wc must assume that tlieir 
ancestors left India before the existing Brahrnanical 
customs had become establi.shcd. For instance, many 
of these north-eastern Brahmans sell their daughters 
in marriage, a custom abhorrent to ortliodox Hindus. 
Besides thc.se early immigrauts, other more ortliodox 
Brahmans liavc come in from time to time. Besides 
Brahmans, other Hindu natives of Intlia of Aiyan stock 
no doubt migrated to these vallcy.s. A large portion of 
the inhabitants claim dc.scent from such iinmigrant.s. 
But it is douhttul liow far this claim can bo accepted, 
at any rate in the northern valley, wliere the profes- 
sional castes of Hinduism arc still non-cxi.stent. Gone- 
rally tlie migration from India, both in the northern 
and southern valleys, has been of the indigenous rather 
than of the Aryan stock. In the northern valley this 
migration has mingled with the original Mongolian 
stock, and it i.s not easy to decide whore llio Imlian 
stock ends an<l tlie Mongolian stock hegin.s. That Lho 
original autochthones have many of thorn hccomo 
Himlus — that i.s, have adopLcil, .so fur as they can, 
wnio form of the Hindu .social .system — increases tlio 
difficulty of ilistingiiishing the two stocks. If the 
habit of opium-eating is considered a test, then 
the Mongolian stock extends into the north-ca.storn 
corner of the Bengal delta. If physical appearance is 
relied on, the result is the same, tliough the Mongoloid 
features disappear rapidly when the Brahmaputra valley 
ts loft behind. If religion and language are to be our 
guide, tlion tlio Indian clement is inucli stronger than 
the Mongolian. But to this day wo see the indigenous 
people becoming Hindu, and wo know that the proce.ss 
is no new one. With the adoption of Hinduism, the 
Indian-derived language, very near akin to the languages 
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oi tho Bengal delta, is adopted. Then tho Indian stock 
has been more constantly reinforced b}' immigration, 
especially in recent years. Though tho Indian-derived 
languago is now predominant, the names of rivers 
prove tho jaitnitivc |X)pulation to have been Iinlo- 
Chincso. TItc Mongolian stock has al.so had imjwrtant 
reinforcements. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century tho Ahoms, a tribo of Shan origiji. of tho same 
stock as the Siatriese. invaded and conquered the Brah- 
maputra vallc)^ ami ruled over it until qiiito recent 
times. Tho valley became kno^vn to tho natives of 
India as A.ssam, a name |>crhaps d(>rivod from this 
tribe. This name has always been one of mystery jiud 
terror to the natives of India. Besides tho Ahoms, 
who still number .some 150,000, there are a few other 
immigrants «tf di.stinctly Shan c.vtraction. 

Tho Mu.s.sulman rulers of India reached north- 
eastern Bengal in tho beginning of tho tifteenth cen- 
tury. They tirst invade<l tlie Brahmaputra valley in tho 
beginning of tho sixteenth century, but wore unable to 
otVect a |>ormancnt «)Ccupation. A few Mus.sulmans 
wore left behind, whoso <losccndants are called Goria 
to this day, because their ancestors came from Gour, 
tho then capital of Bengal. In 1663 a more deter- 
mined attempt was made by Mir Jiimla, then governor 
of Bengal, Aurungzib’s famous general. Ho |>onc- 
tratod almost to tlio up|X)r end of tho valley, but was 
obliged by sickness and tlio difficulty of obtaining pro- 
visions to retreat after a short stay. Tho Mussulmans, 
however, in this century established their control over 
tho indigenous native princes at tho lower or western 
end of tho valley, and received a trilnito of elephants 
from them. 

Tho southern or Surma valley was invaded by the 
Mussulmans about the year 1400 A.D., under a religious 
fanatic called Shah Jclal. As in Bengal, a largo proportion 
of tho inhabitants, among whom Hinduism had made 
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little progress, were converted. The iwtty indigenous 
pnnees appear to have been maintained for a time, 
paying a tribute of boats and other things. Tliouo-h 
later on they were reduced to a subordinate position, 
and a Mussulman official apiJointed, tlie district always 
remained a border one. Lands were allotted to the 
military for the defence of the frontier. When a land- 
tax was eventually imposed, it was collected in cowries 
(small shells), which then formed the currency. 

Our Fir.st Conneutio.n with the Tr.vct 

In 1765, with the government of the Bengal 
delta, wo took over such control as the Mogul Govern- 
ment had established in this north-eastern tract. We 
continued to receive a tribute of elcjihants from tlio 
pnnees who ruled over tlie western end of the Brahma- 
putra valley. In the southern valley we collected a 
land-tax of sliells, aiul cstablislicd an administrative 
district not unlike those we established in the Bengal 
delta generally. We left the hill-tracts and the native 
pnnees of the valloy.s, whom the Mogul Government 
had not subdued, to thein.sclves. Tlie kingdom which 
the Ahorms had established in the nortliorn valley still 
exi.sted, but in a decrepit state. In tlie up|)er part of 
the southern valley were two small semi-Hinduised 
states, Jaintiuli and Cuchar, while beyond them, on the 
wnlers of Burmah and in the Irrawaddy watershed was 
t^lio petty hill-state of Manipur. The Ahom princes 
had become Hindu about the year 1700. The prince 
of Manipur was converted about the same time. The 
Lachar king, who only descended into the plains from 
the central mountain tract early in the eighteenth 
^ntury, held out until 1 790, when he was reborn a 
Hindu out of a copper effigy of a cow. The Jaintiah 
pnneo was also a recent convert. Though the princes, 
and following them many of the higher classes in 
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these states, professed themselves Hindus, and adopted 
to some extent Hindu laws and customs, the main 
body of tlie pco])le remained outside the pale of 
Hinduism. The Hindus of India never acknowledged 
their hordor relations. Only the other day tlio prince 
of Tij'ju'iah, a stnall state lying to the extreme south 
of the north-eastern tract, failed to obtain recognition 
a.s a Hindu from the Brahmans of Inilia. The Mogul 
part of the southern valley had, as I have said, become 
Mtissulman like llio adj«'ining country of Bengal. The 
rest of the mu'th-castern ti'aet wa.s jx^oplcd by abori- 
ginal tribes in a very primitive state, ]>rofe.s.sing religions 
wliich, for want t)f a better fernt, we may call ani- 
mistic. 

In the year 1792 wo were obliged for a time to 
renonneo onr j>oli<!y of non-interference. The Ahom 
king in the np|>er Brahmaputra valley hud been de- 
j>()sed, and had tied to us for protection. Tlic valley 
was overrun by adventurers from India, for whoso 
crimes wo were res|mnsible. A small ox|>C(lition was 
.sent tip the valley, which reinstated the king, and 
to some extent restored order. Having performed our 
tiLsk wo decided to withdraw, and to leave the valley 
to jinarchy and civil war. 

In 1816 the Ahoni king, being hard pressed, in- 
voked the ai<l of iiis nciglibours, the Burmese. For 
ton years tlio Burmese harried the country, csjjccially 
t lie two vjillijy.s. The memory of their atrocities is still 
vivid in the minds of the |)coplo. At length they 
lian.sgros.se<l our borders both in the Surma valley and 
furtlior south in the district of Chittagong. The first 
Burmese war was the result, in the course of which 
wo completely cleared the north-eastern tract of the 
invaders. At the end of the war the Burmese relin- 
quished all claim to the tract, but the Government 
of India was still strongly averse to taking absolute 
jKt.sscssion of tlio country. For tho maintenance of 
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the necessary protective forces, a large part of the 
lower Brahmaputra valley was annexed. Both in the 
upper Brahmaputra valley and in the southern valley 
the native princes were reinstated. This arrangement 
did not last long. The Jaintiah prince was found 
to connive at human sacrifices. As the persons sjicri- 
ficed were kidnapped fr«)in our territory we could 
not put up with this, and deposed the erring poten- 
tate. The Cachar prince was ;issassLnated, and left 
no heirs. We still left the hills part of his dominions 
to a native chief. The Ahoin king of the upper 
Braliiuaputra valley was <pute unahlo to control his 
subjects. Ihings went from bad to wor.so, and at 
last, in 1 838, in the interests of humanity, wo were 
coiiipolled to relieve him of duties ho was j>erfectly 
unfit for. No doubt the tact that they were under 
our protection weakened the authority of these princes. 
Thus the whole of the two valleys came under 
direct British adminLstration, and wa.s attached to the 
Government of Bengal. The northern or Brahmaputra 
valley was of sufficient inijwrtancc to form a local 
division of administration, called Assam, from the 
native state of that name ; the southern or Surma 

valley was annexed to the adjoining Bengal Division 
of Dacca. 


Ouu PoMCV TOWARDS THE HiLL TuACTS 

Moantimo there was little interference with the hill 
tracts. The petty hill states of Tipperah and Manipur 
survived, the former to the present day. The Garo 
hills, at the extreme we.stom end of the contra! range 
where it juts out into tho plains of Bengal, was 
nominally British territory, as it had been nominally 
Mogul territory, but no control was exorcised over the 
inhabitants. The murder of two British officers who 
were road-making in their hills led, in 1830, to a con- 
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tiict with the Khasias wlio iitljoiu the Garos on the 
civsl. WIjcu order was restored, though a Brilisli 
othcor was stationed in the hills, the Kliasijis were lett 
to ihi'ir native rulers, and continue independent ot all 
hut political control to the present day. The tribe 
next to the Khasiiis, on tho east, the Syntengs, were 
included in the kingdom (if Jaintiah, and were an- 
nexed with that kingdom. With these exceptions the 
hill tracts, with their very jirimitivc inhabitants, were 
left severely alone; where, as in the sub-mountain tract 
below the Himalayas, the hill tribes had exercised some 
rights, we cotnmuled them for a money payment. In 
sotne eases we even eontinued the payment of the sub- 
sidies which the tribes had been able to exact from the 
weakness of the native rulers. 

Our policy of non-interference was not altogether 
sticco.ssful. Tlie hill tribes made constant raids into 
British territory. Wo had uumerotts frontier posts 
majincd by ])olicc and military to protect tho plains 
|>coplo, btit they proved inotVectivo. The speed with 
which thoso half-naked hill jKJoplo traverse tho jungle 
is tnarvellou.s. They can walk round any frontier post. 
Wo responded to raids with counter-raids. In 1850 
a strong force with guns wius sent from tho Brahma- 
putra valley into tho hill tract between that valley and 
Burmah, inhabited by Nagas. The strong tuountain 
village of Konomah was reduced after a hard fight. 
And there wore many other small punitive expeditions. 
When tho local officers, much i^storcd with raids, 
advocated a more aggrc.ssivo policy, tho groat Lord 
Dalhousio wrote, in 1851: “I dissent entirely from 
tho policy which is recommended, of what is called 
obtaining a control, that is, of taking jKissossion of 
tho hills and establishing our authority over their 
savage inhabitants. Our possession would bring no 
profit to us, and would bo as costly ns it would bo 
unproductive.” 
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The native chief, to whom wo had left the iiills 
part of the dominions of the Caehar prince, otVered 
but a feeble defence against tlie invasions of tlic 
neighbouring Naga tribes. When be died in 1854. 
a European officer was stationed in the liills where 
he had ruled, at the eastern end of the main central 
range, with a view to protecting the inhabitants 
from their more eastern neighbours, the Nagjus. But 
raids continued, and in 1866 this officer wa.s moved 
to a post further uorth-ea.st. from whieli lie could 
prevent raids on the Brahmaputra valley, as well as 
those on the Surma valley. Tiio Garos at the extreme 
western cud of the central range continued to affiict 
their neighbours in the plains, until at last, m 1866, it 
was found necessary to station an officer in tlieir hills, 
riie difficulties attending the policy of non-intcrfcrcnco, 
the continued aggre.ssions on the plains, led at length 
to a reconsideration of that jiolicy. In 1872 it was 
decided that we must gradually obtain jiolitical control 
and influence over the tribes without any assertion of 
actual government. In accordance with this policy, in 
*873 the Garos were at length brought under com- 
plete control, though tliat control is still exercised 
through their petty chiefs. In the wide hill tract 
lying between the Brahmaputra valley and Burmah, 
tu the borders of which an officer had been advanced 
in 1866, a more forward £)olicy had been rendered 
necessary by tlic aggressions of the petty hill-state 
of Manipur, whose ruler asserted a claim to the whole 
tract. On the borders of Bengal and Assam, under 
^0 Himalaya mountains, the Himalayan tribe of 
Bhutoas hold a largo area in the plains. The raids 
and aggressions of these people led to a little war in 

1865, and to the annexation of their territory in the 
plains. 
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System of Ai)Mr\isTn.\TK»x 


When wo finally liKjk over tlio udministratioii of 
the two vall«*vs, we (li«l iu>t curry out. tlio system in 
force in the uiljoitung province <»f Dengal, lilcrally. 
The instructions were to adopt the spirit of this system, 


and in accordance witli llicsc instructions various rules 


were made, suited to the circumstances of the tlillerent 
populations. Tlie northern or Brahmaputra valley was 
very thinly populated. Many of the inltabitants had 
not reached the stage of ti.sed cultivation. They culti- 
vateil for two or three years in one place, and when 
t he soil was exhausted transferred themselves to another 


location. There wtus much tm>re cultivable land than 


was rccjuired, therefore no one careil to pay rent. 
Under these circumstances the native princes had 
raised little rovemio in money «>r produce. Instead of 
taxes the |)eojilc gave lalK)Ur, tlie whole jMipulation 
being divided into companies juul sections of labotirers. 
The h>wcst unit consisted of three men; while one 


worked for the state, the other two suj)portcd him. 
In rettjrn fi>r this labour the three were entitled to a 


certain area of land free of rent. Thu .same system 
was in force in the little state of Manipur; and also 
probably in Cachar and Jaintiah. High officials wore 
rewarded by grants of labourers, who worked for them 
in.stcad of for the king. This was a mild form of 
slavery. Besides thi.s, however, regular slavery was a 
recognised institution. 

It is noteworthy that wo found no traces of village 
communities, properly so called, in this north-castom 
tract. Still, there were villt^cs or collections of homo* 
steads, which, though much scattered, formed a social 
unit. In the Surma valley wo found communities of 
cultivators, who wore jointly and severally liable for the 
land-tax. These may have been survivals of the forced 
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labour system, or a natural development of neu- settle- 
ment. ^ew settlers in the wilderness may have found 
uch association necessary for protection and for reasons 
f economy. hile some remained behind and provided 

means of subsistence, others went forward and cleared 
now lauds. 

In the neighbouring province of Bengal wo had 
hxed the amount of land-tax the people should pay 
permanent y, not with the actual occupants but with 

t-J persons through whom the 

tax had been paid. Unfortunately we extended this 
>stem to the undeveloped tracts lying at the western 
nds of the two valleys, whicli we had inherited from 
the Mogul Government. We commuted the tribute of 
elephants paid by the border chiefs into a .smaU money 
payment, and then Hxed this for ever. We commuted 

tbo into a payment in rupees, and 

hen hxed this permanently. Fortunately wo made 
this latter arrangement with the actual occupants of the 
and Ncverthelo.ss by tliiis restricting the tax in this 

mly-ixipulatod and iindcveloi>cd tract we lost some 
ntty lacs of revenue. 

For the rest of the Brahmaputra valley wo arranged 
with the actual cultivators that they should commute 
heir labour for a money payment, according to the area 
they cultivated each year. To this day the people arc 
averse to contracting for a longer ixiriod than a year, 
in the burma valley the position of affairs was very 
diflcrent. There the people had long ago reached the 
age ot fixed cultivation, and many riglits in land had 
een established. Accordingly wc fixed the land-tax 
t-nero lor a term, generally twenty years. 

We abolished slavery in both valleys without 
m^nsation While wo thus greatly improved the 

muc^roduoid 

We found the inhabitants of the northern valley. 

K 
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who, sxs I have said, are largely of Mongolian or Indo- 
Chinese origin, much addicted to opium and strong 
drink. After some 3'ears’ cxi>orience we ventured to 
abolish the cultivation of the jioppy. In place of 
the indigenous drug wo supplied opium from India, 
to be sold otdy at certain places and at a certain price. 
We have not allowed the holders i>f the licenses, as ha.s 
been done in this country, to acquire a proprietary 
right in them. This restriction of the consuntplion of 
t>pium has proved lus benoHcial to the finances as to 
the opium-catoi-. We have also, as far as possible, 
restricted the consumption of hemp and of distilled 
liquors. Wo have not ventured to interfere with the 
brewing <tf beer at homo for domestic use. The use 
of distilled and fermented liquors is restricted autonmti- 
cally by the conversion of the |)coplo to Hinduism, 
abstention from such liquors — teetotalism — being a 
condition of cottversion. 


The Tuact becomes a Sebarate Province 

Tills outlying tract remained for many years under 
the Government of Bengal. Until the year 1872 the 
actual o.xtent of that govorument had not been 
accurately known. In tliat year, for the first time, a 
census wius taken, and it wjis found that the governor 
of Bengal ruled over sixty-six millions of jicople. Kings 
and governors, oven of small states, are usually assisted 
by councils, to the moinbcrs of which certain dopart- 
inonts of the administration are entrusted. The 
governor of Bengal had no such council. The north- 
east frontier tracts, diftbring, as they did, not only in 
themselves but also from Bengal generally, brought to 
the overburdened governor more work than they wore 
worth, and ho had no councillor to whom ho could 
transfer the burden. It was obvious that tho governor 
of sixty-six millions must bo roliovod. Various pro- 
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posals m this direction were considered, and eveiUuallv 
It was decided to remove the north-eastern frontier 
tracts from his jurisdiction. Since 1874 these tracts 
have fonned an indei^endent province, witli a governor 
(called a chief commissioner) of its own The new 
province received the name of Assam, from the native 
state ol that name, wliich had formerly existed in tl.e 
Brahmaputra valley. Tlie licadquarters was fixed in 
a central and healthy but rather inaccc.s.siblc si>ot in tlie 
mam central range of hills. Calcutta being as much 
the natural capital and business centre of the north- 
eastern tract as it is of Bengal, the transfer from 
Calcutta of the headquarters of a tract so much 
dependent on business and British capital for its 
development Avas a dangerous experiment. The chief 
commissioner has, however, been able to keep liimsclf 
m touch with the forces on which the development of 
the tract dejicnd by frequent visits to Calcutta. The 
constituents of the new province arc so heterogeneous 
that it has been found imi^ssiblc to administer it on 
any common system. The northern valley is many 
hundr^ years behind tlie southern, and the hill tracts 
many hundred or thousand years behind botli. Eacli 
diflereut unit is still administered on its own merits. 


The Hill Tracts 

As Ave had found ourselves compelled to assume 
the general control of this north-eiustern tract when wo 
drove out the Burmese, as that control had been more 
strictly enforced as time went on, till in tho plains 
districts It differed little from the control we exercise 
in other parts of India, called regulation districts, so 
smee 1874, Avhen the tract became a separate govom- 
raent, wo have been obliged to proceed on tho same 
tines ; that is, where we had no control, avc have under- 
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taken it; where wc already had control, we Iiave 
extended and regulated if. The part still remaining 
for exploration wa.s the extensive hill tract running 
from north-east to south-west on the borders of Burmah. 
In furtherance of the |)oliey more lately adopted, several 
Irienilly expeditions and siuweys had been made in 
this tract, both on its northern ami southern conHnes, 
without mishap. The same jK)licy was continued under 
the new r gime, but with uidbrttmate re.sult.s. Early 
in 1875 Eieutenant Holcombe ’.s party was surprised 
near the northern limits of the tract. Armed liillmen 
had been admitted within the camp, who, on a signal 
being giv«-n, attacked and killed the leader and many 
of his lollowors. This led to a punitive ex|K‘dition 
against the ofletiding tribe. Early in 1876 C’ajMain J. 
Butler was killed while leading a surx’ey party in the 
same hills farther .south. Later on wo })ushe<l the pt)st 
which had been e.stablished on these hills in 1 866 a good 
deal lorwanl. The olHcor in charge of this post, Mr. 
Damaut, was shot while entering a neighbouring village 
early in 1878. This again led to a punitive exjxjdition, 
in the eottr.se o{' whieh the strong hill village of Konomah 
was again taken and some vahiahle lives were lost. The 
Nagas re[)lied hy raiding on a toa-ganlen in I lie Surma 
valley, where lliey killed tlie manager and many of his 
lahourers. The net result was tliat in the course of 
twenty years from 1874 the Naga tribes inhabiting, the 
northern part of this border tract, had hcen reduced to 
subjection. 

In the southern part of this tract, hotween the 
Surma valley and Burmah, inhabited by Kuki tribes, 
though there wore frequent raids, events moved more 
slowly. In 1885, in consequence of raids having been 
committed by the Kukics, not only on the Surma 
valley but also farther south, on the borders of the 
Chitti^ong di.strict, it was considered advisable to 
establish [wsts in these hills. The murder of an officer, 
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LieutODfint Browne, attached to one of these posts led 
to reprisals, with the result that within a few years the 
whole tract was brought under control. 


Manipur 

'Ihe little hill-state ot Manipur, alre.ady referred 
to, survived uutil 1891. This state occupies ;ui upland 
valley some 2500 leet above the sea, midway between 
the eastern end of the southern or Surma valley and 
Burmah, and between the Nagu tribes on the north 
and the Kuki tribes on the south. Its area is about 
650 square mile.s. We had rescued this little state 
from the Burmese in the first Bui-ineso war. The 
IK'ople, who are probably a mixture of Nag;is and Kukis, 
owing to the fertility of their valley were much fur- 
ther advanced in civilisation than their congeners of 
the surrounding hills. They had become Hindus with 
their prince ^ early in the last century. Many of 
them had migrated to the Surma valley during the 
Burmese invasion, where they formed, an<l still form, 
jwrhaps the ino.st industrious part of the population! 
They were our most obedient servants, and no one 
dreamt that they could ever give serious trouble. Ever 
since our first connection with this little state there 
had been constant troubles among the members of the 
royal family, intrigues, and palace emeutes. One of 
these haying occurred in 1890, early in 1891 the chief 
commissioner, under the orders of the Government of 
India, proceeded to the spot to procure the banishment 
of the successful intriguer. The chief commissioner 
took a strong guard with him. but no guns. Unfor- 
tunately his guard came into collision with the people 
in an attempt to arrest the successful intriguer. The 
people having got the best of the encounter, the chief 
commissioner and four other oflBcers entered the palace 
with a view to conferring with the Manipur leaders. 
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Hero r.Iioy were deliberately executed. This sad event 
ended in the execution of the intriguer, the deposition 
of the reigning prince, and the tcni|X)rary occupa- 
tion ot the little state during the minority of his 
successor. Though we have declined to annex it, we 
have not Iclt tliis little ojisis in the hills to anarchy 
and civil war. 


Annexation of Upfer Burmah 

In 1885 we annexed Upper Burmah. which 
marches with the north-eiustern tract of India on the 
cast. This annexation naturally afiected our |K)licy in 
the nortli-east ot India. As long as the subjugation 
of the hill tribes, lying between us and Burmaii, was 
likely to result in our coming into collision with that 
country, it wius our interest to avoid advancing far into 
the lulls. With the annexation of Upper Burmah, a 
no-man s-land on the border became not only unneces- 
sary but jwsitivcly miscliiovous. 


Sun-IIlMAI.AVAN TuIIIES 

^ic whole southern face of the Himalayas, on the 
northern confines of this north-ejvstcrn tract, is occupied 
by hill tribes in a more or less primitive state. As 
beyond the Himalayas lies Tibet, which is subject to 
t hma wo have carefully avoided encroachments on 
the.so lull tribes, though they give us groat provocation 
by raids an<l by their insolent behaviour when they 
visit the plain.s. In 1866 wo had a fight with one of 
tho more ailvanccd of those tribes, the Bhuteas. which 
was called a war, and ended in our depriving tho tribe 
of a fertile sub-mountain tract which was subject to 
them. Smeo a separate government was established 
on the north-east frontier in 1 874, wo have made many 
counter raids against those Himalayan tribes, but wo 
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have, so far, not attempted to bring tlioni under con- 
trol. The disintegration of China may compel u.s to 
adopt a ditferent policy. 

I have thus rapidly sketclied the territorial expan- 
sion of our Intlian Empire to the north-east. Generally, 
the extension of our authority over the whole tract is 
due to the incompatibility between civilisation and 
barbarism. These barren and thinly-jx)piilated tracts 
can never be made profitable, though they may bect)me 
self-supporting. Our advance has boon obviously con- 
trary to our immediate interests. Yet here, as on the 
north-west frontier, we have continuously advanced in 
spite of ourselves. 

But the expansion of the Indian Empire, that is, 
of the British Empire, is not merely territorial. I shall 
now proceed to show what other advances have been 
made in this north-eastern frontier tract since we first 
occupied it between sixty and seventy years ago, and 
especially since it became a .separate province. 


Increase in Tax.vtion 

When we first occupied the Brahmaputra valley, 
after driving out the Burine.se, the people, or as many 
as remained of them, were in a miserable plight. It is 
said that thirty thousand of them had been carried off 
as slaves to Burmah. Many had been slain, not only 
by the Burmese, but in the troubles which preceded 
the advent of the Burmese. Those that remained had, 
to a large extent, given up cultivation, sup|)orting 
themselves on jungle roots and plants. From the 
remains of cultivation and habitations found scattered 
about in the jungles, and from the embanked roads anti 
ways which are common in the upi>er part of the 
valley, it has been thought that it was at one time 
fairly thickly ix>pulated. But it must bo remembered 
that primitive peoples do not cultivate permanently ; 
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tliey Jire conslantly changing their locations, so that a 
small numhcr in a few years leave remains at many 
places. The chiefs were in the lialat of niakincr 
emha.,ke.l ways through the jungle from one location 
to another. The |H.‘(»ple. having no money for the pay- 
ment o( taxes, gave labour in.stead. This labour was 
«ise(l for instructing these embankments, and also for 
‘ •.U'giiig large tanks. When the Mus.suhuans invaded 
the e<.untry in 1663, they found, oerlainly, some culti- 
vated tract.s. and were struck by tlie prolific vegetation 
m thc.se tracts, but tliey also had to march throtigh 

imich jungle, m which the savage inhabitants atllictcd 
thoiji sorely. 

An early e.siimaic of the ])opulation of this 
valley, some fifteen years after we had driven the 
Jiurmese .mt, gives some 850.000. The land revenue 
was only .son.e 5A lacs. Ten years later the land 
revcime ha.l increased to yf. lacs. The first rcnilar 
census was taken in 1S72. The population was found 
to be 1.900.000. more than double the estimato of 
thirty years bef..re. The land (axes liad by this lime 
increased to 22^. lacs, tln.ugh. ns already explained, a 
large area in the western end of tl,o valley bordering 
•m Bengal yiehls practically no land tax. Kegular. and 
probably more aeeurate. censuses were again taken in 
1881 and 1891. The iKipulation of the valley is now 
returne<l at 2.450.000. Tlic increase is largely duo to 
nntnigration. the natural increase in this valley beinir 
very sniall The land taxc.s now produce 47A lacs. 

1 wo had not made the unfortunate arrangeincut 
above alluded to. regarding the land tax of the part 
occupied by the Mogul Government, tlioy would ninount 
to 'It Iciust 60 lacs. Unfortunately where wo get no 
ponodieal incroiiso of laud tax wo have no statistics of 
cultivation In the rest of the valley cultivation has 
mcreu.scd from 1600 square miles in 1840,10 3400 
Kquaro miles in 1896. or by ii2i per cent. Thirty 
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years ago the average consumption of excise oj>iuin was 
1/00 maunds in this valley, and we derived a revenue 
ot r I lacs froni this source. We have reduced the 
consumption to 1 200 maunds, while we have raised 
the revenue to 17 lacs. We have largely reduced the 

number of licenses for sale of the drug, while we have 
mcrcjxsed the duty on it. 

The .southern or Surma valley does not show so 
much advance. The iieople had settled down to fixed 
cultivation, and had generallj’ adopted the more 
advanced religions of India long before we were heard 
oi. A settlement of tlie laud tax of the part of this 
valley which had been admini.stered by the Mogul 
Government, was niadc towards the end of the last 
century, after rough survey, in the course of which a 
census was taken. According to this the population 
was then about 500.000, or if the native states be 
added, .some 600,000. This estimate is supiwrted by 
the fact that at this time the laud tax amounted to 
some 3 lacs only, and the cultivation to only 380,000 
acres. By the resumption of the petty states of 
Jaintiah and Cachar the land tax was increased to 5 
lacs or so. The finst regular censii.s, in 1872, produced 
a total for the valley of 1,925,000. The land ta.xcs 
were then only some 6 lac.s. The population is now 
about 2,525,000, while the land taxes have r;.scn to 
I3i lacs only. Had we not conimouccd our rf*gimo 
by fixing the land tax over a large part of this valley 
in perpetuity, it would now yield in land taxes 50 in- 
stet^ of 13J lacs; and we should have had reliable 
agriculniral statistics. As it is, I can only say that the 
area cultivated has probably increased since our occu- 
pation in the same proportion as the iwpulation, that 
K, by 300 per cent. 

Wo have occupied the hill districts in self-detonco, 
and perhaps partly for humanitarian reasons. We do 
not expect them to yield revenue or any monetary 
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return for what wc exjjcnd on them. Still, in the 
latest returns they ap|>ear with a |X)pulation of 500,000, 
and a revenue of half a lac. With peace and order 
guaranteed, the primitive jK»pulations of these tracts 
will, no doubt, graduall3' take to fixed cultivation, 
incro:i.se in nmiibers, and develop new wants, which 
the)’ will tr)- to satisf)*. 

Taking the whole j)rovincc, we find that in the last 
twenty-five 3’ears the iK)pulation has increased from 
4,120,000 to 5,320,000, tiio land taxes from 29 to Co 
lacs, and the excise from I2i to 28 lacs. The stamp 
revenue, cliicll)' court, fees, hius iucre:used from 5 lacs 
to 9 lac.s. 

Fouests 

As 1 have stated, a large part of this north-etistern 
tract has not yet been suliducd by man. It is not 
altogether primeval jungle, because primitive man hits 
ptirsued his wsustefiil system of fitful cultivation over it 
Iroin time immemorial, roaming from location to loca- 
tion lus he exhausted the .soil. But much of it still 
contains lino timber. This is not of much present 
value, the cost »)f removal to market being, except in 
favoured localities, prohibitive. But unless some sub- 
stitute tor wood is meantime discovered, the forests 
will become very valuable jts means of communication 
improve. Forest preservation only dates' from the 
formation of the new province. Now, 3600 square miles 
of forest arc protected from fire and other damage, such 
as cultivati*)!!, while 1 (,600 miles are less strictlj' pre- 
served. Of course the jwoplo have, to some extent, 
suflrered by the stricter preservation of forests. That 
tliey enjoyed the use of all forest produce free of 
charge is described in early reports as a groat advantage. 
The fore.st department now jdolds a surplus income of 
I it lacs. Caro is now taken that forest preservation 
shall not impede the extension of settled cultivation. 
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Education 

Though school-going is not yet compulsory, us it 
IS with us, advance has been made in the education of 
the people. In 1874, out of a population of 3,800,000 
in the plains districts, only 28,000 children attended 
school, of whom 500 only were girls. In 1897, out of 
a population of 5,000,000 in these districts, there were 
97.000 children at school, of whom 8000 were girls; 
that is, some 20 per cent, of the boys of school-going 
age arc taught, of tlie girls only 2 ix;r cent. In the 
hill districts, among a very primitive people, there 
uould bo little education but for Christian missionaries. 
Ihe Welsh Calvinlstic Methodist Mission educates 
some 4000 children of the hill j>eoplo in its schools in 
the Khasi hills, which is some 1 2 per cent, of the 
children of school-going age. Other missionary bodies 
educate some 2000 children. 

There is no religious teaching in the public schools. 
This is left entirely to the parents, who are not very 
keen in the matter. The Mussulmans only have 
schools for religious teaching, such as our Sunday 
schools. All attempts to sot apart siwcial hours for 
religious teaching in the public schools have failed, 
because the parents do not actively supjx)rt them. 


IjITEuatujie and the Press 

Though education has made a good deal of progress, 
literature does not flourish — only five books were pub- 
lished in 1874, «nd only thirteen in 1897. Bengali 
IS the literary language of the southern and more ad- 
vanced valley, and is well understood in the northern 
valley. Books therefore in this language, published 
m the adjoining province of Bengal, supply the wants 
of the small reading public of the north-eastern tract. 
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The same remark may be made of the press — only 
three newspapers are published in tlie province. The 
Calcutta newspapers, both English and Bengali, hold 
the Held. 


Administration of Justice 

As in other parts of India, sus indeed throughout 
the British Empire, wherever we have undertaken tlio 
govorument of subject races, it is in the administration of 
Ju.stico that our success has been most conspicuous. In 
the lower j)arts of the two valleys, where we succeeded 
to the Mogid (hivormnent, the system in force in Ben- 
gal was introduced in the bust century. In the parts 
which remained under the native rulers the administra- 
tion of Justice was most primitive. Human sacrifices 
caused our interference in the southern valley. In 
the northern valley punishments were very barbarous. 
Uotaliation was the principle ndopteil. An early writer 
enumerates “whipping, branding, the pillory, amputa- 
tion of limbs, iniitilatiou of the nose, cars, and lips, 
jtlucking out the eyes, tearing ofV the hair, grinding 
the ortbnder between wooden cylinders, sawing him 
asunder. ap[)licatiou of red-hot iron to difl'erent parts 
of tlio body, together with ntimcrous other modo.s of 
punislunent still more repugnant to humanity, and far 
too abominable to bo mentioned.’’ In this respect the 
semi-Mongolian inhabitants of the Brahmaputra valley 
contrasted unfavourably with their milder Indian neigh- 
bours. Bad as the administration of justice was, and 
always had been, under the native rulers, wo should 
not probably have interfered had those rulers boon 
able to maintain their authority. The decay and 
wcaknc.ss of that authority finally compelled our in- 
terference. For a long time wo administered justice 
under rules, made specially to suit the exigencies of 
each acquisition, in the spirit of the laws in force 
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in the neighbouring province of Bengal. Later on, 
when these laws were codiriecl, wc had made so inucli 
advance that we were able to introduce the co<Ios. 
Both on the criminal and civil sides we have a regular 
system of subordinate anil .superior courts, culminating 
in the High Court of Calcutta, which is the supreme 
court of appeal. In the northern vallc}’^ trial by jury 
is in lull swing in the superif)r criminal court. And 
among this ingonuou.s people this primitive system of 
deciding cases has proved a succes.s, while in the ad- 
joining province ol Berigal it has "oncrally been a 
failure. 


Cri.me 

The number of olfences reported in the two valleys 
has increased from 20,000 to 32,000 since the new 
province was formed, and the number of persons under 
trial from 14,000 to 24,000. Tliis docs not mean 
that real or serious crime has increased, but that potty 
oftcnccs are better re|)ortcd. The adininistj'ation has 
becoiijo more elaborate, and acts are now punished 
which were formerly taken no notice of ; as, for instance, 
municipal oflences. Tliough the accommodation in 
the jails has been extended jmd improved, their daily 
population remains what it was twenty-Hvo years ago. 
In some parts the rate of crime reported to 10,000 of 
the population is from 30 to 50, in otliors from 100 to 
• 25, mainly duo to the fact that in the former part 
much petty crime docs not come before the courts. 

The number of civil suits instituted in the courts 
has increased from some 20,000 to some 30,000. It 
IS perhaps too much to say that this is an adviuico — an 
improvement. Yet it is, no doubt, a sigu of progress, 
of development, of higher civilisation. 
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Post and TELEGiuriis 

'I'lieru lias been wonderful expansion of postal and 
tole«rruph business. Post-offices have increased from 
55 319. articles passing through the post from one 

and three-quarter millions to eight and a half millions. 
When the new province was formed, there were only 
356 miles of telegraph line in it. and seven telegraph 
offices. This has been increased to 2252 miles of lino 
and I 86 offices. No doubt the presence in the province 
of a business poj>ulation of Europeans has contributed 
to this marvellous development ; but all the inhabitants 
benefit by it. 


Tka 

So far the story of the expansion of the empire in 
the north-east corner of India has not presented very 
special features. It has boon a story which might have 
been told of many other parts of India almost in the 
sumo words. The special feattiro of the north-eastern 
frontier is the tea industry. The tea plant was dis- 
covered in the Brahmaputra valley about the time when 
we drt>vo the Burmese out of the country. The use of 
tea was known to the Shan people of (ho extreme 
eastern end of the northern valley, and they produced 
a small quantity for their own consumption. In 1854 
the plant was discovered in the southern valley also, 
and its cultivation was commenced there. In 1834 
a Government committee was appointed to inquire into 
the subject. In consequence of this inquiry, the 
Govoniment commenced the experimental cultivation 
of the plant, and produced some small parcels, which 
were favourably reported on. In 1839 the first tea 
company was formed, called the Assam Company, and 
took over the small cultivation commenced by the 
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Government. Small progress was made for some years. 
In 1853 only nine tea gardens were in existence. As the 
people can have land for the asking in the Brahmaputra 
valley, subject only to the payment of the land taxes, 
they will not work for wage.s. They naturally prefer to 
supjjort themselves by cultivating their own land. So 
all labour for the cultivation of tea and for other pur- 
poses is imported from other parts of India. This 
difficulty al.so occurs in the southern valley’. The 
people are too well off to care to work for wages. In 
spite of this initial difficulty, the cultivation of tea in 
both valleys now proceeded apace. In order to en- 
courage the industry, the Government gave special 
facilities for acquiring land on easy terms for its prose- 
cution, and also passed a compulsory Labour Act, by 
which labourers imported at great expense to work on 
tea gardens can be compeliod to perform their contracts. 
In 1863, os so often happens when prospects in a new 
industry arc favourable, speculation set in. The com- 
pany promoter came ujxjn the scene, and companies 
were formed to purcluise valueless properties. It takes 
some years to make a tea garden. Extravagant expec- 
tations not being realised, shareholders took alarm, and 
there was great depression of tea property. But the 
business was intrinsically sound. It survived these 
troubles, and in 1874, wlien the new j)rovince was 
formed, 626,000 acres, or near 1000 square miles, had 
been taken up for tea cultivation, of which 100,000 
acres, or 1 50 square miles, was under cultivation. At 
the present day the area hold solely for tea cultivation 
is 968,000 acres, about 1590 square miles. The area 
actually cultivated is 292,000 acres, or 456 square 
miles. 

The tea industry and its extension is, os I have 
said, a voiy special feature of this north-eastern tract. 
Its influence would not have been so important if 
managers and labour could have been found on the 
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spot. Its iiiriuonce would not liave been so far-reach- 
inj,' had the natives of Bengal and of other parts of 
India oiiibarkod in tljc enterprise as managers or even 
a.s proprietors. Kutorprising and industrious as many 
ol tl>e natives ot India are. e.specially natives of Bengal, 
tliey mi.ssed the «)ppt)rtunity whieli the discovery of 
tlie tea plant gave them of imjwoving their fortunes, 
wliile tliey benollted their country, jiust as they have so 
largi-ly tiiisscd railways, cotton, and jute manufactures. 
The captains of industry recpiireil for the management 
of the tea ganiens came from Britain. The capital 
which supjiorts the industry is Briti.sh ; tlio machinery 
with which the tea is made is British. The labourers 
employed on the ganlcns come from other parts of 
India only the soil and climate arc local. Economi- 
cally the industry wouhl have proved ns vnhiablo 
whether worked by natives or foreigners. It is the fact 
that it is workoil by people of British origin which 
gives it its imjiortancc ivs a moral and civilising 
influence. 

The number of Europeans in tlio north-eastern 
tract by the last census is 1687. This includes 
European oflicials and missionaries. Tlio number docs 
not appear largo to us hero in England. It would 
not constitute a very largo village. But it must bo 
romombered that tliis Eurojiean olenicnt in tlio iKipuln- 
tion is scattered in twos and threes over the whole area. 
The two or tlirco Europeans on a tea plantation, with 
their families, surrounded by tlieir native staff and 
labourers, are in a conspicuous position, and o.^erciso a 
great influence not only within their plantations but 
also outside tliem. So predominant is the European 
olomciit, though so small numorically, that this 
nortli-castcrn tract has been likened to a British 
colony. 
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Immigration 

Coimected with the tea industry is the subject of 
immigration. In the Brahmaputra valley alone, be- 
sides some I 500 miles of turcst at present, as explained 
above, reserved from cultivation, tliere is some 13,000 
square miles ot cultivable waste capable of supportino- 
a population of 8,000.000. In fact, this valley could 
support some 12,000,000 where it now supports only 
two and a half millions. There is probably room for 
another half million in the soutliern valley. The 
Mussulman population of Bengal, which is very pioliHc, 
will probably complete tlic conquest it has carried so 
tar in the last hundred years in this valley. But it 
makes very little impression on the Brahmajaitra 
valley. It has advanced, and has tilled up the country 
just outside the mouth of the valley. It has tried to 
advance from this but has failed. There is a certain 
tributary ot the Brahmaputra beyond which it is said 
they cannot live. As a matter of history, where they 
have settled to the e;uit of this river tliey Imve died 
out. No doubt the fact that this part of the valley is 
hold by a tew landlords descended from the old petty 
border chiefs who paid tribute in elephants to the 
Mogul Government, and that therefore immigrants 
cannot take land direct from Government, has hail 
something to do with this, but climate has done much 
more. It wa.s thought that when communications were 
improved, immigrants would pour in from the con- 
gested districts of India. Communications have 
been greatly improved, but immigrants do not come 
to stay. They only come as pilgrims to the holy 
places, or as traders. In connection with the tea in- 
dustry, however, large numbers of immigrants arrive 
yearly. This industry is almost entirely supported by 
imported labour. The tea-planters recruit their labour 
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force iu tlic districts of Imlia whci'c the best cluss of 
labour is to be found, and import it at their own cx- 
])eusc. There are now nearly 600,000 of these iinini- 
trrants aiul their children on the tea «;ardcns, of whom 
325,000 are in the Hrahniapxitra valley. At tlic time 
of llie census <*f 1891 it was found there weia; 425,000 
of such immjorunts in the province. In 1874 the 
total was 70,000 only. In that year only 22,000 per- 
sons were imported. In 1896 the number imported 
had incrcase<l to 80.000. Tliis lur^'c imported popula- 
tion not only affords a ready market for aorieultnral 
pr«>(hu;c, but many of the inmii^ants remain in the pro- 
vince when they leave their service on the tea gardens. 
All authorities are noreed that few return to their 
homes. The ecu.sus of 1891 supiK>rts this view. Wo 
know of 60,000 liaving taken up lainl under Govern- 
ment. Besides this, some have taken Iniul tinder pri- 
vate landholders. They also take to other avocations, 
becoming petty traders, cartmon, \-c. The settlement 
of these time-expired labtiurers in the country has 
increivscd greatly during recent years, and may be 
expected to increase further in the future. 

TllADK 

The tea gardens again make a large proportion of 
the tratlo of the province. Of the exports, tea forms 
more than two-thirds. Owing to this industry the 
exports exceed the imports in value by some 50 j)or 
cent. Tlicn the tea gardens import inachiner}', stores, 
i.S:e., an<i in the Brahmaputra valley rice. Fertile as this 
valley is, the people cjumot manage to supply the tea 
gardens with rice. Our occupation of this tract has 
made trade iu other directions. Largo quantities of 
mustard seed are now grown and exported, because 
when the land tax was raised, the people took to the 
cultivation of this staple with a view to paying it. The 
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cultivation of jute has extended of late years from 

Bengal. Were the i>cople of the Brahmaputra valley 

more energetic, they miglit grow the best of iute and 

reap large profits. Tlie Province still imi>orls gram 

pulses, sugar, and tobacco, though all these arc iiro- 
duccd within its limits. 

The trade of the Brahmaputra valley was estimated 
at the beginning of this century to be worth about 3 § lacs. 
In 1840 it had rLsen only to five or six lacs, though wo 
had been some years in occupation of the richest part 
of the valley. There was in those days much more 
trade in the southern valley, wliich is more oiusilv 
acccssible to boats. This valley supplied and still sup- 
piles Bengal with lime. Reliable statistics of trade 
have only been available in recent years. In i<S8o- 
1881 the exix>ns of the Bralmiaputra valley were 
v-alued at 230 lacs, and the imports at 79 lacs. In 
the same year the Surma valley cxiiorted goods to 
tlie value ot 1 28 lacs, and imported 89 lacs’ worth. In 
1896-1897, the cxjxirts of the northern valley had in- 
creased to 370 lacs, and the imixirts to 241 lacs ■ 
those of the southern valley to 282 lacs and 196 lacs! 
Ihore had meantime been great extension of tea culti- 
vation, esiKJcially in the southern valley. 

The trade of the Brahmaputra valley is largely in 
the hands of temporary settlors from liajputuna in the 
west of India. They have done almost as much for 
the trade and development of the valley as the Euro- 
pean settlers to whom I have already referred. 

Except with Bengal on the west, there is very little 
trado.^ On tlie north this north-eastern tract marches 
with Tibet. Lhasa, the chief place and abode of the Grand 
Lama, lies only some 350 miles north of Gauhati, the 
chief place in the Brahmaputra valley, by a fairly easy 
p^s. The Tibetans come down to us to trade and as 
pilgrims. Their dead bodies in time of flood come down 
our rivers. But wo may not go to them. They are 
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the •(rcntcst tea - driukei-s in tlic woihl, and would 
ixladly drink sucli tea ju> wc could nmko out of our 
pniniuijs, Imt wc may not supply their wants. A 
couple of cojnpanies of our native soldiers, with a 
mountain Lcnn or two, couhl soon reduce the whole 
territory, ancl establish the “ op« n door.” Ihit the policy 
of iH)n-interferenee is now in the ascendant. 


( 'OMMUXICATIOXS 

The subject of trade introduces that of connnuni- 
ealions. The CTanocs has always been a useful trade 
nnile to Up]>er India, because at certain scjisons an 
easterly wiiul [nevails which may be relied on to helj) 
the laden boats up stream. In the eastern valleys no 
westerly wind can be relied on for any Icnijth of time. 
I’erhaps the shiw pr»>ore.ss of the inn-thern valley may 
be attributed to this cause. I’oliiii' ainl tracking ttp 
stream is exceedingly .slow and laborious work. In 
old days the journey from (.’alcutta to the upper eml 
of the llrahmajmtra valley took as lono as tliat from 
Lomhm to Calcutta in a sailin'^ ship. Leltcr.s took a 
forlni<,d>t overlan<l. The trafHc on the smaller rivers 
of the southern valley wa.s always much easier. Steam, 
under the fostcrinj' care of British capital, Inis ehanoed 
all this. Steamers can ply all the year rouml up to 
the end of the Brahmaputra valley, but c.xcept in the 
rainy sea.son they can only jwoceed half way up the 
Surma valley. They made their ap|>caranco on these 
rivers at an early date, but as late us 1853 there was 
no ro^ilar service. When the now province was 
formed in 1874, there was a weekly service on the 
Brahmaputra, and a fortnightly one on the Surma. 
These services wore extremely slow. The passage 
from Calcutta to the upper end of the Brahmaputra 
valley took a month or more. Though the improve- 
ment of those services at once occupied the attention of 
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the chief cumniissionei- of the uew province, it was not 
till 1882 that one of the steamer eompanies started a 
daily service carrpng the mails, in consideration of a 
subsidy of a lac of rupees from the Government, who 
saved some 60.000 rupees by the closing of the over- 
land mail line. Hitherto it had been thought neces- 
sary to provide European commanders and engineers 
on river steamers. The new service could not aflbrd 
this, and was therefore entirely conducted by native com- 
manders and engineers on small salaries,' all Bengalee 
Mussulmans. A .short experience provtnl that this new 
departure was a success. The experiment was soon 
extended to tlic rivers of Bengal, wliich arc now 
covered with small but very commodious steamers com- 
manded and engineered by natives, doing an enormous 
passenger business. Thus came about one of the most 
unexpected — one of the most interc.sting — business 
developments which India lias seen. 


Railways 

In spite of this almost marvellous development of 
the steamer traffic, there have been many schemes for 
connectmg Assam with Bengal and Calcutta by a rail- 
way. The numerous waterways of the Bengal delta 
are an insurmountable difficulty. If the channels 
were permanent, and had solid bottoms, bridges could 
be built across rivers of any breadth. These conditions 
unfortunately do not exist in the delta. It might 
^ turned by a line running along the foot of the 
Himalayas, bub that would be a very circuitous 
route. It has been decided to cross the riverine 
system of the delta by a ferry, and to build a lino 
from this point up the Surma valley, and across tho 
central range into tho Brahmaputra valley. Tho line, 
which also connects with tho small port of Chittagong^ 
m tho north-eastern comer of tho Bay of Bengal^ 



liius already been opened to Cachar, at the eastern end 
of the Surma valley. It will doubtless prove a suc- 
cessful comjietitor with tlio waterways in that valley, 
wliich are only open durinjj four nuuiths of the year. 
What ])art it will play in the further development of 
the lirahmaputra valley remains to be seen. Railways 
and waterways without minor ways, either water or 
land, to lead to them, and supj)ly them with passengers 
and freight, are not of much use. In the new pro- 
vince, as in India generally, wc have perhaps rather 
neglet’ted these sitbsidiary arteries of trathc. At great 
expense we made a truitk road all the way \tp the 
Brahmaputra valley. This road carries no through 
trafli<;. but is very useful for loctd traffic hero and 
there. Meanwhile, the roads to iho .steamer landing- 
places carry a large traffic, often more than they can 
boar. In two cases only have these roads been replaced 
by small railways. The Sunna valley is even worse 
offi in regard to local roads. Here again a trunk road, 
cast-west, parallel to the waterways, gets little traffic. 


Coal 

Tlio existence of coal on the western face of llio 
range which separates the Bralimaputra valley from 
Burmah, and on tho main central range, has long been 
known. Soon after the now province was started, 
.special surveys were undertaken of tho coalfields, which 
were computed to contain 40,000,000 tons. Tho coal 
was fouinl to bo of excellent quality, superior to Bengal 
coal. In 1881 a company, backed by a liberal subsidy, 
was formed for tho purpose of working tho coal at tho 
upper end of tho Brahmaputra valloy. A railway, 
soino eighty miles long, from tho conliiolds to tho bank 
of tho Brahmaputra, wjis opened in 1884. This rail- 
way servos also as a fcodor to tho stoainor traffic on 
tho Brahmaputra river. Like tho pionoors of tho toa 
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industry, the company has had to contend with the 
labour difficulty. All labour is itnported at great 
expense from India. In spite of this, its operations 
have proved succe.ssful. In 1896-97 the output of 
coal had reached 175,000 tons. Formerly steamers 
brought coal up the river to the end of the valley for 
use on the journey down stream. Now ihej^ are able 
to take coal down stream for use on the journey up. 

4 

Petkoi.eum 

After many efforts the company Iiavo at last found 
mineral oil in the neighbourhood of the coal mines, 
but till lately, though many borings had been made, 
the yield had not been large. In 1 896-97 only 240,000 
gallons were extracted. By latest accounts the wells 
are spouting more vigorously. 

Medical Relief 

The advantjiges of civilisation in the abstract, the 
mitigation, that is, so far as human science can miti- 
gate them, of the troubles which the struggle for life 
involves, may be questioned, but when the case is put 
in a concrete form no question arises. Before wo 
occupied Assam medical science was unknown. In 
the early years of our occupation little progress was 
made. European medical men wore attached to .some 
of the districts, but native medical men with a know- 
ledge ol European medicine were unknown. The 
practitioners of medicine after the native method wore 
Ignorant, even as compared with practitioners in India. 
So lately as 1874, when this tract came under a sepa- 
rate administration, there were only fifteen public dis- 
pensaries, treating some 2o,cxx5 patients, of whom 2200 
were treated indooi's. Only 45 major operations were 
performed. In 1896 there were 10 1 dispensaries. 
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at Avhich 6500 indoor and 560,000 oxitdoor patients 
were treated. The major operations rose to over 1000, 
minor operations to over 1 2,000. If wc had done 
nothing more than this for tlie inhabitants of this 
north-eastern tract wc mi'ilit still claim their thanks. 


Missionaky ENTEltrUISE 

Primilivo people with their animistic beliefs readily 
accept the more advanced religions. The north-eastern 
tract, where nearly a million of people in the last 
census admitted they were neither llinchi, nor Mnssul- 
man, nor ('hrislian, oflers a wide fiehl for missionary 
enterprise. Among the people who entered themselves 
as Hiiulu in the census pa]>ers are a large number who 
are still on the borderland between Animism and 
Himluism. and therefore obnoxious to conversion. 
'I'lic snoee.ss of the Hindus in this field has been 
marvellous, especially in the Brahmaputra valley. 
The (losains, or religimis heads of the various Vaish- 
nava monasterios, (lepontl on the number of tlieir 
disciples for their inc<*me. Every convert means im 
annmd feo t)f a shilling <»r more. The Mussulmans 
have no organised .system of proselytising. They pick 
up It few converts among Hindus who liuvc lost their 
caste. The peace and order maintained by the British 
(lovcrnmont have no doubt assisted this development 
from Animism to Hinduism. It is a development 
from a lower to a higher civilisation, for which I am 
afraid wc can claim little credit. Similarly, under our 
protection, but without our active co-oporation, Chris- 
tian mi.ssionary enterprise is making fair progress 
among this primitive animistic people. The Welsh 
Calvini.stic Methodists have made the Khasias of tho 
central hill tract their field of labour. Tho Ainoriean 
Baptists devote themselves specially to tho Garos of 
tho central hill tract. This society has also mission 
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stations in the Brahmaputra valley and among the 
Nagas. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
compotes with Hindu proselytism among the animistic 
tribes of the Brahmaputra valley. The Christian mis- 
sionaries do a great work in education and medical 
relief, and may well be claimed as one of the principal 
civilising influences of Briti.sh rule. 


Natural Calamities 


Both valleys arc much subject to destructive floods, 
which make road-making difficult and expensive. The 
flood of 1782 is .said to have wiped out one-third of 
the |■K)pulation of the southern valley. Earthquakes 
arc common, and are occasionally very destructive. 
They greatly add to the difficulty of road-making. 
But our great enemy — the great t)bstacle to progress 
— is the climate. In the Brahmaputra valley war and 
bad government have no doubt done their work. But 
the main reason why man hiis not yet conquered the 
jungle in that valley is the climate. The birth-rate is 
fairly satisfactory, but the death-rate is almost as high ; 
consequently the natural increase in the population is 
very small. The people themselves say it is opium 
which enables them just to hold their own. Cholera 
outbreaks are of almost annual occurrence, but the chief 
cause of mortality is malarial fever. A virulent form of 
this disease, which appeared in the lower Brahmaputra 
valley some fifteen years ago, has decimated the popu- 
lation, and is still raging and progressing up the valley. 
In the ten years ending 1891, the natural increase in 
this valley was only 4 per cent., in the Surma valley it 
was 8 per cent. The high death-rate is no doubt due, 
to some extent, to preventiblo cau.ses ; but the people 


arc not more uncleanly in the northern than in the 
southern valley. In both cases, in spite of our teach- 
ing, they will not adopt the most elementary sanitary 
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precuntious. By their luck milk will not keep 

viiiless it is boiled, so they are protected from one ^reat 
source ol <liseasc. And many of them ilo not touch 
milk. ^Ve cannot yet «daim a victory over tilth. 


Finaxces 


If we cannot make India pay its way without 
faxing the ptH)])le above their means — if we cannot 
make each jnovince pay its way — we must admit 
lailure. No ble.ssings of civilisation can atone for this 
fundamental delinqticncy. This is the bed rock of 
administration. I have alreaily sliown how the revenue 
ha.s increased, chiefly by the enhancement of the taxes, 
partly by the extension of cultivation. Unfortunately, 
the oxpendiluro has also incrca-sed. In the first year 
of the now adtninistration, 1874-75, anumnted to 
38 lacs only. In 1 880-81 it was 46 lacs. It has 


now grown to 80 lacs. What the expenditure was 
before the new province was created it is impossible 
now to determine, but obviously it was loss than 
38 lacs, because the formation of a local l»ca<l- 


(juartors must have entailed soino extra expendittire. 
Under public works the expenditure has incretused 
from some 10 to 27 lacs; umler police, from 6 to 
1 5 lacs. Probably’ the extension of our authority' 
over the hill districts luis led to much of this extra 
expenditure. An increase of 5 lacs under education 
ami medical relief re<juires no apology, if it can bo 
atlorded. An increase of 6 lac^?, from 13 lacs to 19, in 
administration, including land rovomio and justice, is 
ver^’ suspicious. In administration proper the increase 
is 2 lacs. Generally, as the jirosent Secretary of State 
for India lately complained, there is a tendency among 
Indian oflicials to increase in writing. As tlie officers 
who do the work also describe it, that is, report their 
doings, there is a tondoncj' to sneriheo the work to its 



description. Writing in u coml'ortable otHce, especially 
in a hill climate, is not an unpleasant pastime; w<»rk, 
which largely consists of travelling and inspecting, is 
extremely laborious and trying, especially in a tropical 
climate. Generally the larger the supervising estab- 
lishments, secretaries, heads of departments, &c.. the 
more time the local officers m\jst devote to writing 
as distinguished from working, in order to answer their 
inquiries and supply them with writing. In so far as 
the increased expenditure itioans an increase in this 
class of official, it might probably have been spared. 
Tlio headquarters staff of 1874 was probably ample 
for a province eontaining only 5,000,000 people. 
Generally it is the people wlio give the work, not 
the acres. But the area is also important if communi- 
cations are bad. The administrative districts were 
arranged when the journey from station to station 
took days, or even weeks. The .same journey now 
takes hours. This economy of time should much 
reduce the cost of administration, if the time saved in 
travelling is not devoted to writing. 

The revenue of tlic province is now over 120 lacs, 
as compared with 55 lacs when it was formed in 1874. 
This is in both cases exclusive of customs duties, 
realised in Calcutta, of wliich the principal is that 
on salt. These duties must give some 20 lacs more. 
The expenses of the Government of India, outside ol 
provincial administration, on the army, the railways, 
interest, pensions, &c., arc so heavy, that a province 
can hardly be reckoned profitable unless it contributes 
two-thirds of its revenues to the maintenance of that 
Government. The province of Assam contributes only 
some three-sevenths of its revenues to imperial ser- 
vices. Looked at from this point of view it hardly 
pays its way ; but when we look back twenty-five years 
we find it contributed only 30 lacs where now it con- 
tributes 60 lacs to the central Government. Therefore, 
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though it may be it is saddled with an a<lininistration 
rather above its needs, and there is room for economy, 
it cannot be denied that it costs the other provinces 
less than it did. Like Jlen;jai, it labours under what 
Js in an Oriental country a very grave disadvantage, 
in that some 50 lacs of its land taxes have been 
tlirown away. 


( OXCLUSIOX 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that in our 
territorial o.xpansion in this little north-eastern corner 
of our Kastern Kmpiro wc liave been com])elled by 
causes over which wo liad really little or no control. The 
law of pn.gress, of the evolidion of the higher from 
the lower civilisation, has been too strong for us. I 
do not sf..p to in<iuiro whether the higher— the more 
advanced eivilLsation— is better than iho more primi- 
tive. Personally, luiving seen witli my own o^es what 
the primitive life i.s, I prefer eivilLsation. What I 
insist on is that 


“ I'Ihtv’s a <livinity tliot slmjws our eiiils, 

Hougli hew tliftn how wc will." 

And 1 claim that in working out this law of nature, 
whjcli, like other natural laws, docs not usually attain 
Its end without much suHering, wo liave, so far ns was 
po.ssihlo, mitigated tluit suftbring and have brouglit the 

people to whom wo wore sent to a i>osition of great 
ooliiparativc comfort and prosperity. 
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A GUEAT ulluviiil plain, once the betl of a pro-historic 
sea, separates the massive buttresses of the Himalayas 
from the volcanic plateau of the Hckhan. The upper 
portion of this plain is known ivs the Punjab, the lower 
part is Bengal, while the central area forms a single 
province, generally termed, on account of its early 
history under British rule, the North-West Provinces 
of India. It has an extreme length of 480 miles from 
Dehra Doon to Ghazipur, and 210 or 220 miles is the 
average breadth between the Himalayas and the Vind- 
hias. The province includes the wliole of the upper 
valley of tlie Ganges, and a considerable portion of the 
Himalayas, extending beyond the outer range of snows 
to the borders of Tibet. The Hiinalay an districts, the 
mountains of Kumaon and Garhwal, are covered with 
forest, cultivation is confined to the valleys, and the 
population is scarce. The alluvial plain, on the other 
hand, is traversed by the Gauges, and is one of the most 
fertile in the world ; it rises to an average altitude of 
about 600 feet above sca-lcvcl near Delhi, and slopes 
with a scarcely perceptible fall to the south-east. The 
Ganges carries with it the waters of numerous great 
tributaries, of which the Jumna, the Guinti, and the 
Gogra are the most famous, and in tho rains it is swollen 
to thirteen times its size during tho hot weather. The 
country is above all things agricultural. All the cold 
weather through, one hears the creaking of the water- 
wheels and sees the bullocks drawing water B'om tho 
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wells. Wheal, millets, sngar-cauc. ami cotton are the 
staple crops, ami the laml yields two haiwcsts in the 
year. 'J’he towns arc, many of them, among the oldest 
atnl most famous in Indian history : they are chioHy to 
In- found on the hanks of the great rivers, and they are 
densely crowded, lint the agrienltnral populati(*n out- 
numbers the urban population ten times over, and in 
the eastern districts it far exceeds in density the rural 
population ol the richest parts of Ettrope. The land- 
scape is 3 -arely broken by undulations or by sandhills, 
and is always over-canopied by an immense expanse 
of sk}-. The earth teems with life of plants and 
reptiles, of birtls ami beasts, and men ; and the sun 
and the sky are the lords «)f the land. 

If we excluile the Himalayan region which we took 
from Nejjal in i8tC, and inchido Delhi and the sur- 
rounding country on the right bank of the Jumna 
which originally belongeil to the pn)vinec, but was 
transferred to the Punjab after the iMxitiny of 1857, 
we have the Hindustan of the Indian chroniclers. 
It forms a unity distinguished by its history, by its 
language, by the character of its inhabitants, and by 
its ])hysieal aspects, from the steamy rice lands and 
bamboo clumps of Bengal on the east. On the west 
its history and its physical features servo to distinguish 
it from the bare red hills an<l sandy deserts of Uajpu- 
tana : while the Sikhs jind the Pathans of the Punjab 
have a dift'erent religion and another tonguo. But in 
(ho heart of the province, between the Ganges ami 
the Gogra, and ringed round about by it on almost 
every side, there lies what was once the Kingdom, 
and is now the Chief Comnii.ssionership, of Oudh — a 
historical creation dating from the Hrst half of the 
eighteenth century. The area of Oudh is less, and 
its population somewhat more, than one-third of the 
North-West Provinces ; the country and the people ore 
e.ssentially the same, and both have been placed since 
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1878 under the same Lieutenant-Governor; but the 
disintegration of society Iuls been arrested at one stage 
in Oudh.at another in the North-West Provinces. The 
systems of land revenue, of landlordism, and of tenant 
right differ greatly in the two, and such differences mean 
in an agricultural country like India different courts, 
and officials, and rules. Oiulh and the Norlh-W’est 
with cognate populations form different administrations.* 
It will be seen, then, tliat the term Nortli-Wcst Pro- 


vinces is, geographically speaking, a misnomer ; they 
are the North-West Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. 
Their earliest official designation used to be “ the Cedeil 
and the Conquered Provijices,” and the history of their 
acquisition is the history of the way in which Hin- 
dustan proper was added to Bengal. 


When the province was first forme4l in 1803 it 
inclmled Delhi and it excluded the Himalayas, 1 
have said that this regdon corresponds with the Hin- 
dustan oi the Mohamedan historians, and presents a 
certain unity. It is peopled throughout by what is 


now a nearly homogeneous race. A single language 
— the Hindustani, a compound of Persian and tlie 
vernacular Hindi — is spoken everywhere its grammar 
is Hindi, its vocabulary largely Persian. In the 


countryside the villagers u.so a Hindi dialect which 
is fairly pure ; but the dialects arc numerous, and 


differ considerably in different parts of the country. 
I propose first to say something of the history and 


‘ I subjoin a few fitatibtics. There ore thirt>**seven distrietb in the 
North-West Provinces, with a total area of 83,286 square nilles, and a 
total population of 34,254,254, The rural popuintioti numbers 804 per 
square mile in Azamgnrb, 805 in Pallia, and 816 in Jaimpur. Oudh is 
divided into twelve districts, with an area of 24,216 square mites, and 
a population of 12,650,831. The Oudh dUtricts are not quite so largo 
os those of the North-West, and the popuiation, whcttior urban or 
rural, is not so dense as in the most populous parts of the older pro- 
vince. The total area under the Lioutenont-Govemor amounts to 
toy, $02 square miles, and the total population to 46,905,085, giving an 
average densitjr of 436 persons to the square mile. 
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ethnology of the province, and to describe the com- 
position of the popnliition. I shall then sketch the 
history of our administration and the way in which 
it has atVccted the ditVercut strata of society. 

I 

To write tlic history of the j)rovince is almost equi- 
valent to writing the liistory t>f India. All the most 
famous cities of Indian history or myth arc found 
within it. llastina-pura, the seenc of the immortal 
combat between the I’andavas and the Uharatas, was 
somewhere in the neighlmurhood of modern Delhi. 
Mathura was sucreil to the amours »)f Ivri.shna before 
the <lays <»f Ale.\ander the Clreat, ami before llellenic 
colonists had settled in it. Kanauj formed the capital 
<if a groat kingdom during the tir.st twelve eentviric.s (»f 
the Cliristian era, and the renowned Siladitya held hi.s 
court there. Benares, the holy city of the Hindus, 
was cipially >ariostnic( Hve cetituries ii.e., when Buddha 
taught in the deer-park at Sarnath. Almost every 
Hindu town and sacred spot in Upper India, Hunlwar, 
Allahaba<l, Chitarkot. Ajudhia, boa.st.s of an immemorial 
anticpiil}’.' And yot everything seems modern. A few 
monuments on the fringe of the province or in places 
ditUeult of access like Mahoba, and some solitary pillai-s 
of Asoka transported from their original sites, are almost 
the sole remains of antiquity that moot the eye. Every- 
thing ol.so is buried in the earth, or has been employed 
by Mohamedau conquerors in the construction of such 
magnificent mosque.s as those at the Kutb, Jaunpur, 
and Kanauj. A similar fate has overtaken the early 
history of the people : it is buried out of sight. Brah- 
manism sprang up in the north-west, and Buddha lived 

> Lucknow and Cawnpore arc tbe only ^cat towns in the Kortb- 
West ProTinccd or Oudb which have i^prung up within ibo last 120 
years. 
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in the north-east of the province, and tlie distinction 
between them somewliat corresponds to a dirterence 
which still exists between tlie inhabitants of the Doab 
and of the Benares division: but Buddhism is extinct, 
and the land of the two rivers knows the Manavas no 
more. The real history of the province commences 
with the rise of the Rajput clans in the seventli and 
eighth centuries a.d. It is they who liave more than 
any others determined the present constitution of the 
population. Mediieval history begins with them, or 
rather modern history, for .society has scarcely even 
yet emerged beyond the mediieval stage. In the eighth 
century a.d. the Hindus were masters only of the towns 
and the great river valleys. The interior of the cotmtry 
was occupied by aborigines, who had their own forts 
and kings, but were either not at all or very slightly 
Hinduised. In the west tlicre were Mcos and Ahirs ; 
the Bhars occupied the centre of the country ; the east 
was inhabited by Cheros and Domras. All these were 
set in motion, overthrown, confused, broken up, and 
Hinduised by Rajput clans in search of new settle- 
ments, or individual Rajput leaders bent on fresh con- 
quests. The tribes that escaped conquest assumed the 
stylo and privileges of Rajputs. The cominotiojis that 
ensued when Kauauj and Delhi fell before the Mohame- 
dan invaders still find an echo in the traditions of the 
people. To these Rajput conquests and migrations 
must be ascribed the spread of Neo-Hinduism and the 
present constitution of caste ; and the process did not 
end until the fourteenth or fifteenth century a.d. 

The establishment of Neo-Hinduism is the first 
. great historical factor in the present life of the people. 
The Mohamedan conquest is the second. From the 
conquest of Delhi by Kutb-ud-din in 1191 a.d. down 
to the advent of the English — a period of 600 years — 
the Mohamedans were the rulers of the land. Their 
rule was coterminous with the province, and it was the 

M 
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only part of India perniauently held by them. Moha- 
luedunism, like Christendom in the Middle Ages, was a 
sej)arate world : it brought with it a civilisation — a 
system of religion, laws, govcrninont. and arts — which 
was its own. The Mohamedans of Hindustan formed 
tlie most eastern portion of this great community. The 
.slave kings of Delhi, and their contemporary name- 
sakes, the Mamelukes of Egypt, had the same methods 
of government, the same professed appeal to the Koran, 
the same magnificent tastes, the same admixture of 
barbarism and splendour. The civil and military 
institutions founded by the slave kings, the earliest 
conquerors, have become permanent : they have been 
systematised, elaborated, developed by their successors, 
Firoz Shall, Sher Shah, Akbar, and Aurungzebc ; they 
have worked themselves into the habits of the people, 
and profoundly influenced society ; they have produced 
village communities not to be found elsewhere in India, 
and they arc the basis of the English administration. 

Neo-Hinduism and Hindu history profess to bo 
very old : they are old, and yet in many respects they 
are very modern. A similar enigma puzzles us >vhcn 
wo turn to the ethnology of the province. Hindu 
society professes to be founded upon purity of blood ; 
and yet it is essentially a homogeneous, although a hybrid 
race, allied to, but physically distinguishable from, the 
aborigines who live on the skirts of the province. Two 
races have gone to the making of it — tho Aryan or 
European, and the Dravidian or Negrito. To these wo 
must add a considerable infusion of oval-faced Kolarians 
in tho cast, and some tribes of Scythian origin — tho 
Jats and Goojars, on the western border. Tho inter- 
mixture of Aryan and Dravidian is the prevailing one. 
Wc have everywhere tho dolichocophalism of tho 
Negrito, and a relative fineness of features w’hich is 
characteristic of tho European and the Scythian. But 
although the population is homogeneous os a whole, 
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we find many shades of distinction between ditierent 
sections of society, and tlie differences are reflected 
more faithfully in ideas than in physique. Many 
sections of the Brahmans are physically as distinct 
from the lower castes as the latter are from the 
aborigines; but they differ still more markedly in the 
position of the Family. The Dravidians are patient 
and laborious, keen traders ; they act in ma.sses, and 
are strongly monarcliical. The family life is little 
developed ; their unit is the village. The Kolarians, 
small in physique, and loosely organised in small coni- 
munities, have also a very elementary family system. 
They are great worshippers of ghosts and trees and 
local deities. The Aryans formed the conquering and 
the formative element. Their great institution was the 
joint-family, their chief worship was given to Agni, 
the god of the sacred fire upon the hearth. The 
Aryans were exogamous, and freely took the daughters 
of the aborigines to wife. The Dravidians and Kola- 
rians were endogamous ; and there came a time when 
aboriginal blood and aboriginal ideas began to tell. 
The Hindu ha.s spmng from the intermixture. But 
to this day the higher the caste, the more will the 
Aryan type of the joint-family bo found prevailing ; 
and the lower the caste, the more strongly will it be 
monarchical. 

The Middle Ages of Europe present the nearest 
analogy to the present constitution of society in the 
North-West Provinces. Society in both is founded on 
the basis of religion. Wo have the same tendency to 
the formation of local groups, the same distinctions 
between the nobles and the serfs, the same predomi- 
nance of personal law. In almost everything that does 
not conwm a man's relations to the State — that is 
to say, in many business transactions of life, such as 
the purchase of a neighbouring estate, in marriage, 
inheritance, social intercourse, and food — a man’s life 
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is retaliated by his status; and formerly this rule 
exteudod even to his dress. And a mans status is 
primarily determined by his rclitdon. Every man is 
either a Mohamedan or a Hindu. 

Although the Mohaincdans form in most respects 
a single boily, they arc divided, by history and descent, 
into three great communities — the Pathans of the south- 
eastern districts, the Moghals in the Upper Doab, and 
the Afghans (wlu) also call themselves Pathans) in 
Rohilkhand. The Pathans of the south-east represent 
tho earliest Mohamedan invaders, the companions and 
soldiers of the Pathan kings of Delhi ( I 1 9 i - 1 5 26 A.D.). 
Tlioir leading families are old, and used to be powerhil. 
They were always in antagonism to the Moghuls, and 
under Slier Shah (1542-1545 A.n.) they drove tho 
Groat Moghal from his throne. The term “ Moghal ” 
is a political rather than an ethnological designation. 
It includes not only the Moghals proper (tho country- 
men of Rabcr, the Hrst Moghal Emperor of Hindustan, 

1 52O A.D.), but also the wludc motley crowd of adven- 
turers from Per.sia and Khorasan who found employ- 
ment in the Moghal court imd armies. Tho Rohilla 
Afghans arc tho latest comers, and they managed to 
establish a more or less independent rule through- 
out tho eountry north of Oudh, in tho eighteenth 
century. These three clas.scs have always supplied 
tho Mohamedan aristocracy. But the poorer and moro 
fanatical Mohamedans who form tho mass of tho true 
believers, como of Hindu origin; and their ancestors 
wero slaves, artisans, or retainers of tho nobles, and 
converted by interest, persuasion, or force. In order 
to realise tho land revenue, governors had frequent 
recourse to forcible circumcision and conversion ; it 
was a recognised method of dealing with default ; and 
several noble families who wore at one time Rqjput 
Rajahs have in this way been turned into Mohamedan 
Nawabs. There are also the Rangar clans in the north 
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of the Doab, who were Rajputs ; but quarrelling with 
their countrj'men, joined the invaders, and became volun- 
tarily Musalinan. They have changed their creed, but 
they retain their social liabits and their ancient turbu- 
lence. Lastly, some of the lowest classes — the scavengers 
and weavers — have entered the Mohamedan fold, at- 
tracted thereto by their love of theological speculation ; 
but their religion is in reality a jumble of wild crudities 
— neither Mohamedan nor Hindu. 

The ethnical Hindu element being so large, it is not 
wonderful that Indian Mohamedans sliould liave adopted 
many Hindu notions and usages. But in general tliere 
is a profound difference between Musalinans and Hindus. 
They differ markedly in two respects. 

First. The Hindu is usually an agriculturist or a 
trader. Hindus have always been tlic great bankers 
and merchants of the country ; and by far the greatest 
part of the laud is tilled by Hindus. The Mohamedans 
have supplied the governing class ; they have always 
been connected with the court, the ailministration, and 
the army ; they have lived as officials, pensioners, or 
landholders ; and the poorer Mohamedans have been 
hangers-on and artisans of the great families. The 
Mohamedans are therefore essentially an m-ban, and 
the Hindus a rural, population. Even when the Mo- 
haraedans have settled in the country they have formed 
little towns, such as abound in the Meerut and Rohil- 
khand divisions. 

Second. The Mohamedans liave a sense of unity 
which is utterly foreign to the Hindus. They consider 
their co-religionists to be a single body; religious 
speculation is confined within the narrowest limits ; 
a difference in the mode of pronouncing “ Amen ” has 
sufficed to create a riot. Their devotions are. regi- 
mental ; their observances arc fixed. They have a 
profound sense of religious equality, for their religion 
does not admit of priests; but they are Orientals. 
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accustomed to tho absolulo rule of a single leader, 
and their safety has always consisted in obedience, 
and union against the overwhelming numbers of their 
enemies. Among the upper classes one may Hnd dig- 
nit}', learning, enlightenment, and imperial ideas ; but 
the common people are fatalists in creed, absolutists 
in temper, and profoundly imbued with sentiments 
of equality, fraternity, and tyranny. 

The Mohamedans are most numerous in tho north 
of the province, in tho Meerut and Rohilkband divi- 
sions. Elsewhere they arc chicHy to be found in tho 
great towns — Agra, Cawnporc, Allahabad, and Jatmpur. 
In tiio outlying districts they are scarcely to bo met 
with. Taking the province as a whole, tho IHnd\is 
outnumber them by seven to one; and tho Hindus 
differ from them more profoundly in religion and social 
organisation than they do in dress and outward appear- 
ance. If Mohaincdanism represents unity, Hinduism 
represents fluidity. Hinduism as a religion, or rather a 
religious system — for it embraces a thousand religions 
— is vague, multitudinous, intangible, varying from tho 
grossest fetish w’orship to tho most abstruse or nebulous 
speculations. Its social structure professes to bo im- 
mutable and fixed. It is for ever changing, and, in 
Sir A. C. Lyall’s happy phrase, essentially fissiparous. 
Variety, multiplicity, incohoronco are ovorywhero visible. 
But Hinduism is all-rccoptivo, all-oiubracing ; and if 
its genius is averse to combination, it rarely retrocedes. 
Such is a theocracy founded upon caste. 

Hindu society is founded upon caste, and caste is 
founded upon marriage. But a caste itself is a generic 
term ; it may include many communities, difibring from 
each other in origin and blood, which do not inter- 
marry. These greater subdivisions are ordinarily 
territorial ; and each subdivision is split up into a 
multitude, sometimes several hundreds, of septs ; and 
a Hindu marries outside' tho sept, and Avithin tho sub- 
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division. But the real caste community ht\s very little 
to do with these divisions. It is formed by the union 
of all the septs of the same caste resident within some 
traditional area under the rule of a single Punchayat or 
council of elders. These elders represent a group of 
villages — usually 84, or 42, or 25, or 12^^, but the 
number is never exact — and the local community they 
rule is practically independent of every other one. 
Every caste in a village has its owm Punchayat ; so 
that society is everywhere split up into a multitude of 
little communities, separated from each other, in the 
first place, by caste, and, in the second place, by locality. 
The Punchayat decides all questions among its caste- 
fellows, and enforces its decisions by fine, boycott, or 
expulsion. Disputes between the members of diftcrent 
Punchayats are usually settled by a sort of general 
council; but sometimes two diftcrent castes lx)ycott 
each other. I once knew a vigorous quarrel break out 
between the barbers and washermen of certain villages, 
and for years the washermen would not wash for the 
barbers, or the barbers .shave the washermen. The dis- 
pute had arisen over the cutting of a bride’s toe-nails. 

A traditional occupation is ascribed to eveiy' caste : 
but in the higher castes it is seldom followed. Agri- 
culture and war are open to all ; and, generally speaking, 
the higher the caste the greater is its liberty, provided 
the occupation be honourable. It is only the lower 
castes which are strictly limited to a few occupations ; 
and this leads me to remark that the chief division of 


castes is into the pure and the impure. The impure 
can never hope to rise. Among the rest there is no 
hierarchical scale : each local community rises or sinks 
according as it complies with or neglects the rules of 


ceremonial purity ; and a caste which has a bad name 
in one locality may have the odour of sanctity in 
another. 


Of the two himdred and odd tribes and castes 
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enumerated at the lixst census of the province, two 
deserve special mention. The Brahmans number some- 
what more and the Rajputs somewhat less than one- 
tenth of the Hindu population. The Bralnnans are a 
sacred but not a priestly caste. The respectable gods 
of the Hindu Rantheon are served, it is true, by Brah- 
mans, but these Brahmans arc in small repute; and 
the majority of tlte gods have to put up with the 
interested devotions of the ilali or the drunken con- 
tortions of the Ojha. A Brahman is himself divine. 
His blessing is fruitful, his curse is fatal, his presence 
avails to consecrate every menu)rablc event in the life 
of a Hindu. Even the Maghia Domras, the lowest of 
the low, the filth of the Hintlus, criminals from their 
birth, cannot return from jail to their fellows and their 
pursuits without the intervention of some disreputable 
Brahman. A Brahman's .suicide brings an eternal curse 
upon the cause of it. A famous legend of tlie country- 
side tells liow a Brahman slew himself and became a 
god, in order to take vengeance on a wicked Rjmi and 
licr miserable husband. But to tell the truth, although 
the Brahmim.s of Benares and Mathura have well-nigh 
a monopoly of all the Sanskrit learning and philo- 
sophy in the province, and although the Brahmans 
supply directors of con.scienco and educators of youth 
to every pa.s.sably respectable Hindu family, the great 
majority of Bralnnans are engaged in purely secular 
pursuit.s. They have always been c.xtcnsivo lond- 
Iiohlcrs in the Central Doab and throughout the Ganges 
valley below Allahabad ; Brahmans were at one time 
numerous in the army ; and a Brahman servant gives 
an aristocratic air to many a plebeian family. 

The Rajputs profess to bo descended from the 
ancient warrior caste, and arc impatient of Brahmaui- 
cal superiority; but it is doubtful if the Rajputs of 
the province, if we except the clans in the Doab, are, 
as a rule, true Rajputs at all. It is certain that they 
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do not (lifler physically from other Hindus. But in 
one respect they are markedly different — they have 
retained their tribal . organisation. Instead of being 
interspersed with others in small fractional communi- 
ties, they are settled in large masses, and each tribe 
occupies a great stretch of country. The tribesmen 
owe a feudal devotion to the person of their chief ; but 
they are his brethren, holding their lands by a title 
equal to his own. In former days they were the chief 
landowners of the province : all the Rajahs were of 
Rajput lineage; bards celebrated their adventures in 
love and their prowess in war; and Rajput clansmen 
often resisted, not unsuccessfully, the attacks of the 
Musalrnans. But now the Rajputs of the North-West 
Provinces are for the most part simple-minded culti- 
vators, and the glory and the power of tlieir Rajahs is 
departed. 

Two classes of men arc exempt from caste — kings 
and ascetics — and both are credited with something of 
supemat\iral power. In former days kings conferred 
caste upon others, and there is an authentic instance 
of the last century when a Rajah created a number of 
Brahmans to celebrate Ins wedding, the number of 
orthodox Brahmans present being insufheient for liis 
dignity. The life of an ascetic is open to every one, 
and it attracts men of every rank. I knew a youthful 
Rajah, a rider and a sportsman, the jwssessor of many 
horses and many wives, who t\imcd a Jogi. The ascetic 
may take up his residence in a monastery, or ho may 
jom a wandering confraternity, or he may become a 
solitary hermit. The monastic bodies arc fairly rich ; 
they possess splendid buildings, and own numerous 
villages. The abbot is a despot ; but he is generally 
something of a man of the world, manages the monas- 
tery's possessions with prudence, and when he dies 
his body is not burnt, but interred, and a cenotaph 
erected over him. The wandering confraternities were 
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in former days the curse of the country, and ate up 
villages like an invading army. The solitary ascetic is 
oftentimes a dreadful sight; his body is covered with 
ashes, his hair is matted, and his eyes glow with intoxi- 
cation or iu-sanity. Each and all of these are seekers 
after supernatural power : some have attained it, and all 
pretend to it. Some thirty years ago a Jogi was said 
to have crossed the Ganges on a bridge of sand, and 
multitudes wont to see it. A native gentleman of the 
highest reputation told mo a story (and he firmly 
believed it) how a holy man had turned spirits into 
milk in the presence of his farm bailift*. There were 
many miracle-workers and saints, he said, and many 
impostors, and the whole difficulty was to distinguish 
between them. Some ascetics profess to have dis- 
covered the philosopher’s stone, and they have many 
secret pupils, oven among the godless police. 

II 

The conquest of Bengal involved the occupation of 
the North-West Provinces. Bengal formed the richest 
part of the Moghal Empire ; but the valley of the Lower 
Ganges has no natural military frontier, and is open to 
every invader from Hindustan. On Juno 23, 1757, 
Olivo overthrow tho youthful Nawab of Bengal on the 
classic field and amid tho mango groves of Plossey. 
Seven years later tho English had to defend themselves 
on tho borders of tho province against tho Emperor 
Shah Alim himself, and his ally and master Shujah-ud- 
dowlah, hereditary Grand Vizier of the Empire and the 
virtual King of Oudh. Sir Hector Munro routed tho 
confederates at Baxar, on October 22, 1764, and the 
fruits of his victory were inferior only to those of 
Plossey. 

First. Tho Emperor at once joined the English and 
gave them a legitimate title to Bengal, while they in 
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turii undertook to pay him a stipulated revenue and to 
maintain him by force of arms in his possession of tho 
Lower Doab. Shah Alim, amiable, but adventurous and 
weak, set out after a few years to recover an empire, 
and to find a prison, at Delhi. One half of the treaty 
was rescinded, the other half remained. Tho Engli.sh, 
from 1765, kept military possession of Allahabad and 
the Lower Doab. 

Second. Balwant Singh Rajah of Benares, and an 
aspiring land-holder, had long tried to make himself 
independent of the Nawab Vizier. He also straightway 
joined the English after the battle ; and the English, in 
order to protect him from the Vizier’s ill-will, took 
possession of Benares and Ghazipur, the districts more 
immediately in charge of the Rajah. The Court of 
Directors, who desired not territory but dividends, dis- 
approved of the arrangement, and the districts were 
restored after a year to the Vizier ; but tho arrange- 
ment did not work, and by a fresh treaty they passed 
finally to the English in 1775. They wore tho first 
part of tho North-West Provinces to be brought under 
English civil nde. 

Third. The Nawab Viader entered in 1765 into an 
ofifensive and defensive alliance with the English, which 
lasted as long ns Oudh remained a kingdom. The 
borders of Oudh were at that time ill-defined. It ex- 
tended on the east to Behar, and on the south to tho 
hills and jungles beyond tho Ganges. On the north 
the Vizier exercised a precarious authority over the 
Rohillas, and he had seized a portion of tho Central 
Doab. 

In order, therefore, to protect ourselves in Bengal, 
wo advanced far beyond its frontiers. From 1765 on- 
wards English troops occupied strategic points along 
the Middle Ganges — Benares, Chunar, Allahabad, and 
Dilgram (Ca>vnporo took its place in 1774), as far as 
F atohgarh. Oudh became a protected buffer state. 
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Outside these limits there was perpetual turmoil — 
Mahrattas, Jats. Rajputs, and Patijaus in constant war, 
inakiui; and uumakin" coalitions, fiuhtin" with the aid 
of mercenary troops whom they could not pay, and all 
aspiring to bo masters of the Emperor and of Delhi. 
Within our frontier there was seciirity against external 
foes, Bengal was free from invasion, and Oudh was 
misgoverned by the Nawab Vizier. 

This state of things remained nnclianged for nearly 
forty years. The coxmtry governments were too weak 
to interfere, ami the English were fully occupied with 
Myder AH and 'I’ippoo in the Dekhan. But Scringapa- 
tam had no sooner fallen than we began to consolidate 
our power in Upper India. 

Fir.st. T1)0 Oudh troops, no longer used to war, and 
employed only in exacting revenue, had become utterly 
inefficient, and the military defence of the kingdom fell 
entirely on the British, For these Briti.sh troops the 
Nawab Vizier was bound to pay, and he was hopelessly 
in arreai*s. To discharge his debt Lord Wellesley ob- 
tained from him in 1801 the cession of all his out- 
lying (which were also his worst cultivated) dominions. 
These were termed the “ cedc<l ” territories, and com- 
prise the greater part of the North-West Provinces. 

Second, In 1803 the groat Mahratta confederacy 
undertook to drive the English inU> the sea. Sir A. 
Wellesley’ overthrew them at Assaye and iVrgaum, in 
the Dekhan, and Lord Lake in a brilliant campaign 
drove them out of tlio Doab and took possession of 
Delhi. At the conclusion of the war we retained all 
that we had not previously acquired of the Doab, 
together with the country around Delhi, and this 
formed the conquered province. 

The territory therefore which was afterwards to form 
the North-West Provinces was acquired at three different 
times : fii*st, by the cession of Benares and Ghazipur in 
1775 J second, by the cession of Rohilkhnnd in the 
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north, and of all the land west or south of the Ganiros 
and east of the Gogra and Gumti belonging to Oudh, 
in 1801 ; third, by the conquest of the Doab, and of 
the country on both sides of the Juuma, in 1803. 
This immense area, amounting in round Hguires to 
70,000 square miles, and with a population perhaps 
one-fifth of its present figure, was added to the Bengal 
Presidency, and divided for administrative purposes 
into seven huge districts. The same area is now 
divided into thirty-four. 

The province has since then undergone many 
changes. First, the Himalayan tracts of Kumaon and 
Garhwal were added to it in 1816, the Narbada Dis- 
trict in 1 8 18, and Jhansi in 1853. Each addition, 
except the last, marks the close of a war. Jhansi 
lapsed to the English on the decease of the last 
Rajah. In 1853 the Narbada District was made into 


a separate Commissioner.ship, and in 1858, after the 
Mutiny, Delhi, with its dependent territory on the west 
of the Upper Jumna, was transferred to the Punjab. 
All these alterations took place on the skirts of the 
province, and none of them seriously affect its char- 
acter except the la.st. Second, the North - We.st 
Provinces were administered directly' b}' the Governor- 
General, like Bengal, and with Bengal they formed a 
single Presidency. In 1835 tlie North-We.st Provinces 
were mode a separate Government under a Lieutenant- 
Governor of their own, and Oudh was placed under him 
in 1878, although in most other respects it is a distinct 
province. Finally, under Sir A. C. Lyall, in 1886, the 
umted provinces attained to the dignity of a separate 
Legislature and university. 


At the present day few parts of India are so well 
cultivated as the North-West Provinces, and in many 
places cultivation has seriously encroached upon the 


pasture. But at the commencement of the century the 
population was scanty, and large tracts of country wore 
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desolate. If we wish to understand the social and 
economic revolution that has occurred under English 
rule, we must study the condition of the province and 
the mode in which it was administered a century ago. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Subahs or Provinces of Agra, Oudh,- and Bchar had been 
noted for tlie richness of their cultivation, and the 
country around the great capital of Delhi had always 
been exceedingly populous. Large tracts of forest or 
grass jungle extended through the districts at the foot 
of the Himalayas, and the Moghal Emperors kept 
great hunting preserves in Budaon and elsewhere ; but 
the wide plain ot the Ganges valley wixs cultivated 
by a poj>ulous, hard-working peasantry. Even during 
the early part of the eighteenth century the country 
appears to have been fairly flourishing. Its decline 
was rapid. War, anarchy, and fiscal exactions were 
the causes of its ruin. In 1765 the Government of 
Bengal reportetl that Oudh was thinly peopled ; and the 
outlying districts, which were afterwards to form the 
greater part of the new province, suflered greatly during 
the thirty-five years that followed. The terrible famine 
ot 1783 almost annihilated the population of the 
country between the eastern borders of modern Oudh 
and Bohar. This immense tract is now divided into 
the districts of Azimgarh, Gorakhpur, and Basti, and 
supports a population of six millions. In 1 803 scarcely 
any population was to bo found at all except along the 
banks of the groat rivers; miles of grass jungle sepa- 
rated the villages from each other ; the forest extended 
to the environs of the chief town, Gorakhpur, and spread 
over the interior of the country north of the Gogra ; in 
other words, the larger part of the area was either wood- 
land or waste. Famine and oppression had reduced the 
east of the province to a wilderness ; the ruin of the 
Central Doab was due to tlie ravages of war. A traveller 
from Bengal who visited Delhi at the end of last century, 
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reports that beyond Fatehgarh the greater part of the 
country was untUled ; the inhabitants lived in large 
walled villages, and cultivated with their arms at their 
side. He found only two villages between Agra and 
Mathura, a distance of tliirty miles, and in a country 
which is now everywhere richly cultivated. An im- 
mense stretch of dhah jungle extended from Mainpuri 
to Meerut ; it was the favourite haunt of robbers, 
who made even the suburbs of Delhi insecure. On the 
whole the country below Allahabad was the best culti- 
vated in the new pro\dnco. The districts of Benares 
and Ghazipur, which we had taken over in 1775, are 
reported to have been better than the rest ; but even 
here the condition of things was far inferior to Bengal. 

The 6rst English administrators were especially 
struck with the martial character of the inhabitants 
and the strength of the village communities. These 
things were due partly to the genius of the people, 
and partly to the system of government. The Moghal 
government, like all Mohamedan governments, was a 
system of absolute government and of personal rule. 
The Emperor was the proprietor of all the land, with some 
insignificant exceptions ; he was also the natural heir 
of all his subjects if he chose to be so. His power was 
delegated, with few limitations and scarcely any check, 
to the Provincial Governors, and they in turn delegated 
their powers to their subordinates. These subordinates 
mcluded the headmen of every village, of every guild 
of traders, of every group of artisans. From the 
Governor to the meane.st ckoicdric there wa-s personal 
rule ; every one was responsible for the revenue and 
police of the community placed under him ; and every 
one could be instantly dismissed at the will of his 
superior. The Government was a military Govern- 
ment, and the civil administration was merely a 
subordinate branch of it, limited to the realisation 
of revenue and the suppression of crime ; it was 
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carried out hy officials with military rank, and cn- 
force<l by soldiery. Civil justice was at all times of 
little imjiorlaiice, and in the eighteenth centur)* it was 
in practical abeyance. The most important branch of 
the Govornm<-nt dealt with the exaction of the land 
revenue. Tlie Government, being tlic univeri^l land- 
lord, was entitled from immemorial times to a certain 
proportion — usually one-third or one-half — of the 
crop, and theoretically it <lealt with every cultivator. 
In practice it made the village collectively rcs]>onsiblo 
through the headman. As both the exdtivated area 
and the value of the crop varied yearly, and the 
villagers resisted all attempts at measurement, the 
amount t)f land revenue was a matter of yearly bargain, 
and this bargaiti was embodied in a written engage- 
ment, ami realised by every means, from the blockade 
of the village to the sale of the defaulter’s children. 
Near the Kmperor's or the Governor’s hcad<juarters, 
and where his power couhl be felt, the village was the 
revenue unit. But there were many Uajahs who had 
at one lime been practically sovereign princes; they 
kept largo bodies of arjued retainers, and were suffi- 
ciently powerful to preserve their own territories from 
direct interference, and to make their own annual 
bargains with the Governor. Lastly, the outlying 
tracts, where the Governor’s power was precarious, 
were farmed, and the farmers recouped themselves 
from the peasantry by means of an armed following. 
Under this system the principle of collective respon- 
sibility was everywhere enforced, and it everywhere 
evoked a system of joint-resistance. The necessity 
of joint-resistance was still further developed by the 
events of the eighteenth century. 

In 1737 A.D. Nadir Shah sacked Delhi, and de- 
stroyed the power and the wealth of the Central 
Government. Every Provincial Governor aspired to 
make himself independent, and for this purpose ho 
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collected mercenaries. To maintain tljciit he liad 
to redouble his demands, and the more the ccmniiy 
was impoverished the more enielly did lie make his 
exactions felt. Only the largest village communities 
could with.stand him ; the others placed themselves 
under the protection of some ambitious Rajah, or farmer 
ttimcd landholder, who by turns resisted and compro- 
mise<i with the Government. 

The village communities themselves were usualh- 
one of three kinds. They were either composed of 
clansmen, Rajputs, or Jats, who had divided tlie land 
between them, but retained their tribal combination ; 
or they were brotherhoods cultivating part of the 
land themselves, and part through joint-tenants of the 
village ; or they were merely a communit}* of culti- 
vators temporarily grouped around some hcadjiian, 
who usually acted as the agent of some Rajah or 
farmer. It is the second group of villages — the 
villages of the joint-brotherhood — whicli has given 
a peculiar character to the rcvemio .system of the 
North-West Provinces, and wliicli is to bo found only 
within the territory permanently .administered by the 

Mohamedans — that is to say, from the Eastern Puniab 
to Behar. 


Such was the condition of the province at its first 
formation. The English Government introduced two 
principles which profoundly modified the constitution 
of this society. Fir.st, it renounced the proprietary 
title to the land, and turned the payers of Government 
revenue into landlords. With this gift there came the 
power of public and private sale — a power which was 
formerly unknown. Thus there arose the possibility 
of change, and the substitution of a moneyed class 
for the ancestral leaders of the people. Second, the 
new Government gave security. The amount of land 
revenue was no longer annually variable. It was 
settled at first for three, then for twenty, and at length 
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for thirty years. At first tho eft'cct was slight, for the 
demand was not appreciably reduced, and the revenue 
was realised with unheard-of regularity and vigour. 
But in process of time society became differentiated 
into three distinct classes which were practicjdly 
new. 

First. The landowners had acquired a proprietary 
interest, which developed into one of great value. 
But tho change was more beneficial to the peasant 
proprietors than to the nobles. Tho latter had gene- 
rally managed to retain the greater part of the rents 
under native rtilc, and tho burden of the revenue had 
fallen on the weakest communities. The Engli.sh ad- 
ministrators assessed tho land more equally, and the 
great landlords therefore i)aid more heavily. And 
other causes have helped to reduce their importance. 
At the beginning of the century tho great houses of tho 
North-West Provinces much resembled the Talukdars of 
Oudh in number and position. But several lost their 
estates throijgh revolt during tho first two decades; 
others were sold up after tho famine of 1 837* ttimed 
rebels in the Mutiny, and debt has led to the transfer of 
many properties. The number of noble houses is still 
considerable, but peasant proprietors own the largest 
part of the land. 

Second. Tho cultivators originally differed little 
from the small proprietors. There was an abundance 
of waste, and any ono who could reclaim it became at 
once tho proprietor, if ho choso to be so. Indeed ho 
had no option if the revenue collectors discovered him ; 
and many existing villages have been founded by 
squatters, turned into proprietors much against their 
will. On the other hand, tho cultivator was necessary 
to the proprietor in order to meet the Government 
demand, and so he was protected and well treated, and 
supplied with advances of money and food. But now 
that all tho land is cultivated and population over- 
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flowing, the two classes have become distinct, and their 
interests often clash. 

Third. The agricultural labourer was practically 
unknown at the commencement of the century, for 
every one who desired land to cultivate obtained it. 
The agricultural labourer is the creation of our system : 
he is the residuum. 

These three classes — landlords, cultivators, and 
a^icultural labourers — embrace about 70 per cent, 
of the total population; and of the remaining 30 
per cent., village artisans and other rustic hangers-on 
form the larger part. The landed proprietors number 
about one-tenth, and the cultivators about one-half, 
of the purely agricultural population ; the rest is com- 
posed of labourers. And if we further inquire how 
far each class has thriven in material prosperity, we 
shall find that, as was natural, the landowmers have 
improved their position immensely. The cultivated 
area throughout a great part of the province has 
increased probably sixfold in extent and tenfold in 
value. The cultivators have also greatly thriven ; the 
quality and value of their crops have altogether changed; 
and instead of paying one-half or one-third of their 
produce in rent, they now rarely pay one-fifth. But 
what the cultivator has gained in wealth he has par- 
tially squandered in extravagance, and he Inis multiplied 
exc^dingly. The agricultural labourer alone lags be- 
hind ; he is miserably poor; and until within the last 
twenty years he received the same pittance of grain 
mat he received at the commencement of the century. 
But wherever railways have come they have quad- 
rupled the labourer’s wages, and he enjoys at present 
a prosperity to which his youth was a stranger. 

The two other great departments of government 
are the preservation of the public peace and the ad- 
ministration of civil justice. Civil courts are in reality 
a creation of the English rule. They were of little 
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iiuporiancc even in the best days ot the Moghals, 
and became practically extinct in the confusion of the 
oighteenth century. The study and administration of 
private law has always been regarded by Mohamedans 
as a branch <»f theology, and the btjsines.s of religious 
doctors, who seldom had the means of enforcing their 
decisions. In a country where every one’s rights are de- 
termined by his private status, most disputes arc .settled 
by the family, the guild, or the community. Outside 
these limits civil wrongs .seldom have a remedy, iho 
immense multiplication of civil actions under British 
rule may bo attributed to three causes — first, the deti- 
nition and record of private rights ; second, the great 
cxtcnsi<ui of the power of contract and sale ; third, the 
substitution of the civil courts for private warfare. 
This bust is perhaps the most powerful rca.son. The 
cultivators no longer carry the buckler and the sword ; 
they carry instead a sheaf of papers in their waistband. 

Alt hough native Governments made little reckoning 
of civil law, they paid much attention to the punish- 
ment of crime. Tlio Governor was responsible tor the 
criminal as well as the rovcuuo administration, and 
tho landholders in turn wore responsible for the crimo 
a-s well as the revenue of their villages, Tho early 
English administrators were especially struck with tho 
contrast the North-West Provinces presented to 
Bengal ; gang robbery, by which they meant attacks of 
ntbbor bands on villages— tho chief form of crimo in 
Bengal — wn-s almost unknown in tho North-West Pro- 
vinces. The village communities had grown too strong 
for tho attempts of such marauders. On tho other 
hand, there were groat and obvious evils to contend 


with. 

First. Lawlessness overj'whoro prevailed. Armed 
rosLstanco to tho exaction of revenue was of commoo 
occurrence. Many Rajahs retreated to their forts and 
defied the authorities. Such resistance had never been 
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at a compromise. But we treated it as a revolt. The 
forts were perched on lofty mounds, high above the 
plain, and exceedingly strong. We bombarded them 
with cannon — seventy pieces of artillery were collected 
for the siege of Hathras — and the recusants were driven 
into exile. Village communities were as ready as the 
Rajahs to Hght. Do>vn to 1820 I believe the Collector 
of Fatehgarh led two companies of infantry annually 
across the Ganges to collect the Government dues. 

Second. Murders had been at all times extremely 
common, but they e.xcitcd no alarm, for they were d\io 
to jealousy, revenge, or other private motive, and the 
perpetrators were loiown. The number of such murders 
is decreasing, but the process is slow. 

Third. The strength of the village communities 
enabled them to re.sist external attack and to punish 
murderers and thieves. But strangers anil travellers 
had no protection. If they could not protect them- 
selves they became the prey of robbers and of tluigs. 
Tlio thugs came from every part of the country, but 
more especially from the country west of the Jumna, 
and when thugee was suppressed the villages between 
the Jumna and the Chumbul were no longer able to 
pay the Government revenue. The robber bands made 
regular campaigns, and they were joined by vagrants 
from every section of society, who .sometimes formed 
new castes. They were sometimes strong enough to 
attack escorts of Government treasure ; while one 
party attacked the soldiers in front, the others stole 
the treasure behintL These bands have been sup- 
pressed, or have melted into the ordinary criminal 
classes ; but the wandering criminal tribes who vary 
robbery wth burglary and theft are still a perplexity 
to the Government and a curse to the people. 

When the English assumed the government of the 
country they retained the criminal law, but altered the 
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procedure. So far ns the subsUintivo law went, their 
regard for native prejudices was extreme. The magis- 
trate of Goraklipur, hearing of a case ot infanticide, 
summoned the often<ler. The man at once admitted 
the charge ; in fact, the native law officer certified 
that in that family it was the proper thing to kill 
the female infants. The puzzled magistrate referred 
the matter to the Supremo Court ; and the Supremo 
Court wigged him for his pains, and forbade him 
ever again to meddle with native usages. 

But tlic criminal procedure introduced by the 
Knglish was unintelligible and distasteful to the 
natives. Native justice was always summary, and 
])unishmcnt ijiimcdiate. Our formalities, our delays, 
our demands for evidence, and the dragging in of 
witnesses tmconcemed with the issue, formed a start- 
ling contrast, and our administration of criminal justice 
has never been popular. Moreover, wo starte«l by a 
blunder : wo separated the executive and the judicial 
branches. Thirty years’ experience convinced us of 
our error, and the superintendence of the police, the 
control of the magistracy, and the charge of the 
revenue arc now concentrated in one person. Indeed 
the ])rescnt tendency is to unite more and more all tho 
threads of tho local administration in tho hands of the 
district officer, making him a Lioutonant-Govornor in 
miniature. 

Tho Mutiny of 1857 forms a landmark in tho 
history of tho province ; it is tho demarcating lino 
between the old and tho now. In 1857 tho province 
was garrisoned almost entirely by native troops, 
scattered, according to tho old native fashion, in 
single regiments or fractions of regiments at tho 
headquarters of each districL They were therefor© 
masters of tho situation, and when they mutinied tho 
whole province was in a blaze. With tho military 
aspect of tho Mutiny I have notliing to do. Among 
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the civil population the more turbulent characters 
naturally rose. Goojars and Rangars fought against 
the English, and the Jats, whom they attacked, took 
the English side. There were also adventurers who 
tried to establLsh principalities for themselves. But 
the mass of the people rcutaincd indifferent. They 
had their o^vn feuds, suppressed but not forgotten, to 
tight out, village against village. Everywhere the old 
proprietors who had lost their estates strove to eject 
tlie moneyed men who had su]>plantcd them. 

Tlie suppression of the Mutiny was followed by the 
di.sarmament of the population and the purgation of its 
more lawless elements — an inestimable blessing. But 
the Mutiny is a creative era to date from on account of 
two things. 

First. It has been followed by an immense develop- 
ment of material prosperitj'. The reform of the currency, 
the multiplication or rather the creation of roads, and 
the development of the river navigation, had laid the 
foundations of material prosperity in the Hrst half of 
the century. The two groat canals of the Upper Doab 
had also been con.structed. But since the Mutiny an 
immense amount of capital has poured into the country. 
Railways now traverse almost every district in the pro- 
vince, a network of roads connects them with every 
village of importance, new manufactures have been 
introduced, new trade centres have sprung up, and 
canals irrigate the greater part of the Doab and large 
parts of Bundelkhand and Rohilkhand. The incroitso 
of wealth, the movements of the population, travel, and 
education arc putting an end to local isolation and 
ignorance and prejudice ; and new wants, ideas, and 
ideals arc fermenting in the popular mind. 

Second. There has been a corresponding increase in 
the power of the Government. It has become much 
more centralised, much more able to bring its power 
to bear at any given point. Along with this there has 
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j^onc sv c(>rrespon<ling increase in the administration of 
(iclails. Kvcry little village is looked after in a fashion 
scarcely known outside a petty German j^riiicipality. 

i’erhaps few of the other provinces could have 
coinhatcd the famine of 1897 with so little disloca- 
tion of the a<lministrative organism. But with all 
this there has necessarily gone a decline of personal 
rule. The <listrict otticer’s initiative is as great as 
ever, but the impression of his personality has van- 
ished. The licrocs of popular tradition arc the first 
founders ()f our rule, i)uncan in Benares, Trail in 


Kumaon, Metcalfe in Delhi, Bird in Gorakhpur. 

Wh(» can say whither these thiims will tend ? But 
some ]i<)ints are evi<lent. 

First. The older coinnuinitics were based on a 


oollectivo resistance to external pressure. We have 
s\ibstitute«l indivi<lualism for it: the clash of j)ersonal 
interests an<l the antagonism of classes arc disintegrat.- 
ing the former fabric of society. It is true that caste 
remains untouched, and in some cases it lias shown a 


wonderfvd power of adaptation; but the horizon is 
widened, new ideas and new interests are springing 
up, and caste is being relegated to a secondary place — 
it is becoming a mere matter of marriage, and of kin- 
ship and of food. 

Secoml. The growth of iinlividualism favours the 
growth of nationality. The feeling of nationality is 
only beginning to awake. Among the Hindus it 
chioHy shows itself in extravagant laudations of a 
golden age that never wius, in exaltation of every- 
thing especially Hindu, and in antagonism to the 
Mohamedans and the English. The rivalry between 
Hindus and Mohamedans is by no means dead : it is 
accentuated rather, for it is passing from the lower 
to the upper classes. 

The spirit world embraces the Hindu upon every 
side ; the gods arc innumerable, and they are strong. 
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Religion attends upon cvcrj' act ; it is the basis of tlic 
family, of caste, of society. The intliience of Western 
thought upon Hindu belief is immense, but it is con- 
fused and blind. All attempts at a conscious recon- 
struction have been bused upon imitations of the 
West, whether friendly or hostile. Tliey have taken 
the Vedas for their Bible, but the Vetlic religion 
died long ages ago, and these attempts are necessarily 
failures. None the less is felt the influence of the 
Western ideas. They make in a blind way for spiritu- 
ality and morality. Hinduism has always ha<l an 
ample provision for esoteric religion, and within its 
genial fold it is ready to include almost every manner 
of belief. The enlightened may attain a pxirer faith, 
the vulgar become more superstitious, but the signs 
are not yet visible. 

Tho East lies bufleted and overwhelmed by the 
arras, the science, the ideas, the unconscious insolence 
ol the West. It cannot renounce itself; it cannot 
merely imitate, even if imitation were possible or 
desirable. That way lies death. But tho Oriental 
genius has always been .adaptive rather than creative. 
If a breathing space bo granted, it will reconstruct 
itself. Wliat forms it will put on, what Avatar it 
will assume, these things arc hidden in the womb of 
Time. 
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When I toll my readers that the subject of my paper 
is a country alxuit three times the size of England, 
excluding Wales, and that it has a population of 
twenty-live millions, they will understand that within 
the space at my disposal I can only deal with it in 
a very incomplete wa}’. The Punjab is one of the live 
great In<lian provinces which have local governments 
for the civil administration of their territories, and for 
the political control of Native States attached to them. 
At the head of these local governments is an officer 
appointed by the Queen, with the rank of Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor. Ho is assisted by a very large 
start* of officers, English and native, including judges 
and magistrates of various grades, secretaries and 
heads of departments, commissioners and collectors of 
revenue and excise, engineers of public works of all 
kinds, medical officers, police officers, forest officers, 
sanitary inspectors, &c. 

In the towns there are municipal committees, and 
in the districts, which answer to our counties, district 
boards ; these are mainly composed of non-official 
persons appointed by popular election to assist in the 
management of local business. 

The boundary of the province is shown in the map 
by a dotted line. Beluchistau and Afghanistan border 
it to the west, Kashmir and Cluncse Tibet to the 
north, other provinces of India to east and south. 

709 
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The name “ Punjab ” means “ Five Waters,” and is 
taken from the five great rivers ^vhich flow down the 
centre, and unite into one before they join the Indus. 
This name does not properly apply to that corner of 
the province which consists of the Delhi territory and 
the Gbaggar valley. It is the rest of the province 
which has been called Punjab from ancient times, and 
is now distinguished as the Punjab proper. The city of 
Lahore has always been the capital of the Punjab proper, 
and is now that of the whole province ; though Delhi, 
so long the capital of Intlia, is larger and commercially 
more important. Amritsar is also larger, and is the 
sacred city of the Sikhs. I will now make some i*e- 
marks on the history of the province. They ajjply 
particularly to the Punjab proper as distinct from the 
Delhi territory. 

There is a peculiarity in the situation of the Punjab 
which has given to its history and population a char- 
acter somewhat distinct from that of the rest of India. 
The western side of the Punjab is the only point at 
which India is dangerously open to invasion by land. 
On all other sides India is protected by sea, or by 
mountains and deserts impassable to largo bodies of 
men. The Punjab, therefore, has had to bear the brunt 
of all the ancient tribal migrations and military invasions 
directed from outside against India. All the collision 
and mixture wdth rough foreign nations from outside, 
incident to this situation, have made the Hindu of the 
Punjab more manly, less priest-ridden and superstitious, 
and more careless about the ceremonial of caste and 
religion, than Hindus to the east are. A passage in 
the Code of Manu, which was written about 600 b.c., 
shows that this was the case even in those days. Tim© 
after time, as history and tradition show, invading hosts 
have tramped across the plains of the Punjab, to 
conquer and stay, or plunder and retreat. Many were 
led by men whose names arc now entirely forgotten ; 
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others by men wliosc names arc still known to the 
whole world, like Alexander the Great of Macedon, who 
conquered the Punjab in 325 B.C., or Tamerlane the 
Tartar, who sacked Delhi in 1378. Others were led 
by men whose names are still "rcat in the history of 
India, Persia, .and Central Asia, like JIahmud of Ghazni, 
who began in a.d. iooi the long series of Mohamcdau 
invasions of India, and Babar, w’ho founded in a.d. 
1526 the Mogvd dynasty, from which our Government 
took over the Kmpiro. 

History tells us that the Punjab was often annexed 
to Afghanistan and detached from the rest of India 
both before and after the Mohaineilan occupation 
began. \Vc also know that the Punjab remained w’ith- 
oijt a break under the rule of Moharnedan dynasties of 
foreign extraction from the beginning of the eleventh 
century till the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
when the Sikhs revolted and established Sikh rule. 
Foreign dominion is therefore no novelty in the Punjab. 
The only peculiarity of our dominion is that it is 
European and that wo do not settle in the country. 
Those general remarks are all I have space to give 
regarding the older history of the Punjab. 

As to the nuHlorn history, I must content myself 
with explaining as briefly lus I can how and when the 
<liftbrcnt parts of the province became British territory. 

You must read histories of India if you want to 
know how the Mogul Empire gradually declined, and 
how it came to pass that by the end of the eighteenth 
century the Emperor at Delhi was a mere puppet, 
imprisoned in his palace by a Hindu power known 
as the Mahratta Confederacy. At that time the Sikhs 
held the Punjab proper, and in the rest of India the 
real dominion belonged cither to ourselves or to the 
Mahrattas. In the war between them and ourselves, 
which was inevitable, we were victorious, and in 1803 
we took from them the Delhi territory. Wo left the 
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puppet Emperor of Dellii in possession of liis palace, 
and conterred a very large pension upon him, but we 
kept the Government ot the Deliii territory in our own 
hands. Soon after this, in 1S09, we took under our 
protection a number of Sikh chiefs who held the 
country between the Delhi territory and the Sutlej 
River. These chiefs willingly assented, because the^- 
were atraid of Maharaja liaujit Singh, who had gradu- 
ally subdued his brother Sikh chiefs to the west of the 
Sutlej, and had made himself king of all that part of 
the Punjab. Till his death, in 1S39, the Sutlej re- 
mained our boumlary to the west. His death was 
followed by a short period of internecine strife. All 
power passed into the hands of the Sikh soldiery, who 
were suspicious of their own chiefs and of our defensive 
preparations. The Sikh army crossed the Sutlej to 
oppose us, and this led to a very bloody war. in which 
we defeated them with much difficulty, and occtipied 
Lahore in 1846. We tlien annexed the country be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Bias Rivers to our dominions. 
Kashmir and other adjacent Himalayan country, which 
liad been conquered by the Sikhs, we granted to Raja 
Golab Singh, one of Ranjit Singh’s generals, to hold 
as our feudatory. The rest of Ranjit Singh’s king- 
dom wo gave to hLs infant son, Duiip Singh, to be 
held under our tutelage as a protccte<l Native State. 
All this was very galling to the prido of the Sikhs, and 
two years later, in 1848, the greater part of the Sikh 
army, led by many of the leading Sikh nobles and 
officials, rose in insurrection, and fought two stubborn 
battles before they gave up the struggle. We then 
annexed the whole of Duiip Singh's territory, and 
mode it, with the rest of the Sikh country, into a 
British province, under John Lawrence, who was made 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. At this time the 
Delhi territory was under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, and not included in the 
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Punjab. When tlic great Indian JIutiny an<l Rebellion 
broke out in 1S57, Sir John Lawrence showed great 
vigour and firmness, and was very well backed by most of 
the English officers, civil and military, who were serving 
witli him. The result was that the native troops in 
the Punjab were all disarmed or dispersed before they 
could do much harm, and the people. Hindu, Sikh, 
and Mohamedan. were generally induced not only to 
remain quiet, but actually to take our side. Large 
numbers of them, including a great many of the old 
soldiers of the Sikh army, were enlisted and ra})idl3' 
formed into cavalry and infantry regiments. These 
were marched down, under British officers, to help our 
British soldiers to fight the mutineers and rebels at 
Delhi and elsewhere. They performed this duty 
splendidly. When peace was restored, Delhi and its 
territory were added to the Punjab, which was then 
made a province of the first rank, Sir John Lawrence 
becoming its first Lieutenant-Governor. The titular 
Emperor of Delhi was, at the sa?nc time, deprived of 
his rank and deported to Burma for complicity in the 
rebellion. Uhe last vestige of tho l^Iogul Empire in 
this way disappeared. 

I will now .sjiy something as to tho surroundings of 
tho province, as our political relations with Afghanistan 
and Bchichistan have greatly changed in the last few 
years. In many maps tho Punjab is still shown as tho 
extreme north-west portion of tho Indian Empire ; but 
since tho last Afghan war, part of Beluchistan is British 
territory, and tho rest, which extends to Persia and 
the Indian Ocean, is, like Kashmir, under tho complete 
political control of tho Government of India. Even 
tho Amir of Cabul is not entirely independent. He 
is bound by treaty to conduct his relations with foreign 
States through tho Government of India, and, in return, 
has n subsidy and promise of protection. Again, there 
was till lately between tho territory actually in the 
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Amir’s possession, and the formal boimdarj of the 
Punjab, marked in the map by the dotted line, a large 
and long strip of mountainous country, which was not 
controlled by either Government. It was inhabited 
by warlike and iinruly Afghan tribes, who from time 
immemorial had plumed themselves on their independ- 
ence, and who, like the Scotch Highlanders of old days, 
had lived partly by plundering raids and forays on 
their neighbours. The Amir has lately been induced 
to renounce in our favour his claim to the suzerainty 
of this strip of country, imd though not yet formally 
annexed, it is now more or less completely under our 
military and political control. This has not been 
achieved without many military expeditions into the 
hills and much hard fighting. The Punjab is there- 
fore no longer the true border province which it was 
when I first knew it. That ver}* inaccessible and in- 
hospitable country known as Tibet is the only country 
it touches which is still entirely independent. 

I will now try to give you an idea of the aspect and 
climate and products of the province. The map shows 
that about a third of its area lies to the north of the 
Himalayan foot-hills and 'the Salt Kangc. This tract is 
very broken and mountainous. The rest of the province 
consists of one immense expanse of plain, sloping 
gradually from the hills to the south, but perfectly 
level to the eye. This great plain, twice the size of 
England, is evidently part of the ancient bed of a sea. 
It is not very easy to describe in a vivid way so 
featureless a country as the plains of the Punjab. 
There must be many thousands of its inhabitants 
whoso only conception of a hill is the mound which 
marks the site of some deserted village. The mono- 
tonous expanse is broken only by the wide but shallow 
beds of the great rivers, and it is a long day’s ride to 
get from one of them to another. The soil varies from 
sand to hard clay, but is almost everywhere culturable 
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if water is available. E.Kcept iu three or hmr isolated 
places where a few low rocky hills crop up, not a rock 
or a pebble is to be fovin<l, and away from the 
rivers you cannot rely on Hnding water anywhere 
except in the wells. Ihit for one fact the whole of 
this j'reat plain woidd have much the san^e aspect and 
climate : this one fact is the difteronce of rainfall, 
which in the extreme south averages only about four 
inches in the year, anil rises progressively as you go 
ni>rth, till it attains at the head of the plain, near the 
foot of the Himahiyas, to nine times sus iimch. or about 
thirty-six inches. It is roughly true that some cultiva- 
tion dependent on the rainfall is to be fotmd in all 
]iarts of the upper or northern half of the Punjab 
plain in favourable years, but that tho lower or 
southern half is a country like Egypt, where cultiva- 
tion is to bo found only on river-side lands moistened 
by floods, or by canals or wells. In this southern half 
of the plain you see fringing tho rivers green strips of 
such cultivation, doited with villages and groves of 
date j)alms ami other trees: but between tho fertile 
fringes of one river and the. next, yo\» have to cross 
great tracts of desert waste, thinly sprinkled with 
bushes and dwarf trees, sometimes as much as fifty 
miles broad by a hundred miles long. Herds of cattlo 
and camels, and flocks of sheep and goats, roam over 
these wastes, going where tho drovers or shepherds 
hear that a shower has fallen and grass has sprung up. 
In tho northern half of tho groat plain, villages and 
cultivation begin to extend, as you go north, in a 
scattered way into tho country between tho rivers. 
Hero most of tho cultivation is assisted by waterings 
from wells worked by Persian wheels ; without such 
assistance it is exceedingly precarious. Finally, as you 
approach tho extreme northern edge of the plain you 
come to a bolt of country some fifty miles wide, the 
average rainfall of which is from twenty-five to thirty- 
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five inches. This you Hud to be an almost unbroken 
sheet of careful and generally luxuriant cultivation, 
dotted with numerous villages and frecjuent groves of 
fine trees. I have tried to give you an idea of the 
aspect of the plain; but to complete the sketch some 
description of the villages is necessary. They are as 
monotonously alike ;is the country which surrounds 
them. They consist of a varying number of flat-roofed 
houses and cattle sheds, built of clay or s»m-dried brick, 
closely clustered together wall to wall, and penetrated 
only by very narrow lanes. In the bigger villages a few 
hou.scs of burnt brick, two or more storeys in height, 
\Nill often bo seen. Tlteso mark the re.sidencc of a 
banker, or other person of moro than common wealth. 
The other houses belong to the peasant proprietors 
of the village, and to the agricultural tenants, Held 
labourers, village artisans, ami petty shopkeepers, who 
are dependent on them. The whole village community 
may number anything from lOO to 5000 .souls, but 
all live packed together. Tliis custmn is <luo to the 


ancient in.security of the country. Each village had 
to defend itself in former days, not only against hostile 
neighbours and robbor.s, but also against small bands 
of foraging soldiers. A village which could not resist 
any force, however small, would soon have been wiped out. 

Ihe climate of the Punjab plains is one of the 
hottest in India from May to September, and in the 
southern half you miss terribly at that season the 
temporary relief from glare, heat, and dust, which 
the summer showers give in the north. The only 
substitutes are occa.sional du.st storms, which cool the 
air a little, but make it as dark os a London fog. The 
wnd in this warm sea.son is generally as hot to the 
cheek as the air from an open oven, and sometimes 
for a week or two it is as hot by night as it is by clay. 
In the winter half of the year, however, the climate of 
the Punjab plains is very cool for India. There are 
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often sharp frosts ut night, and days wl»en the wind 
blows cold, even at noon. The principal crops on the 
plains arc wheat, barley, various kinds of oil*sccds, 
beans, and pulses, which arc liapvostcd in the spring; 
and Tiiaize, millets, rice, cotton, sugar-cane, and indigo, 
wliich arc harvcsto<l in the autumn or winter. Wheat 
is far the largest crop of all, and is grown annually on 
between seven and eight million acres. A considerable 
jiortion of the arable land is made bear two crops 
in the year; ofV some manured ami irrigated land 
tlircc or four crops arc often taken in the twelve 
months. 

1 now come to the mountainous part of the 
province. I cannot dcsiTibe it without dividing it: 
(i) the country between the Salt Range and the 
Afghan Hills; (2) the Himalayan country: (3) the 
Irans-Himahiyan country. 

Tlio iirst is a mixture of very rugged, barren- 
looking hills, ami some ctunparatively open valleys 
and plateaus. The annual rainfall only averages 
about liftcen inches, and cultivation which depends 
upon it is very ])rccarious; but many of the fields are 
protected by irrigation of some kind. Large quantities 
of rook salt are found close to the surface in some of 
thc.so hills. The climate docs not differ materially 
from that of tho plains. 

The second or Himalayan tract includes tho low 
hills, and high ranges up to tho southern slope of tho 
inner Himalayan range. Tlio high ranges of this part 
are very like tho Swiss Alps, but tho level whore forest 
ends and perpetual snow begins is obout twice os high. 
Tho forest runs up to about 12,000 foot, and contains 
pine, fir, cedar, horse cho.stnut, ilex oak, maple, birch, 
and rhododendron. Above the forest come steep slopes 
of bare rock, for most part of tho year clothed with 
snow. Tho highest summits are so clothed all tho 
year, either up to 7000 or 8000 feet. Fields are 
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Urraced out of hillsides wlierever soil aud sloj)e admit. 
Tlie low hills coulain umch divci-sified and very pretty 
scenery: rock, wood, and hill-stream mixed up witl. 
green fields aud cottages shaded by fine trees. lu all 
this Himalayan tract, high or low, the ayerago annual 
ramtall is abundant, yarying from thirty-.six'^inches to 
over a hundred, according to loealit y. Tea is grown by 
European au<l native planters in a few places, but tli'o 
climate is tor half the year too ilry atal cold to well 
MHt the indn.stry. The climate varies with the eleva- 
tion. but is nowhere unpleasant, and at between 5000 
and 8000 feet it is, all the year round, one of 
the pleasantest in the world. Hut neither here nor 
m any other part of the Punjab is there any opening 
lor huropetm colonisation. The mountains are, for 
Iheir cajiacity, very ilensely populatc<l, and the low 
valleys and plains are too hot and unhealthy, in the 

labour market native labour is so cheap that Europeans 
could not compute. 

Ihe thinl or trau.s-Himalayan tract lies in the ex- 
treme north-east, behind the inner Himalayan raiu'e. 
It IS a very clcyated and tliinly inhabited ' tract, and 
belongs rather to Tibet than India. I will give you 
some details about that part known as Spiii, where I 
liave twice stayed for several weeks at a lime. The 
snow-clad mountains which shut in the valley of 
ftpiti on three sides have an average height of over 
i«.ooo feet. The highest villages arc 14.000 feet 
above the sea, nearly as high ns the top of iMont 
Hlanc. The upper ends of all the lateral valleys are 
nlled with groat glaciers. The scenery is grand to an 
oppressive degree : but there is beauty in outline, and 
colour contrast of dazzling white of snow peaks and 
warm reds and blues of rock strata. There arc no 
trees and few bushes, and the grass is too thin to hide 
the colour of the soil. The average annual rainfall does 
not probably exceed five inches, and almost all of this 
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fulls ill tlio winter in the shape of snow. There is 
unbroken fine weather in the suininer. and this gives 
warmth cnougli togrow. even at 1 4.000 feet, good crops 
of barley and peas, lint in the absence of rain every 
lidd has to be irrigated by small canals. Even in the 
height <tf the snnimiT the wind is always cold in the 
shade. By the end of September the night frosts begin 
to freeze rapid streams solid, ami later on the smiw is 
often for months at a time deep enough to keep the 
people anil their cattle closely conlined to tlieir houses. 

Having described the whole country, I will now 
give some acciiunt of tlie population of the pro- 
vince. 'I’he people divide themselves into numerous 
<ilans or castes, distinguished by separate religious or 
social rules ami customs, which more or less prevent 
intermarriage or eating or drinking together. Heal 
ditlerences of race generally umlerlie these divisions, 
and each ilivtsion has its peculiar typo of face and 
ligurc and character. The high-easto people have 
generally fairer complexions and inoro regular features 
than the lower ciustcs. Sonic are not tlarkcr than 
Spanianls, hut the general tint is fn^ni light to dark 
brown. 'I'lic great bidk of tbc population is agricul- 
tural and rural ; the part which resides in towns, and 
lives only by trades and manufaiUnros, is comparatively 
very small. There arc very few big landlords in tho 
Ihuijab; almost, all the land is owned in small holdings 
by peasant proprietors, who cultivate most of it them- 
selves. All the dominant races belong to this land- 
owning class. Tho soldiers in our native army belong 
to it, and go back to live on their land when they leavo 
the service. As to religion, about half tho population 
is Mohamedun, and tho other half Hindu or Sikh. 
Tlio Biuhlhists, Jains, and Christians together only 
number about 100,000. Tho Queen has many Mo- 
hamedan subjects in diftcrent parts of tho world, but 
tho Mohamodans of tho Punjab aro politically much 
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the most important of them. The Mohaniedans and 
tlie Hiudii.s liave alternately haci the upper liaml over 
each other in the l^imjab. and the jealousy between 
the two creeds is very tierce. Jf we were out of I In; 
way the quarrel would have to be fought out at t>ncc. 

I will now mention separately fcjur of the dominant 
races which luive at some time iuKkI the whole country 
or part of if, and still own most of the land. These 
are the Juts and Hajputs, and the Pathans and Belli- 
chis. TJie Jats or Hajputs come first, as tliey are tlie 
tnost numerous. I put tliem together, as they are gene- 
rally believeil to belong to the .same t»riginal stock, but 
they now differ considerabI^• in mannoi*s and appearance. 
Hie Hajput, however poor, thinks himself a gentleman, 
and won’t let his women work in the fields, nor will he 
plough himself if ho can help it. The Jat is tiiicker 
huilt, with coarser features ; but he is a better farmer and 
man of busine.ss, and more enterprising and prosperous. 

believe that those Jats and Hajputs are the liiKail 
descendants of the military clans which the Indian 
chiefs led against Ale.vander I lie (Jreat wlien he invaded 
tlic Punjab in the year 325 n.c. The (ireek historians 
of tliat time de.scribcd these 2)eo2>lc as eminently brave 
in war, and tall and graceful in build. Tbal is still 
trup of the Jats and Hajputs of the Punjab. In tlio 
Sikli wars of 1845 and 1 S49 they ojiposed us in the 
Imrdest and best contested battles we ever fought in 
India; and since then, in the Mutin}^ in the Afghan 
'vars, in Abyssinia, and in Egypt, they liavc fouglit 
under our colours, side by side with the British soldiers, 
with valour second to none. Among the Jats, those 
who are Mohainedan have not generally .so much 
niilitary spirit as the Hindu Jats. but by far the most 
martial class arc tliosc Jats who livd in the centre of 
the Punjab and belong to the Sikh religion. It was 
the Sikh Jats wlio in the latter half of the cighteentli 
century gnulually overturned the Moliumcdan Govern- 
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nicnt of tlie Punjab. Hanjit. Singh, who was for tho 
first forty years of this century the well-known ruler of 
tlu“ I’unjab. was a Jut Sikh. The Jats always greatly 
prepoiulerafed in imuihers in the Sikh sect; but a 
great many Uajpuls aial other Hindus joined them in 
upsetting the Mohameclau (lovernuiont, and st)iue of 
tlie.st? be<ame Sikhs. The Maharaja of Kivshmir is tho 
grandson of a Hajput gentleman who was one of Hanjit 
Siu'di’s g«-nerals. 

As the Sikh religi<m is peculiar to the Punjab, ainl 
lias had so much iniluemte on tho history of the 
province. I think 1 ought to give a brief descrijition 
of its nature and origin. It was started about four 
huntlred years ago by an earnest but free-thinking 
Hindu devotei', much given t«i friendly ass<»oiation 
with ]>ious but liberal Mohamedans. He was ilis- 
contentc<l with the jiriesteraft and sujierstilion which 
prevailed both in his own and the Mohaiuedan creed, 
and ende<l l»y ])roaching a pure deism. Ho recognised 
the unify of Coal, forbade the worship of idols, ami 
repmliated the partieular claim of the IJrahinuns to 
priesthood and sanctity. Nevertheless his preaching 
remained in close sympathy with Hindu ideius and 
sentiment in many matters. 'I' wo hundred years later 
his tenth successor, as Sikh PontitV, Cluru Clovind Singh, 
in reply to Mohamedan persecution and opprcs.sion, 
instiluletl a rite of baptism by sword and water, lly 
this a military signification was given to the religion, 
wliiidi became ilirected against the Mohamedan power, 
and inspired its disciples for a time with great enthu- 
siasm and fighting spirit. Since then you may know 
a true Sikh by his long beard, and long hair Lied up 
in a knot on the top of his head. Ho is bound by 
his baptismal vow never to cut or clip hair or beard, 
and not to smoko tobacco. Guru Govind Singh also 
taught tho doctrine of abolition of caste, and social 
equality between the four great caste divisions of 
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Hindus. But the sentiment of caste is overpoweriugly 
strong in India, and if the Sikhs in time shook it 
oft in part, they liave practically relapsed into it, 
though they arc still not sf> particular as other Hindus. 
It may be remarked that the Biiddhist religion, which for 
some centuries replaced Bralimanical Hinduism in most 
of India, was in the end overthrow'n, no doubt because 
it was against caste. So also the Jlohamedan religion 
in its extension to India has had to recognise many 
caste rules, and there are caste Christians in the south 
ot India. Caste restrictions have their useful side in 
India in preventing insanitary Iiabits and promiscuous 
marriages. TIio lowest races in Imlia are verv low, 
and any superior race which marries promiscuously 
rapidly deteriorates. 

I now come to the Pathans and Beluchis, who are 
all Mohamedans, and not indigenous to India. The 
proper home of the Pathans is in Afghanistan, and 
Afghan is another mime wliich inchules their race, 
llieir native language is called Pjushtu, and is quite 
di.stinct from the Indian dialects. 

The scattered villages or communities of Pathans 
h) by lound all over the Punjab were established at 
various times by men who came in as soldiers or 
officers of the Mobamedan chiefs who from the 
eleventh century invaded India. Pathans of this class 
arc much like other Indian Mohamedans, though still 
proud of their race, and generally fairer than most of 
their neighbours. 

Another clas.s of Patlinns is to bo found along the 
Indus River from Hazara to Dora Ismail Khan. They 
are very numerous on the right bank, where they hohl 
almost all the land. It is known that these Indus 
valley Pathans migrated from Afghanistan within 
comparatively recent times. They came in bodies 
as clans on the move, and appropriated largo tracts 
as clan property, after forcibly expelling the former 
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owners; jvist as the tribes of Israel invaded and occu- 
pied i’alostine. Most of tliese people arc still, like 
their brethren in tlie hills of Afghanistan, a fine race 
ol men. tall and stn>ng-limbed, witli hooked or aejui- 
linc noses, and liard, fierce ccninteiianees. A few have 
grey eyes aiul brown hair a very rare thing in India. 
They are ot a jealotis and deinoeralic spirit, and re- 
vengeful in temper; mur<h*rs in (>pen atlray or by 
secret assassinati«»n are terribly common among them, 
and lead to Mood teiuls between families or groups of 
kinsmen wliieli last for gi-nerations. A large number 
t)l these l*at hails now serve in oiir Native Army, and 
make good officers ami brave soldiers, but. they are 
not so susecpfil)le of discipline and attachment to tlicir 
colours and officers ns the Siklis and Kajputs. Tlioy 
liave, however, greater natural intelligence, and some 
who are educated rise Iiigh in our Native t’ivil Service 
and Police. Put with .some exceptions tliey arc fana- 
tical Mohamedans, not (piiu* content in their liearts 
to serve what they consider to be an infidel (loverii- 
menl. 


1 he Ih'luclus liave migrated into the Punjab from 
the hills of Ilcluchistan. They are found lower down 
the Indus in tribal .settlements like the Pathan.s, Some 
of tliem compiered Sind, and established there the 
feudal dymusty from which we took that country in 
1843. Die Kelocli dillers much in appearance and 
character from the Pathan. Tlic Peloch is as brave, 
and more chivalrous, but ho is not so practical or 
energetic as the Pathan. He is much less democratic 
in his idejis : but ho is even fonder than the Pathan 
of his personal liberty, and so seldom cares to submit 
to the discipline of our scrvice.s. Ho is seldom fana- 
tical : on being reproached for being lax in saying his 
prayers, ho luus been known to reply that it was un- 
uece.ssary, as his chief said them for the whole clan. 
Ho wears his hair hanging in long curls on to his 
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shoulders, and is fond ol ridinj' j'ood horses j^ailv 
caparisoned. 

There are two high -caste Jlindu races whidi 
ought to he mentioned, thougli tlicy liave never been 
dominant or very numerous. Tliese are tlie Kliatris 
and Kashmiri Bandits. They generally reside in 
tou-ns, and earn their living in the (.‘ivil Service of 
the Government, in the learned j)rofessions, or in coju- 
inerco. Under the Sikh and iMolianietlan Govern- 
inonts thc;y held most ol the civil oilices. They have 
a special aptitude for e<luc-ation, and in mental ability 
and industry are not, I think, inferior to ourselves, or 
to any race in the world. 

One only other race I shall mention is the Mon- 
golian. We took over the Empire of Iinlia from a 
Mogij] dynasty, and besides that family, oilier cou- 
<)uerors of Mogul or Mongol race have invaded India. 
But tliese Mogids have l<;ft few descendants ulio ean 
he distinctly recognised. There is, however, one trai't. 
in which the indigenous population is all Mongolian. 
Allis is that very elevattMl country whicdi I desi-rihcd 
^ the trans-Hiinalaj jui tract. Tlie people of tlic part 
named Spiti are still pure ]\Iongolians, and only speak 
Tibetan. At first sight of them you perceive that you 
have left India, and are among a Mongol or Tartar 
race. Tlieir figure.s are short and stout; their com- 
plexions of a ruddy brown : tlieir faces broad, with high 
cheek-bones and oblique eyes ; their no.ses Hat, with 
wide nostrils. The only redeeming point in their faces 
18 the look of honesty and smiling good-nature. The 
turban and cotton clothes which are the common dress 
in India disappear, and the 2)coj)ie of both sexes wear 
long and thick woollen coats, and boots with cloth tops 
fastened below the knee. They are all Buddhists, most 
of them very devout. Many always carry a jjruycr- 
wheel in their hand, which they twirl oven as they 
talk. Larger prayer-wheels perpetuall}' turned by 
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wiiter are to be seen near souio of tlie villaj'cs. Tliey 
are a very trutljful, honest, people, not •'iveii to crime 
or rcvenj'o ; very conservative, but ready to assert tlteir 
rii,'hts ; fonil of their religion, but not priest-ridden. 
The priests are celibate monks called lamas, who live 
in monasteries. These arc lar‘'c and ancient buildin>;s 
})ictiiros(|ucly situated on hill-tops or on ledges on the 
side (»f high elitVs. 

Apropos of those tnonasleries 1 imist mention a vej’y 
curious custom of inlieritance and land tenure which 
prevails in Spiti. Owing to the necessity of irrigation, 
and tlie tliflieulty i>f providing it, the extent of arable 
land is small. This has lc<l to all the arable hmd being 
divided into small estates ca])able «)f being cultivated 
by one family. 'ritesc estates have de.scended for 
generations from fatlicr to eldest son by the law of 
jniiiHigeniture. The families »lo not increase in num- 
ber, JUS tlte yotmger brothers have to become monks 
in the moniusleries. Kacli land-hohling family lias its 
piuiicular hereditsiry cell in some momustory, and to 
this its younger sons retire when t.hi*y become monks. 

In all the rest of the Punjab, a few groat families 
excepted, tlie custom of inheritance is the exact op- 
p«»sito. It is the old Saxon custom known in England 
as gavelkind, by whicli jin cqiud share in lus father's 
holding or cstjite goes to eacli son, anil no share to a 
daugliter. Even in the absence of sons the estate goes 
to the next of male kin, and not to a daughter or 
sister’s son. 


'I'his enstotn luus produced a form of tenure and a 
state of society extraordinarily unlike anything wo see 
in Englanil at the present day. In giving you a .sketch 
of the appearance of the plains I described the villages, 
large groups of houses close together, wall to wall, 
inhabited by pojusant proprietors and their dependants. 
Each of those villages is situated on its village c.state, 
which in the fully cultivated tracts commonly runs to 
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from 500 to 3000 acres, but is often inueh larger in 
the dry tracts, where the people depend inainl}' upi>n 
cattle-farming. The pn>prietors of tliesc village cstatc.s 
will gencrall}' be found to be a grouj) of kinsmen or 
cousins, all descended in the male line from a common 
ancestor, and keeping up an aeoirate knowle<lgc t)f 
their pedigree and degrees of <‘onsanguinitv. Tlio 
common ancestor some ten or twenty generations ago 
foumled the village in the waste, or refounded it after 
war, fainitie, or pestilence hatl dept)j)ulated it. Ever 
since, tlie ownership of the land has remaine<l vested in 
Ins male descendants, according to ancestral shares, by 
tlic law of gavelkiin! which I mentioned just now. 
Irom tiijjc to time tlic ditlerent branches of the family 
kavc divided the arable land, wishing themselves to 
cultivate their own shares, lint as eacli branch has to 
take its share of the better and worse s»)il, or of the 
nearer and more distant, ever}' man Inis, as a rule, fields 
|n all parts of the estate. In old-established villages 
in healthy tracts the number of .se[)arale adult share- 
holders is very great. They may be 300 to ati esiale 
of 1000 acres, or litth^ more than three araes lo a 
family, not enough lo give a decent liumble sub- 
tustence. In such cases many will be temporarily 
absent in tho army or police, or some other employ- 
niont ; but the wives and children of these absentees 
will bo found in the village, drawing the rents whicli 
tile other sharchohlcrs pay for ctiltivating tlic absen- 
tees’ land. 

You will sec that this is a very curious state of 
things from an English point of view. Fancy all the 
niale descendants at the present day of some John Smilli 
of Plantagenet times living closely packed together 
in one group of houses iu the mid<llc of an ancestral 
estate shared by them all ; all men of one name and 
one family type, jealous of each other, but ready to 
unite ardently against the similar neighbouring settle- 
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tneiits of the Jones and the Robinsons .some mile or 
half-mile distant. 

In de.scribing the Pathan clans, I said that when 
they mij^Taled ii^to the Indus valley they forcibly ap- 
propriated larj^'c tracts as clan estates, often many miles 
in extent. Some of these present still more astonisiiing 
examples of the same tenure, due to the jealous <lemo- 
eratic spirit of Pathan clans and their seu.se of the 
irnptirtanee ]>reserving elan unity for fighting pur- 
jioses. All the members of a great clan may be found 
holding a tract many miles in extent as one estate, 
ilivided up on ancestral shares in a most complicated 
way, but so divided that no individual member can 
cultivate more than a fraction of his own laud. 

It m;iy occur lo some of you tliat the custom of 
grotips of kinsim-n living apart from other people of 
their cla.ss in their own particular villages, generation 
alter generation, nnist lead to bree<Ung in and in to a 
dangerous extent. This is not the ease, owing to the 
stri(!t (iiistom of exogamy, or marriage outside tho 
family, btu inside the caste, which prevails among Jata 
and Rajputs, and most other superior races indigenous 
to Imlia. A man’s female cousin oti his father’s side, 
however remote, is a kind of sister, witli whom ho 
cannot junrry. It is as if it was the custom in the 


Scotch Highlands lor a farmer to marry another farmer’s 
daughter; but not, if his name was Campbell, any lady 
of that name, even though the couitection of kin might 
be too remote to bo proved. He might, however, marry 
a Alijis Maegregor, tln)ngh on Ins mother’s side sho wius 
his near cousin. 

I tnight by tho way have mentioned, while I was 
speaking of land tenures, that in tho Punjab, as in most 
other pjirts of India, all lauded estates pay land-tax to 
tho Government. Under our rule this is now assessed 
at half the full rental value of tho laud. Under tho 
native GovernmonU which preceded us something 
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nearly aj)proaching to tlie full rent was taken, if the 
Government wjis strong. The land - tus. is in all 
Indian provinces the main .source ot j)ublic revenue. 
The land is also rated for local purposes. The other 
more important heads of revenue are stamps, e.xcise, 
and salt. Aj)art trom the land-tax, which is really reiit 
due to the State, there is no country so liglitly taxed 
as India. 

Ihe principal trade with England consists in tlie 
export of grain, oil-seeds, and cotton, the protluce of 
the country, and tlie import of cotton cloths and iron. 
Ihc export ot wheat to Euglanrl and Europe has been 
very large in some recent years, but it fluctuates greatly. 
This year, owing to the failure of rains and famine, it. 
hxs stopped entirely. 

The manufactures are almost entirely of articles 
for home use, .such as coarse cotton cloth made by 
hand-loom, leathern shoes, pots and dishes of brass or 
earthenware, and other domestic an<l agricultural tools 
and utensils. Some good shawls and carpels are made, 
most of which are exported to Europe. 

I will now give you some account of what our 
Government has done for the country, but I mii.st 
begin by describing its previous condition. When we 
took over the Punjab from the Sikhs the country wjus 
in a very primitive condition. The Jat Sikhs and 
Kajputs called themselves men of the sword, and, like 
the fighting class in Europe in the Dark Ages, had a 
contempt for the use of the pen, which they left to 
clerks and cccle.siastics. They themselves were, wdth 
very few exceptions, entirely illiterate. Even the King 
ot the Sikhs, Ranjit Singh, in passing the accounts of 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, made his notes by 
notches cut in a stick with his dagger. The Sikh 
Government was a kind of military and feudal despot- 
ism of the roughest kind. It did nothing but collect 
taxes and maintain armies, which were constantly 
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employed in purlin'^ down revolts iiml in conquering 
now territory. I here wore no luwj'ers, or police, or 
regular irojjrts ol just ice. 'I’lie King liitnself, and the 
feudal chiefs and governors of outlying jmrts, dispensed 
a rough kind of justice occa.siotially ; hut most disputes 
were settled hy the petq)lo themselves, by juries or by 
retaliation. There were no maps or reeonls, no roads 
except rough tracks. Quiet people did not think it 
safo to travel from one town to the next, except in 
large parties, and with fighting men to escort them. 
Highway robbers were numerotts. Ciittlo theft wjxs a 
s[)ort in whi(di all the bohler races of the peasantry 
were c(»nstantly engage<l. 

Wc had to begin by di.sbamling the vSikh armic.s, 
turning .s<imc ot the men and olliecrs into police, anil 
semling the re.st to their homes in the villages. The 
whole country was then ilivided into civil districts, like 
counties, over each of which was an English district 
otll<;er, In whoso hands all authority — revenue, pi>licc, 
ptdilic; works, magisleritd and judicial — wjxs concen- 
trated. Under him was a staff of assistants and lower 
subordinates, nearly all of whom wore natives. Above 
the district oflicers were coinmissionors of divisions 


containing three or four districts; and above ihoin, at 
Lahore, were a financial anil a judicial ooinmissionor, 
who, under the Chief Coinini.ssioner, superintended work 
of all kinds and heard final appeals. 

A rough critiiinal code, .suitable to the country, had 
to be at once invented for the repression and punish- 
ment of crime. 


In matters of civil rights the custom of the country 
wa.s declared to he the law, to bo supplemented by the 
pnoral principles of equity whore the custom was 
indistinct or clearly against good morals. 

This rough form of govemincut Isistcd for a good 
many years, and from it has been gradually evolved 
the present highly organised machinery of oivil govern- 
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whicli I bricHy closcribed in thu opi-iiin^ words of 
my paper. I biivc no space to rlc.scribe its foi-m <ir 
functions tully, or to say all it lias done. Hioh-roads 
extending over 26,000 iniles, and for tlic most part 
bridged and shaded by avenues of trees, liave been 
made. Telegraph lines connect all the cliief towns. 
Courts of justice, jails and hospitals, colleges and 
scliools, have been built all over the country, (.’rime 
and disorder are as well rcprc.ssetl jus in most Europeiui 
countries. The civil courts are oj)en to all, high ;md 
low, juid every imin cjin sue the (government itself, (►r 
any ot its olHcers, if he thinks liis rights invaded. 
English barristers and weli-tnuned native hiwyers prac- 
tise before jdl the courts. 


The w1k)Ic cjjiintry has been seienlili<‘jilly surveyed, 
and field m:i[)s and recor<ls have been prepjued for 
every village, showing the hindlord juid tenaiit’s rights 
to e>;ery field in the country, jiml the rent and land-tax 
that lijus to be pai<h All these measures liave greatly 
promol.cjl ami exlcjuled the Jigriculture Jiml eommej’ce 
of tlie Country, an<l the comfort and enlightenment of' 
tlie people. In spite of their rapid increase in numbers, 
due to their univ<?rs;xl luibit of marrijigc jxt an early 
age, the nuisses arc better ofV, juid dress and feed better 
than tliey di<l formerly. A considerable number of the 
uppor-chiss people are now what imiy be called liiglily 
educated, and speak and read English, jtnd rjidimcntjiry 
education is getting common. Every otie now know.s 
that he i.s a free man, suid the popular idojis of morality 
are in most respects higlicr than they were. Without 
asserting that the transition has been in every respect 
• for tlic better, it may be sjifely said that we liave ilonc 
our best, and that the general result luus been goo<l. 

There are, however, two great and important works 
which our Government has efTected, which are, without 
doubt, iminixed benefits to the country. These are the 
great irrigation canals jxnd the railways. 
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I slmll iio( say iimcli of tlic railways, a-s they are, of 
course, just like our Knglish ones; and the map shows 
their nnniher ami extent hotter than I can tlo it in wonls. 
By facilitating the transport of gi’ain they iimnenscly 
protect the country from famine in years of scarcity 
like the present. Some now lines are now being 
coiimicncctl. to provide employment for snfl’erers from 
the scarcity. Ihe iron brklgcs whicli carry the rail- 
ways over tlic groat rivers arc the most striking works 
connected with them. Some of them are over a mile 
I.)ng. 

1 ho groat irrigation canals we have mado w’cro 
urgently required in tlic Punjab to make crops sure 
and heavy, wliore they wore formerly precarious and 
light, and to enable crops to be grown in the wastes to 
tlic .south, formerly uuculturablo for want of rain or 
other water-supply. Irrigatirm canals arc unknown in 
Knglainl, so you may wish to have a general idea of 
tlieir form. 

lo get the water out of the rivers and distribute 
it salely and properly, long anil deep channels have 
to be dug^ aiul huge iniLsonry avoirs bavo to bo built 
acro.ss the rivers below the canal heads, to hold up 
the water when the rivers are low. and force it into 
the canal mouths or heads. The heads are guarded 
by regulating bridges which admit or shut out water 
by numerous .sluice openings guarded by iron gates. 
A great many other massive works and elaborate 
oontrivances of various kinds have to bo constructed, 
to protect the canal and control tho flow of water 
into and along it. Only those who liavo seen these 
great rivers in flood can appreciate tho skill required 
to construct head-works strong enough to control tliom ; 
and their mnintonanco against tho ince.ssant attacks of 
tlic river is a long exercise of watchfulne.ss, ingenuity, 
and perseverance. They are managed by a large staff 
of European and native engineers and other nativQ 
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subordinates. 7 'he maj^nitude of these canabs may 
be realised by sayin" that tlio larger ones carry at 
full flow from three to four times the ordinary amount 
of water in the Thames above London, and carry it 
to distances of i 50 to 225 miles. 

Some of these canals have been extended into the 
great wastes between the rivers towards the south, 
which I mentioned in my description of the plains. 
Here we had not only to make the canal, but to 
simultaneously colonise the de.sert tracts which it was 
intended to fertilise. 


A volume wouM be needed to describe with what 
exertions and precautions this has been safely accom- 
plished. Pea.sants from the over-populated districts, 
where their holdings have grown too small from sub- 
division, were induced to emigrate. Large populations, 
with their houses surrounded by Helds producing all 
kinds of com, cotton, and other crops, now’ live in 
comfort and plenty in tracts which I knew a fow’ 
years ago as almost absolute deserts. 


A text from the Bible once came to iny minil 
the new canals traversing these tracts. 

Ihen shall the lame man leap like a hart, and 
the dumb man sing a song; for there shall be 
rivers in the wilderness, and ruiming streams in the 
desert.” 


I will now give some figures from the Irrigation 
Heport for the year 1894-95 which will show you 
what a big business the canal engineers control. 
These figures aro exclusive of many other smaller 
canals made in our time, but controlled by district 
civil officers or by private o^vners. 


Length of Channels made and maintained by the 
Irrigation Departments. 

• - . Miles 

flUm canal ctiannelB 4388 

Distributory channels . , ♦ . * 9130 


1 * 
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.l/irt irriijatnl tlniehy in 1894-95. 

Acrc» 

Payinj; revcju»<» to PuiiJaI) C 5 overtinu*ut . 2,781,663 

Paving' rcvciuu' to Nativi* States owniiiy sliare^^ 

in ilie (aTials ...... >49»3S7 


Estiniatcnl value <»}' eho year's crop on 2,762,1 12 acres 
out of the uhovc. which are in llritish territory and 
for whicli wc have statistics, Hs. 74,299,588 — more 
ilian 74 milli«»ns of rupees, or, at the old value of 
the ruiiee, nearly / I million sterling wortli of produce. 
In the present 3'ear the area irrigated hiis heen much 
in excess of these figures; for owing to the failure of 
(he rains, the people have heen cver^’whero anxious to 
take ns niucli canal water as pt)ssil)le, and every drop 
lias heen \ised. Owing to high prices the value of 
produce will lljis year he also much greater. In a 
lime <>t famine and scarcity like tlnit frotii which 
Ijulia is sulh'iing this year, the value of these canals 
cannot he cxagg«‘rated. It has heen estimated that 
one of the largest will alone j)rodticc this year enough 
grain to give twelve months' brea<l to the population of 
the province. The irrigation canals are. I consider, our 
greatest achievement in tlie Punjab, greater oven than 
the railways, though lK)th nmst go logtrther. They are 
re<‘ognised as proofs of skill anil good government, and 
works of heneficcnco, even by those natives who are 
warm admirers of the past, and are disposed to find ns 
many faults in our system jus jwssible. 

Fifty years ago it was saiil that if our rule in 


Itulia were to come suddenl}' to an end, the only 
trace of it left in a few years would bo fragments of 
bottles jiud tin ciuses. A glance at the map will show 
how little true this is now in tl»o runjah, where our 
cjuials and railways throw their huge masonry weirs 
aiul long iron bridges across the largest rivers, which 
no former Governments thought it possible to control, 
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and bring life and movement into tracts whicli were 
tormerly mere scrub jungle or bare desert. 

All this progre.ss, and the expansion of population 
which goes with it, depend for very life in the Punjab 
upon the maintenance of a strong and highly orr^aniscd 
government. If English rule cea.sed, the inm-itablc 
conHict of races and creeds would produce anarchy 
and the greater part of the irrigation of the proving’ 
jvould speedily become a thing of the past, as has 
bappcned in Mesopotamia, where vast tracts once 
nighly irrigated are now a desert. 



C’ICNTI’vAL IMiOVINCES OF INDIA 

I’.Y SlIJ CHAULKS r.UANT, K.C.S.I. 

{l.tlii Ai'fiuff Cfu(r>il /*rovhin$, /or l87<)) 


It is now pretty j^enorally understood that. India is 
not a single hoinogcneons country, inhabited by a 
])eople more or less uniform in language, religion, and 
descent; but is rather a continent, occupied by races 
ditVering as timeh Irom each other in habits as the 
nationalities ot Europe, and more widely separated 
than they arc in origin. Still, even in minds to which 
these tacts are admitted jus items of general informa- 
tion, there yet lingers a traditional image of India as 
a low-lying, tlat country, thickly clothed with tropical 
lorcst, in which palm trees overywhero occupy the 
lt)roground. Tliis picture, first drawn from our early 
experiences as traders planted on the const lands and 
river <leltas, has been, of course, largely qualified to 
the many travellers who now make the Indian tour 
in the plcjusant winter months ; but the course of their 
wanderings lies mainly to the historic cities of the 
North- Delhi, ’Agra, Lucknow, and the rest — in the 
great Gaiigetic plain, where the life of the country has 
most strongly throbbed, and wlioro its chief monu- 
ments lie ; and Upper India, however widely it differs 
in its smooth, brown expanse from the tropical sea- 
line, stands oven farther apart from the inland region 
of rock and valley now known as the Central Provinces. 

The name is not inappropriate, as they lie almost 
in the centre of the Peninsula, having tho Upper 
Indian Provinces (separated from them, however, by 
a bolt of native states) to tho north, outlying portions 

aaS 
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of the great province of Ldwer Bengal to the eu.st. 
the MiuLra.s Ihesidency and the wide doniinions of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad to the soulli, and the sanic 
prince's province of Herar and the Bombay ITesidoncy 
to tl»e west. Historical continuity might periiaps 
have been better served by reviving the old name of 
Gondwdna — the country of the Gonds — one of the 
mo.st powerful and numerous <if the so-calleil aboriginal 
tribes, whose home, as fur back as hislorv goes, has 
been in these hills and valleys. Even before our era, 
probably, settlers of the higher Aryan races had begun 
to press upon the Gonds from the north, and by the 
eleventh century — perhaps before then — liad estab- 
lished theinsclves, under princes of their own blood, in 
parts of Gomlwaiia. These dynasties could not stand 
against the powerful Mohamedan states which sprang 
up in Central and Sotithcrn India after the Central 
Asian Mohaincdans began to establish themselves in 
India; juid they in turn gave way to the Imperial 
power foutulcd by the great Moghal dynasty at Delhi 
in the early part of the sixteentli century. In the 
Moghal era the Gond chiefs appear as tributary princes 
of the Empire — a position which they retained for some 
two centuries, eventually giving place, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, to the Manithas, a western 
Hindu race, who from obscure beginnings rapiilly rose 
to prominence, and in the <lccay of tlic Moghal Empire 
overran groat part of India. Their progress wjus 
checked by the ri.sing British |>ower, and in 1818 the 
northern part of Gondwaua fell to us, followed in 1854 
by the rest of the province.* 

From its secluded position and the inaccessibility 
of parts of the country, our new acquisition wjus little 
known outside its own limits, even in the half-century 
in which we are now living. So lately as 1853, when 

• Tho bbitorica) details >n this paper are chiclly drawn frojn an 
of&cial publication bj the liame writer. 
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Ihc gro:it Trii'imcmotrical Survey of Imlla had been at 
work for so?nc fifty years, Sir Erskino IVrry, address- 
iii.ijr the lioiiibay branch of the Uoyal Asiatic Society, 
wrote: “At present the (iondwiina hij'hlands and 
jim^dos comprise such a larj^c tract of unexplored 
country that they form <piite an ojisis in our maps. 
Captain Illunt’s interesting' journey in 1795 from 
Denares to Haj;imandri gives us almost all the infor- 
matuin wo possess *)f many parts of tlie interior.” In 
this tascitiating blank, imagination found a fertile Hehl ; 
old maps markc<l the .simthern forests as inhabited by 
men wh»> livo<l in trees: ami official reports brand 
large sections of the population with cannibalism. 
Now that the searchlight of prosaic inquiry luus pene- 
trated into these dark corners, the trcc-dwcllors have 


vanished into the region of mytlis ; and of the cannibal 
tribes, one, which is tlcscribed as disposing of old 
relations by destroying them and eating tlicir Hesh, 
is found to have earned its reputation by a liarmless, 
if singular, taste for monkeys; whilst anotlior race, 
described by the Briti.sh Resident at Nagpur as “ Imnt- 
ing for strangers at certain times to sacrifice to fhoir 
gods, are now known to be nothing worse than <lirty, 
amiable savages, who innsl certainly on occasion have 
witnessed liuman sacrifices at state ceremonials con- 
ducted by their princes, but against whom nothing 
more damaging is known. 

All these wild regions have now been brought 
under every-day oflicial supervision ; tho tribes wlucli 
inhabit them are on eiusy terms with district officers, 
and have been reported on by ethnological com- 
mittees ; their languages have boon classified, and 
they have been included in the network of adminis- 
tration which covers tho country, simplified, however, 
to meet their wants and habits. In tho more settled 
portions of the province, which have in many cases 
been occupied for centuries by peaceable agricultural 
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immigrants, mainly from the north and west, and have 
been regularly governed since tlicy became British 
territory, tliat is, from half u century to more than 
tlirce-quarters of a ccnttiry ago, railways have been 
made through the great river valloj’s. and liavo even 
commenced to cross the high plateaus, so that tlio 
principal cities, Niigpiir, Jabalpiir, and Saugor are now 
not -unfainiliar names to any one who has a general 
acquaintance with India. But the inner features of 
the country, lying apart, as it does, both from the 
main currents of modern trafhe and from the more 
absorbing vicissitmles of Indian liistory, have not even 
yet awakened imicli curiosity outside the little circle 
odicially connected with the administration. 

Although, judged by the large Oriental standards 
of area, the Central Provinces rank low among the 
component portions of the Indian Empire, yet, com- 
pared with European states, they would take a good 
place. They are set down by the most recent accounts 
as extending to 115,887 square miles, almost exactly 
the sixe ol Austria proper, but with not much more 
than half of its population — some thirteen millions of 
souls as against twenty-four millions. Indeed, many 
parts of the country are but ill Kttcd to support Immaii 
life. Its main feature is a liigh, central table-laud, 
known os the Ssitpura plateau, which, running from 
east to west nearly six hundred miles, niay be rcgar<lcd 
as the barrier between Northern and Southern India. 
To the north lies the rich valley of the Narbada, and 
still beyond are tivo outlying districts on another and 
somewhat similar plateau formed by the Vindhyan 
hills. Southwards, again, of the Sjltpura Ho the valleys 
of the Wardha and Wainganga, forming part of the 
Great Goddvari basin, in which arc the districts form- 
ing the old province of Njigpiir, and eastwards of that, 
in the basin of the Mahanadi, is a lowland tract, known 
as Cbattfsgarh, or the land of the thirty-six castles. 
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Lven (he valleys and so-called plains are broken by 
isolated 2 )eaks and straj^i'lintr liill-ranj^es, so that scarcely 
anywhere is (hero room for a really dense pojailation. 
In tlio best districts the rate is nnder two hundred to 
the square mile, whilst in the wilder regions, even of 
(he plain, it falls to between sixty ami seventy. 

Thus guanled by natural obstacles, the country 
was in old days a great fiustncss, having the central 
jilateau as its citadel, with its outworks in (he out- 
lying liill-rangcs : and sources of defence, rather than 
means of access, in the rocky beds of the encircling 
valley.s. When the earlier semi-savage tribes were 
forced back by the Aryan inflow frt»m the north, 
(hey retreated into the Inghland cojnitrv, where drivers 
of the plough did not care to follow llietn ; and even 
when the vanguard of the higher race — ini])ellcd, ils 
has hap[>ened cl.scwhere, by religious devotion — pene- 
trated these thcji unknown regions, they fottnd the 
so-called aborigines confiilent enougli in their strength 
to receive them rather as butts fur rustic j)ractical jokes 
than as dangerous invaders. In tlie Kiumiyana. the 
great linlian epic, written probably in the fifth century 
before Christ, tlio sufVerings of the Aryan hermits 
arc tints described: “Those shapelo.ss and ill-looking 
monsters testify their aboitiinahio cliarnclcr by various 
cruel and terrific displays. Those base-born wretches 
itiiplicatc the hermits in impure practices, and jxjrj)c- 
trato the greatest outrages. Changing their shaitcs, 
and hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermitages, 
these frightful beings delight in terrifying the devotees. 

1 hey east away their .sacrificial ladles and vessels, they 
jtolluto the cooked oblations, and utterly defile the 
ortcrings with blood. Theso faithless creatures inject 
frightful sounds into the cars of the faithful and 
austere eremites. At tlio time of sacrifice they snatch 
away the jars, the flowers, the fuel, and the sacred 
grass of theso sober-minded men.” 
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Tlic pre-Aryan settlers arc at tliis day represented 
cbieHy by the Gond people, which even now, not in- 
cludin'^ the considerable traction ol‘ their body that 
has disavowed its origin and assumed a place among 
the iiighcr races, numbers some two and a quarter 
millions, and thus constitutes almost a fifth of the 
population of the province. In appearance the}’ are 
of the so-called Turanian type ; ainl, with their Hat 
features, thick lips, and dark skins, they might still 
seem “ill-looking monsters” to a well-bred Hindu of 
the present day, particularly- if, like his ancestors, he 
found himself in a minority amongst them. Rut 
that disability did not make itself felt long. Dynsistics 
of the royal Rfijput race established themselves early 
in our era throughout Gondwj'ma; and a curtain is 
drawn for a time over the people from which the 
country <lrcw its name, liowever, we know but little 
more about their rulers, for the history of those far- 
otl centuries travels down to us only in an occasional 
broken message from monumental inscriptions. We 
read (to {piote the local gazetteer) “ how these unknow-n 
princes shamed the king of heaven by their prosperity 
— how their beneficence made earth better than 
Elysium — how the world trembled at the march of their 
elephants, and tlic seas were swelled by the teai*s of 
the queens w-liom their conquests had widowed.” 
These portentous achievements raised no echo beyond 
the forests of Gondwana, and not improbably the 
affairs of the local princes have attracted more atten- 
tion, in this last half of the nineteenth century, from 
zealous antiquaries, than they ever gained from the 
larger contemporary states to the northwards, then no 
doubt intently watching the commencements of the 
Moslem invasions which eventually dominated the 
whole country. 

As time wont on the Gonds again got the upper 
hand, to the extent, that is, of supplanting their foreign 
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rulers by princes of their own race. The first incur- 
sions of Islam from the north had been followed by 
the establishment of M(*hamcdan kino<Ioms in Cen- 
tral India: and tlie.se a^ain had deeiined when the 
Great Moolials set tip a strong imperial dyna.sty at 
Delhi, from which they made their hand felt through- 
out the continent. The decadence of powerful \octd 
rivals and the folcrattee of a great central power left 
the Held open tor the Gond chiefs, who now emerged 
Irom their long obscurity as feudatory princes of the 
Moghul Kmpirc. The best known of tlicir dynasties 
was that ot (larha Mandla. winch in the si.xtccnth 
century occupied the Narbatla valley, together with 
a portion of the Vindhyan plateau to (he north, ex- 
tending ns far westwards as the modern principality 
of Hhopid and the eastern part of the Satpura high- 
lands, including the present districts of Mandla smd 
Seoul. Further to the west, on the Siitpura plateau, 
were the hcadcpiarters of tlio Deogarli line, which 
extended Itself southwards, and established its capital 
at Niigpiir. Southward.s, the (Jond i»rincipality of 
(:h;lnda lay even farther apart from the main currenUs 
of Indian history, and is best known now by the lono 
hattlemenled stone walls of its capital, its royal toinb^ 
and the tine artiHeial lakes which stud its territory. 

I lie rule ol these aboriginal princes scorns to have 
Hion oiusy and unambitious; for. after the Hrst estab- 
lishment of their power, they appear to liavo made 
no sustained elVorls to extend it. Tlioy accumulated 
treasure and kept up considerable forces, but evidently 
rather in self-defence and for occasional predatory 
raids than with any fixed purpose of enlarging their 
dominions, llius Jatba, of tlio Deogarli lino, towards 
tlio end of tlio sixteenth century is recorded in the 
imperial chronicles of Akbar as maintaining an army 
ol 2000 cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 100 elephants; 
whilst Biibaji, ol the Chiinda dynasty, is similarly 
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credited with a force of 40,000 footmen and 1000 
horsemen. For military purjwses they largely em- 
plo^-cd Ihcir own tribesmen, who had a high reputa- 
tion for bravery. Captain Blunt, the traveller (juoted 
on a previous page t>f this paper, says that “the Mar- 
atluis considered them as better soldiers than even the 
Rajputs.” They have not lost their character for fear- 
lessne.ss, but they are probabl}' too low in the scale 
of civilisation to acquire the other virtues which go to 
the making of a good soldier. Thus, when a tlond 
battalion was raised for service in the critical times 
of the mutiny ol i857~58. though not wanting in 
courage and coolness, they were b)imd scarcely capable 
ot taking a sufticiently high polish for the purpo.sos 
of discipline and order. However, even in these days 
a good use hiis been found for their valuable qualities, 
and in tlio coal-mines of Mohpani, in the Narbada 
valley, a large number of the miners are, or till re- 
cently were, Gonds, wlio seem abs»)lut(dy unatVected by 
the terrors which dark, underground work has for the 
more highly-strung and imaginative llindu.s. 

No doubt this military service was a great pro- 
tection to the Good peasants in their .struggle to hold 
their own against the flowing tide of Hindu immi- 
gration. In every other element of the race for life 
the Hindu .settlers were their superiors. But for the 
immigrants the country would still bo forest, ami Sir 
William Sleeman, the distinguished e.xtirpator of the 
Thuggee system of murder and robbery, who began 
his official career in the Narbada valley, writes of the 
Gond chiefs that “ the countries whicli they hold for 
the support of their families and the payment of their 
troops and retinue were little more than wild jungle, 
and wo may almost trace the subsequent encroach- 
ments of cultivation by the changes that have taken 
place in their residences, retiring from the plains as 
they were brought into good tillage, and taking shelter 
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ill or nc.ir the* hills. . . . Not only were groves, 
temples, tanks, ami otlicr works of ornament and 
utility not to bo lomul in flic diflcrent villages of a 
(>ond cliifts estate; oven his rcsidciifo sliowod no 
signs ot snob improvement, and searcc anythin'^ less 
than the capital of a large iinneij»ality possessed them. 
. . . On the contrary, the new families jio.ssessed 
superior knowledge, enterprise, ami imlnstry ; and their 
imaginations were excited by what they had seen or 
heard o\ in their parent country; and they exerted 
themselves in such a manner as to render every toler- 
able village superior, in works which they esteemed 
iisefnl, to the eai>ital of a (h.nd chief.” 

Sleeman writes only of the country which ho know 
best the Narbada valley and its surroundings; but 
his a(a:ount may probably be taken as applicable to 
all the (lond principalities; for although, as has been 
notieetl tor instance in the case of C’hhnda, the greater 
(hind chiefs a«h>rne<l their capitals with creditable 
buihiing.s. it is well known that they had the aid of 
llimln advisers and artificers; whilst the lakes which 


cmbellisli and improve their country must liavo been 
tlio work of foreign settlers. Indeed, SIccinan, in the 
paper already quoted, says that ho had never been 
able to discover a well or a lank dug or a grove planted 
by a (lond village Iteadman. Still, a dominion, under 
which a country so changed its face for the bettor, 
cannot have been a harsh or an unjust one. An 
anonymous member of the Asiatic Society, dcscribotl 
only as '* eminent for his extensive acquirements in 
every branch of Oriental liternturo and science,” wlio 
travclloil from Mirzapiir in tlio North-Western Pro- 
vinces to Niigpur in 1798-99, writes of the country 
that “ tlio thriving condition of the province, indicated 
by tlio appearance of its capital, and confirmed by 
tliat of the districts which wo subsoquonlly traversed, 
demands from mo a tribute to the ancient princes of 
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the countr}’. Without the benefit ot* navi<;afi<in — for 
the Narbada is not here naviirablo — and \vifla>ut much 
inland coinniercc, but under the lostcriuLf hand of a 
race of Goiul princes, a numerous people tilled a 
fertile count ly, and still preserve in the neatness of 
their houses, in the number au<l nia^uiticcncc of their 
temples, their ]K)nds and'other public works, in the 
size of their towns, and in the freejuency of their 
plantations, tlic undoubted signs of enviable prosperity. 
The whole merit may bo safely ascribed to the former 
government, for the prai.se of good administration is 
rarely merited by the j\Ianith;i chieftains,” 

If the yoke of the Gond princes sat easily on the 
country, and let industry prosper, they certainly reaped 
their reward in a flowing revenue and full treasure- 
chests. So far back us the fifteenth century, we read 
in Firishta, a Persian historian of the sixteenth anil 
seventeenth centuries, that the King of Ivherla, who, 
if not a Gond himself, was a king of the Gonds, 
sumptuously entertained Ahmad Shah Wall, the Rah- 
mani king, and made him rich oflerings, among which 
Averc many valuable diamonds, rubies, and pearls. 
Under the Garha-i^Iandla Gond dynasty the land 
revenues of the Mandla district — a wild forest tract 
which, so lately as 1870, paid with difficulty 50,000 
rupees a year — amounted to twice that sum. When 
the castle of Chauragarh, on the hill-raugo bounding 
the Narbada valley southwards, Avas sacked by one of 
Akbar’s generals in 1564, the booty found (according 
to Firishta) comprised, independently of the joAvels, the 
images of gold, silver, and other valuables, no foAvor 
than a hundred jars of gold coin, and a thousand 
elephants. 

The easy, unenterprising Gond dominion Avas too 
loosely organised to survive in the disorders Avhich 
sprang from the decay of the Moghal Empire. The 
rise of that poAver, and tho consequent fall of the 
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sruftll Mobjuiicdnn kin^^nlonis, had made room for the 
Gond priiicij)alincs, which were just strong enough to 
hold their own when there wa^s no one much interested 
in subverting tltem. Secure in tlie tolerance of the 
<list.ant ciriperors. and untroubled by jealous neigh- 
bours, they amassed wealth from the payments of the 
industrious Himlu farmers, who were in return left 
tmharassod to prosper <u\ the best lands, driving before 
tliem the Gond peasants into the highland forests. 
Probably, however, the humbler Gonds had their part 
in the aecc.ssion of wealth to their princes, who ha<l 
now moans to maintain large bodies of followers in 
semi-idleness, and who, indeeil. judging by the treasures 
which they accumulated, must have fouml their re- 
venues more than enough to maintain them in such 

rude state ns satisfied their ideas of dignity and 
luxiii} . 

towards the middle <»f the seventeenth century 
tl»e balance of power in India, whicli had for long 
been weighed down by the Mohamedan invaders, 
shilled again to the Hindus. Their champions wore 
the Marathas. a then little-known race of jiciusants in 
Western Iinlia, wlio wore brought into j)rominenco by 
the enterprise of their prince, Sovaji. Under his 
successors his jiredatory policy w;is expanded and 
deepened by the counsels of tho slate ministers, men 
ilrawn Irom one of the lustutest Brahman coininunities 
of India, who eventually su|>erseded their sovereigns 
in tho leadership of tho Manithns. Thus inspired and 
guided, tho jieasant armies overran largo territories in 
tho south: and by the middle of tho eighteenth cen- 
tury they had. among other conquests, subdued the 
greater part of Gondwana, though it was not till thirty 
years later that they cflaced tho last trace of Gond 
dominion. In tho south tho Gond principalities fell 
without a struggle, having indeed invited thoir fato by 
appealing for aid in family disputes to Uaghojl Bhonsla. 
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the Manitha prince of the neighbourin- province of 
Berdr. He ingeniously took advantage of tl.c simi- 
mons of the Dcogarli prince to ac<juire his territory as 
a protectorate, still nominally under Gond sovereignty, 
thus not only softening the blow to the Gondsr hut 
putting his own authority on a footing independent of 
the paramount Manitha power under whicli lie held 
Berar; and, in recognition of this aiTangcmeiu, it was 

liis successors should, on acces- 
sion, receive investiture at llie hamls of the then 
reprosentative of the Gond line, to the maintenance of 
which aiu])Ic revenues were jissigned. 

llieso formal concessions, however soothing to the 
Gond princes and useful to their supplarUers, could 
have had no eftect in iniligating the eH'eets of tlio 
change to the population of Gondwana, wliich soon 
found tliat it had changed King Log for King Stork, 
in the wilder dLstricts the petty Gond chieftains 
still held out; and Captain Blunt, already quoted 
mentions that “the Gond Kajii of Malliwar threw 
dowTi and spat upon the Miirath;ly.«/v/7///« (pass) which 
he sent him for inspection, saying, ‘ I am not in Niig- 
P'ir, and I fear uotliing from the Raja of Benir.’ ” But 
where their power penetrated, the Marat ha system, 
according to the same authority, was “ to keep tlieir 
peasantry in the most abject state of dependence, by 
w lich means, as they allege, the ryols (peasants) are 
less liable to be turbulent or offensive to tlie govern- 
ment. Their dominion once accepted, however, the 
earlier Bhonsla princes did not show themselves un- 
sympathetic rulers — at any rate to the agricultural 
classes. Sir Richard Jenkins, who was British Resi- 
dent at the (Jourt of Nagpiir in tlie early part of the 
present century, says of them that " they were military 
le^ors with tlie habit.s generated from that profession. 
They never left the plain manners of tlieir nation, and 
• • • being born in the class of cultivators, liad a here- 
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< lit ary r(;spcct for that order. Though not restrained 
I'V it fruin every degree of cupidity and rapacity, yet 
they were seldom cruel to the lower classes.” 

The same writer «;ivos an interest ini; account of the 
manner in which public busino.ss was transacted by the 
second of this line. The king <lid not spare himself. 
Karly in the day he ap])earcd in an open veranda 
looking (HI to the street, and there, sitting in soldier- 
like fashion with sword and shield before him, he gave 
(‘ar in person to the complaints of his .subjects. He 
received every stranger of rank almost as an c(|ual, 
rising to accc[)t his salutation, and to embrace him in 
return. At ordinary receptions “the Haj:i was not to 
be distinguished frotu any other individtial, either by his 


dre.ss or by his seat." 


•Justice was well administered 


according to the standard of those times; 


the rovcimes 


came in freely; and salaries, both civil and military, 


were regularly paid. On the other hand, tlte very 
simplicity which dispensed with suporiluous court cere- 
monial, degenerated into want of dignity in the pursuit 
(jf gain. '• No means of making money by trallic was 
deemed disgraceful, and the revenues of the govern- 
ment, as well lus the interests of the induslriou.s cla.sscs 


ot tho population, were sacriHccd to give tlio Ibija and 
his followers monopolies in tiio various articles which 
they cltose to deal in. Whole bazaars in tho city were 
tho property of the Haj:i himself, his ladies and his 
ministers, with various privileges and remissions of 
(buics totally subversive of free trade.” 

These wore tho good days of Maratha ndc, when 
tho position of tho princes was secure, their purses were 
full, and camp virtues had not worn out. Before tho 
end of tho century a change sot in for tho worse. Throe 
or four gonorations of luxury had converted tho Bhon- 
slas from plain soldiers into princes of tho lower 
Oriental typo ; and thoir heavy los.ses of territory after 
tho second Manitha war, in which Wellington defeated 
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the Maratha. armies at Assayo and Argon, so strait- 
ened their means that they laid aside all scriii)le in 
supplying their needs. The cultivating peasantry, 
hitherto to some extent spared, were their first and 
easiest pre3', not only b}' means of direct exactions, but 
by taking advantage of the necessities tlius created to 
lend them money at high interest. A similar system 
was applied even to tlie troops, whoso pay was kept 
back in order to force them into recourse to usurious 
banks maintained b^' the state. AVhen pa^’incnt could 
no longer be withheld, it was doled out partly' in the 
shajH* of clothes, delivered from the ro^'al stores at 
exorbitant prices. Other means failing, housebreaking 
expeditions were organised against the hoards of men 
'vho were reported b^' the Raja’s spies to be wealthy, 
and who, in the words of Sir Richard Jenkin.s, “had 

declined the honour of becoming his Hi gh ness’s 
creditors.” 

Ihe confusion ol the times, arising from the general 
break-up of the established political or<lcr, generated 
a fresh scourge for the unfortunate peasantry’, in the 
shape of the Pindhiiris — Hying bands of marauders, 
whose operations were conducted rather on the scale 
of state warfare than of ordinary robber^'. The strength 
of their expeditions usually amounted to 2000 or 3000 
armed liorsemen, besides mounted followers, so lightly 
encumbered that they could advance at the rate of 
forty or fifty miles a day ; or retreat, if pressed, by 
marches of more than sixty miles, over roads almost 
impracticable for regular troops. Their chief centres 
were in the wilder parts of the Narbada valley ; and, 
according to Sir John Malcolm, who is the chief 
authority for that period of Central Indian Iiistory, 

“ their wealth, their booty, and their families were 
scattered over a wide region, in which thej' found 
protection amid the mountains and in the fastnesses 
belonging to themselves, and to those with whom they 

Q 
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were either (jpenly or seorolly coimectcil ; but nowhere 
(lid they present, any point of attack, and the defeat of 
a party, the destruction of one of their cantonments, 
or the temporary occupation of some of tlicir stron^- 
holds. procluccd no ctVcct beyond tlic ruin of an 
individual freoliooter, whose ]>lacc was immediately 
supplied by another, oenerally of more desperate for- 
tune. and therefore m()rc caj^cr for enterprise." 

The I’indhiiris were, howeyer, more or less openly 
countenanced by the neii;hbo\jrino rulers; and their 
two main divisions bore the names (" llolkar-Shalii " 
and “ Sindia-Slaihi ") <»f two of the chief Manitha 
princes. 'I'heir leaders had estates at various points 
in the Narbada valley; they boro titles and marks 
of distinction ; and they even professed sutlicient 
relijjion t(t provide for initiatory rites wide enoui;h to 
include men of all sects and classes. In siieh times it 


W!vs ea.sy euoui^h to find recruits, for it was better to be 
witli the I’indhiiris than ajjainst them. Accorditig to 
Malcolm, tlioy had been “brought together less by 
despair than by deeming the life of a plunderer in 
the actual state of India jus one of small ha^^ard, but 


of great imhdgence.” So it mj\y have been until the 
llritish Government took it in hand to suppress them. 
Malcolm thus records their epitaph : “There remains 
nob a spot in India that a I’indhari can call his home, 
'riicy have been hunted like wild boasts; mimbors 
have been killed ; all have been ruined. Those who 


adoj)tcd their cause have fallen.” 

Their punishment was not beyond their deserts. 
The plains of Bcrar and the valley of the Wardha — 
separated from the old Pindhari lairs by a hundred and 
fifty miles of hill and forest — still wear a .semi-warliko 
appearance from the mud-forts erected in every village 
for protection against the Pindluiri raids; and it is 
said that there are places whore, until quite recently 
at any rate, the shopkeepers, influenced by some 
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lingering^ tradition, slirank from exposing flicir wares 
publicly for sale. They knew by experience thal 
when the Pindharis came, they would not only (to 
quote Malcolm again) “ make a clean sweep of all the 
cattle and property they could find,’' but would at 
the same time “commit the most liorri<l atrocities, aiul 
destroy all they could not carry away.” The .sutibivrs 
could lo<*k for no protection from their government: 
for, even if their rulers were not in collu.sion with tlic 
Pindharis, they almost rivalled them in cruelties and 
c.xactions. In one instance at least (in the dabalpiir 
district in 1809), the peasants actually called in the 
aid of the Pimlharis to protect them against their 
Manitha governor, so far gaining their point as to 
frighten him, for the time, into good behaviour: but 
in the end worse befell them, for the plunderers are 
reported to have “ appro|)riatcd all they could nely.v, 
insulting the temples of the Hindus, defacing the 
images, and committing outrages and cxccsses'^such 
as will not readily be forgotten, or the liorror excited 
by them be buried in oblivion.” 


These were not the only <Iangcrs which beset the 
unfortunate peasantry. The Manitha armies marched 
and counter-marched, eating up the country, and, even 
when they did nothing wonse, breaking tlie water- 
courses with their elephants, and trampling down the 
standing crops. In tlie intervals of the Pindhiiri raids, 
they had to bo on tlieir guard against the incursions 
of the wild tribes from the hills; and in places such 
little tillage as could be attempted had to bo carried 
out by moonlight. Wide tracts of country were thus 
ruined, and remained, to use the expressive phrase of 
the people, “ be-chir.'igh ” — without light or fire. When 
wo acquired the country in 1818, the condition of the 
once flourishing Narbada districts was desolate beyond 
description. In parts of Hoshangiibad and Nimar 
cultivation had disappeared, leaving no trace ; and in 
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one division of the latter district the distress was 
forcibly expressed in the popular saying — “there is not 
a crow in Kiinapiir Bcri:i." But the people ha<l no 
choice except to cultivate or starve, and the large 
farmers and middlemen, thnnigh whom the rents were 
collected, took advantage of tlu'ir necessities to cajole 
them into taking leases of their village-lands. Sir 
William Slecjuan. a «listinguishcil revenue oflicial, who 
has been already juentioned, writes that ' dresses (of 
honotu-) ami titles were liberally bc.stowed, and solemn 
engagements cntere<l into at very uutderato rates of rent, 
which engagcmients were a.ssuredly violated at the lime 
of harvest, when the whole produce was at the mercy 
of the jagirdar (as,signee). . . . Thus he proceeded 
from year to year, flattering the vanity of the nn^ltjuz'irs 
(farmers) with <lresscs, titles, and other distinctions, 
and feeding their hopes with solemn promises, till their 
cajiitals were exlmustctl.” 

It was m>t quite so sinq)lc to get at the Itourds of 
the townspeople, wl)icl» co\ild bo eom^ealed more easily 
than standing crops or Hocks; but the moans found 
were almost equally etlioacious. The list of regular 
taxes was in itself sutlicicntly comprehensive. To 
(piotc the Central I'rox'incrs Cazettcer : “ No horses 
or slaves or cuttle could bo sold — no cloth could bo 


stamped — no money could bo changed — even prayers 
for rain could not be otVered, without j>aying on each 
operation its special and })0culiar tax. In short, a poor 
man could not shelter himself, or clothe himself, or 


earn his bread, or cat it, or marr}’, or rejoice, or oven 
ask his gods for better weatlior, without contributing 
separately on each individual act to the necessities of 
(ho .state.” Failing ortliodox taxation, various devices 
wore invented to get at concealed property. One plan 
was the establishment of adultery courts, furnished 
with guards, fetters, stocks, and ready-made witnesses, 
at which rich men wore held to ransom ; and, as such a 
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charge was then licld to reflect on the whole ruiiiily of 
the accused, liis relations were generally ready euoutdi 
to pay for him; or, if they were indiflereut to Ins 
disgrace, he was put into the stocks till he found 
means of persuading them. In other ca.ses the pur.ses 
oi the victims were directl}* attacked without any 
pretence of justifleation. Thus the accounts of one 
of the Manitha governors (in the Narbada valley) show 
such entries as tliesc : — 


A fine on one of liie K.-iiningos (goveruinent acconnt.'iiits) 
fomul in good coiulition ...... 

A tine on Hlingwant Cli.nidri, \v)jo was a liii-ge 



A fine on Melironpuri Gu.s:iin, wlio was digging tanks and 
building temi)lcs 


14 1000 
It 3000 
146000 


When we took charge of the Narbada country in 
1817, two of the first qtiestions wliich the British 
officers were called upon to decide were whether widows 
shouhl still be sold for tlie benefit of the state, and 
persons selling their daughters should not continue to 
be taxed one-fourth of the price realised. The answer 
was, of course, in the negative, and there is an entry 
m the records ordering tlic release of a woman named 
Pursia, who had been sold a few days before for seven- 
teen rupees. 

During tlicse times of stress and misrule we hear 
but little of the aboriginal tribes. By the deposition 
of their princes they had lost a fruitful source of 
support, and they had little else left to lose. However, 
they did not on that account c.scapo the attentions 
of the tax-gatherer ; for the Maratlnis admitted no 
show of independence in their territories, and one of 
their chief ways of asserting their authority was the 
levy of tribute. "The attention of the suhaddrs” (dis- 
trict governors), writes Blunt, " is chiefly directed to 
levying tributes from the zaminddrs (landholders) in 
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tlio iiiomitniuous parts of the country, who, being 
always refractory, and never paying anything until 
much time Itas been spent in warfare, the restilt is 
oft«‘n precarious, and the tribute consequently trivial.” 

'rims, constantly harassed an<l pillaged, the hill 
(hinds took to marauding on their own account, and, 
by general report, went to work very thoroughly, 
'rhosc of Blunt's followers who. overcome by the pri- 
vations of a very severe journey, lagged behind, were 
cut otV and .seen no more. When at last he reached a 
haven in settled country, the Manitha governor con- 
gratulated hi)u t)n escape from the mountains and 
jungles in which “so many of his people had been lost, 
and never more heard of. Kven the Banjaras,” * he 
sai<l, “ who never ventured ntnong these (tends until 
the most solemn protestations of security were given, 
had in many instances been plundered.” As soon, 
however, as the heavy hand of the Mar;lthas was 
removed from over them, they seltkMl down again, and 
recovered their character. A striking cxatnple is to 
be found in the rapitl pacification of a tract once 
bearing the ill-name of " (.'hor-Malini ” (Malini of the 
robbers), regarding which Mr. (now Sir Charles) Elliott 
(piotes the following remarks from a report of 1820: 
■' The capture of Asir . . . and the perfect tranqviillity 
that prevails in Malwa, have made an impression on 
these savage and intractable foresters which I hope 
will last . . . till they become gradually susceptible of 
the habits of civilisation.” Mr. Elliott adds : " The 
phrase, ‘ savage and intractable foresters,’ scorns to us 
now ludicrously inappropriate to the timid and docile 
creatures with whom wo have to do. ... At present 
nothing is so remarkable in them as their ready 
obedience to orders.” Writing ns far back as 1825, 
Sir William Slccmnn said of men of tho same class: 
“ Such is tho simplicity and honesty of character of tho 

^ A tribe of carricrii and tradors. 
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wildest ot tliese Gouds that, when they have a<neo»l tt) a 

V O 

jama (revenue assessment), tliey will pay it, even though 
they sell their children to do so, and will also ])ay it at 
the same time they agreed to. They are dishonest only 
in direct theft, and few of them will refuse to take 
another man’s property when a fair occasion oilers, hut 
they will immediately acknowledge it.” 

In the northern part of the province, to which 
these remarks refer, the Ihitish power had been estab- 
lished, by cessi»>u from the Mar;Uhas, in 1818; but, in 
the Niigpiir territory and its depen<lencies, the Maratha 
dynasty survived until 1854, when it lapsed for want 
of heirs. In 1861 the component portions of the old 
country of Goudwilna were reunit e»l under a single 
administration, and stylcil the “ Central Provinces.” 
Since then they have been governed by a Clnef Com- 
missioner, who is in direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India. At first the British ofiicials found it a 
difiicult and an.vious task to restore order. But con- 
fidence w’ixs soon created, ami by degrees they felt their 
way, not without mistakes and shortcomings, to ad- 
justing the necessary burden of administration to the 
circumstances of an impoverished and disheartened 
people. Justice and security they gave, by the ad- 
mission of all men ; and, as they gained experience, 
they greatly lightened taxation. Had it been possible 
to stay tlieir hands at this point, it may be that the 
people w’ould have asked no more. But, fatalism and 
apathy notwithstanding, the children had to be taught; 
I»estilcncc had to be combated ; and — even if only for 
the sake of safeguarding the rainfall — the forests had 
to be preserved. Education Inus been pretty generally 
accepted, though not seldom as a necessary evil ; and 
tliere are now at work some 2500 state colleges and 
schools, with 150,000 pupils, of whom perhaps [2,000 
belong to the Gond race. Pure water, which is pro- 
vided in all the principal towns by means ot storage 
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sclioines, find wliicli has already been found valuable 
in keeping cliolera at artn's-length from the protected 
places, is on the wliole welcome, though the superior 
elaims ol dirty tank water, which, being softer, is more 
serviceable in cook<Ty, are still a common article of 
belict. In other respects, sanitary reform is still, as 
elsewlnre in India, thoroughly uncongenial ; and the 
utmost to be hoped for tlio present is that, with the 
help ot discretion on the one side an<l good-nature on 
the otlier, tlie ])cople may be coaxed out of providing 
nutriment for <liseasps wliicli are dangers to all the 
world as well as to themselves. Forest (conservation 
will always bi* another dilKculty, particularly among 
the wildtT tribes, who live in and by the forest; lna 
they are a docile race, and readily respond when con- 
sideration is shown to them. 

llehmd all thc.se more or less tangible sources of 
irritation, tliorc no doubt lurks in many minds tlm 
universal .sentiment for the past, which is particularly 
vivid amongst I'^astern races, .softening its asperities, 
and dressing otit its pielnresquo (juahties in rich 
colours. It would ho seareely natural not to contrast 
the days when the hill-castles poured fortli trains 
of capari.soned olej)lmnts and gaily-liucd retainers, 
uith tlie speelaele of the little plastered iwlico-posts, 
tenanted hy three or four bluo-coated constables, which 
now take their place; or to force an interest in tlie 
prosaic doings of town-councils without a regretful 
glance backwards to the armed princes who .sat in 
state before their pidacos to give ear to tlio poorest of 
their jicople. Prosperity is. however, an excellent sol- 
vent for more vital grievances than these ; and there is 
reason to hope that the country is generally tending 
towards a liigher level of comfort than it has yot 
attained. Its material condition depends largely on 
the value of the ogrieultural produce which it can 
export, and for many years back the extension of 
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roads and railways lias enabled it to pay for its imports 
by a steadily diminishing tale of its produce, thus 
leaving to tlie inhabitants an increasing margin for 
wants and even for luxuries. All branches of revenue 
show a steady upward tendency ; and though the land- 
revenue assessments move with the discretion of the 
assessing ofhcials as well as with the progress of the 
country, anti do not therefore supjily an infallible test, 
the excise and stamps fluctuate more or less auto- 
matically, and an increase in them may fairly be taken 
as indicating some power of indulging in superfluities, 
for there are as many who find their pleasure in the 
contests of the courts as in the con.sumption of stimu- 
lants. On the whole the general outlook is promising : 
the devotion and ability of the oflicials arc (juestioued 
by none ; a few decades of their work has accom- 
plished more than all the previous centuries; and the 
points o|>cn to criticism are, perhaps, such as arc in- 
separable from any attempt to put new wine into old 
bottles. 
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{/itit^Aor of “ UHvma") 


Bv the conquest ot‘ Upper atul Lt*wer Ihnum, a country 
four limes jis large as England was adchd to tl>e British 
Empire. 

Burma is a land of great natural wealth. The 
forests abound in teak ; rubber, mahogany, cutch. and 
otlur valuable products might also be cultivated. The 
plains give heavy crops of rice, and the famous mines 
yield rubies and other precious stones. I’etroleuiu, 
amber, nitre, wood-oil, coal, and, it is believed, gold, 
iir<! among the natural products of Jhu-ma, while the 
soil is so rich that it is averred that almost any tropical 
or sub-tropical plants can be prolitably cultivated. It is, 
however, not only from the commercial point of view 
that Ihirma is so great an acquisition to the British 
Crown, for it is al.so a land of uniejue interest from the 
historical, archieological, ethnological, artistic, and ethical 
points of view. 

Thk Cteo«irai‘iiical Position of Burma 

A glance at the map will show that Burma occupies 
a remarkable geographical position. Bounded on throe 
sides by India, China, and Siam, it has an unbroken 
coast-line extending for several hundred miles along 
the north-east of the Bay of Bengal. This coast is in- 
dented by the estuaries of the Irrawaddy, the Salwon, 
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and Situng Rivers, which form natiirai h;\rbonr.s of groat 
commercial value. On the north the country is prt)- 
tectcd and bounded by a prolongation of the vast 
Himalayan range, in the snows of which the Irrawadily 
takes its rise, and flows thence for a thousand miles 
through the entire length of Burma. Tiiis noble river 
is said to be the largest body of melted snow in the 
world. As a waterway traversing the heart of the 
country from end to end, its value cannot be over- 
estimated. After the rains of the early summer the 
Irrawaddy overflows its banks, Hooding the country for 
miles, and giving rise, on its return to its banks, to the 
malaria which has won for the climate of Burma so bad 
a name. 

The Fihst Bukmese Wau and the Conquest 

OF Auakan 

The gradual extension eastwards of the borders of 
our Indian Eiiipire brought us at the beginning of this 
century into direct ajul often difficult and strained rela- 
tions with the neighbouring kingdom of Burma. When 
subsequently France, by the con<iuest of Tonquin, began 
to push westwards towards Yunnan and Burma, it wjus 
felt by the Indian Government thsit the possession of 
Burma — which would give a settled and well-governed 
State on the borders of Bengal, instead of a turbulent, 

intriguing neighbour, which wouhl 
probably open up to Great Britain the rich trade of 
Burma, and would give possession of harbours such as 
the whole coast-line of India did not furnish — was an 
object greatly to bo desired. It took, however, over 
sixty years and three wars to achieve the complete 
conquest and subjugation of the ancient kingdom of 
Ava. War between Burma and Great Britain broke 
out first in the year 1824, and was the direct conse- 
quence of raids and counter-raids across the borders 
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of Ariikaii iiiid Chittnj^on<^. Tlic nurtnese king of tliat 
time was a inoiiarelj of unparalleled ferocity and arro- 
gance, and as he had treated the envoys of tlie Indian 
Government with marked discourtesv, it was tliought 
well to teach him a lesson. War was formally declared. 
Ihitish troops were landed at Rangoon, only to find that 
city deserted. A campaign followed, in which the 
itiva<ling forces sutVeietl severely from sickness and 
privation. On the Ihinncse General Ikindula being 
kdled by a stray cannon shot, the Hurmc.se lost heart, 
and alh)wc«l the British to pjuss up the Irrawaddy 
ahnost to the walls of Ava. Some resistance was 
triade at Hagahn, where the Burmese forces were 
compiefely roiileii. To .save his capital and the 
ancient kingdom (*f Ava, the King reluctantly signed 
the Treaty of Vandabo, by wliieh Assam. Arakan, and 
'ronas.scrim were ceded to tlie Britisli Government. 
By this treaty the coasts of Arakan anil Tenasserim, in- 
cluding the harbour of Akyab and tlu; natural harbour 
at the mouth of the Salwen, where Maulinain was 
founded, became a valuable and important extension 
of the Indian Kmpiro. 


BlinMK.SK :\IlS«()\KUNMKNT AND AltltlMJAXCE 

The Burmese king learnt nothing, however, from 
I0.S.SCS and defeats, but continued to pursue as hereto- 
fore the same course of cruelty and tyranny at home, 
and of arrogance and insult in Ids relations with the 
British Government. Tlie conduct of King Thara- 
waddy wa.s so outrageous that in 1840 the British 
llesident wius withdrawn from Ava. and from that 
time till 1852 there were no official relations between 
tlic Indian and Burmese Governments. Pagan lien 
succeeded his father in 1846. and followed closely in 
Ids footsteps. “ He began his reign by making a holo- 
caust, to the number of about a hundred persons, of 
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his brother -Nvith his family and all his household ; 
and he devoted himself henceforth to •'ambling, cock- 
fighting, and debauchery. Nothing can e.xceed the 
outrages and violence, the barbarities and heinous 
cruelties, the tortures and murders, the lawlessness 
and insurrections, which disgraced the reign of tliis 
prince." For insults ottered to two British captains at 
Rangoon, redre.ss was demanded by the Indian Govern- 
ment. It was refused, and further insults were ottered 
to British otticers and officials. An ultimatum was then 
sent to the King of Burma by the Government of India. 
It was rejected, and war was declared. 

The Second Bcumese Wau 

An expeditionary force was despatched fr«uu Cal- 
cutta in April 1852. Tlic cain[>aign histed eight months. 
First Rangoon, then Bas.sein, Promc, and I*egu fell into 
the hands of the British. In spite of the fact that 
lialf of tlie kingdom of Ava wjus irrevocably’ lost, the 
King of Burma refused to sign any treaty ceding 
the lost province.s. Notwithstanding, Captain PhayTc 
arrived in Rangoon in January 1853, with the pro- 
clamation of the Governor-General of India annexing 
Pegu or Lower Burma to the British dominions in the 
East. 

By the annexation of Pegu the power and wealth 
of the kingdom of Ava were cftcctually destroyed, for 
the British Empire had thereby obtained the whole 
of the coast-Une from Chittagong to Mergui, the 
valuable estuaries of the rivers Irrawaddy and Sitang, 
and the harbours of Bnsscin and Rangoon. Ava wjis 
completely shut up between British territory on the 
south and west, the Himalayas on the north, and China 
on the east, and she had no access to the sea except 
across her lost provinces, now in British hands. Indeed, 
the loss of the rich rice lands of the delta, and of the 
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outlets to the Bay of Benjjal by the ^rcat arterial 
rivers, j^avo the death - blow to the once powerful 
kiiij^doiu of Biirina. 


A I’Kitioi) Pkack ami Brospeuity 

'I'o war succoeded a term of peace for nearly thirty 
years. The Burmans, weary of cruelty, rapine, and 
murder, rose »jp and dethroned Baj;an Jlen, and put 
Mimlohn Min on the tlirone. Mindohn Min wavS a 
)uild, beneti<renl, an«l just ruler. He earnestly desired 
ihe frieiulship of the ICnglish. Missions from the Indian 
(lovornment were rcecivetl by lum at Ava with marked 
courtesy and respect, a treaty of conimorco was con- 
cluded, and a British Besident was received at court. 
At the same time I’ejju, which hail been so lonj' 
harass(“<l by war, anti which hatl been ruined by batl 
ijovernment, bej,nm to recover under the tirni, just 
rule of its conqueroj-s. The city of I’cgu was rebuilt, 
Rangoon became a prosperous port, the neglected land 
wa.s (udtivated, life and property were made sectiro, 
justice was atlministered, education was encouraged, 
and the long neglected and much oppressed mountain 
tribes wore reclaiincd and civilised. 

KiN(5 Tiikehaw and his Intrkjues with the 

French 

The peace ami prosperity of the kingdom of Ava 
came to an end at the deatli of Mindohn Min in 1878. 
and on the a.sccnt to the throne of King Theebaw and 
his notorious consort Supuyah Lat. Theebaw resorted 
to the traditional course of murder to get rid of possible 
aspirants to the. crown, and revived the barbaric cus- 
toms and government of the old kings of Burma. 
While compelling the British Resident to withdraw 
from his court at Mandalay by reason of his insolent 
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exactions, he be^an, on the other hand, to coquet with 
the French at Tonquin, with the object of obtaiuin" 
concessions from them; but on learniiit: the naHire of 
these the British Government promptly declared tliey 
could not be tolerated. 

The position of a king of Ava on bad terms with 
tlie Briti.sh Government was obviously one of c.xtreme 
difficulty and danger. Shut off' from all access to tho 
sea, the outlet of the great waterway of the cotmtry 
in the hands of the invader, unable to obtain war 
material except by the good-will of the conqueror, his 
people dependent in a great ineji-sure for their f«)od 
supply on the rice harvest of Lower Ihinna, and hedged 
in on tliree sides by hostile and raiding mountain 
tribes, it cannot be a matter of surprise that King 
Theebaw anti Ids ministers, failing to agree with the 
British Government, should look to Franeo to rescue 
tlicm from an intolerable anti dangerous ])osition. 
France liad pushed up her Toiupun possessions to the 
borders of the tributary Shan state of Toung-Kiang, 
and she hoped thus, by the aid of tho Burmese king, 
to be able to control the rich trade of the Yunnan, 
tho land of promise both to England and France. It 
was therefore proposed that a railway .should be made 
from the frontier to Mandalay, at the joint expense 
of the French Govorninout and a Burmese company, 
which lino should become tho property of tho 
Bunne.so Government at the end of seventy years, 
payment of interest to bo secured by the hypotheca- 
tion of the river customs and tho earth oil of tho 
kingdom ; also that a French bank should bo estab- 
lished in Mandalay, managed by a French and Burmese 
syndicate, which should issue notes and have the control 
of tho ruby mines and the monopoly of pickled tea. 

If these proposals had been carried out. they would 
have given tho French Government full control over 
tho principal sources of revenue in Upper Burma ; tho 
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trade by steamers or boats on tlic Irrawaddy ; the only 
railway line in rppcr Ihinna in direct coniiiiunication 
witli Frencli territory; and the only route open for 
tratlic between liritish ports and Western China. 

They were obviously iniinieal to Britisli interests 
in iIjc far East. AVhil.st •'rantinj' that tlie existence 
«»f a great and in<*reasing empire may ne«;essitatc an 
aggressive policy on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, we <-an, on the otlier hand, scarcely condemn the 
Burmese (Tovernment, whieli, Hndittg itself quite unable 
to wrest its lost provinces and ports from the hamls 
«if the British by force of arms, sought to find a way 
out of an intoKaable pi>sition, and one of great weakness 
and imminent danger, by an understanding for mutual 
betielits atnl a commercial alliance willi the French. 

In tlie great game of international politics, tliis sly 
imive on the part of the Burmese king was watchc<l 
with extrejiio interest hv the Imlian Government, and 
it was 4letcrmincd not only to checkmate it without 
delay, hut, if necessary, to crush the king of Burma. 
Opportunities were not long wanting whereby t(» in- 
llamo the passions of the Anglo-Indian public. A 
massacre in a gaol at Mandalay, and a trade <lisputo 
between the Bomhay-Burma Co. and the Hlwotdaw 
or Burmese Executive Council of Slate, raised public 
indignation at Bung<mn to war-fovor heat. Meanwhile, 
the French Government otHcially declared that Franco 
did not desire political predomiuanoo in Burma, &nd 
that English inHuonce would not be qttostioned by the 
Government of the Republic. This disclaimer did not, 
however, allay public apprehension in Rangoon, and 
the fear that Thcebaw’s intrigues with France would 
jeopardise, or perhaps ruin, British trade in Burma 
grew to bo an overmastering motive. Thus avowedly 
the misdeeds of King Thcobaw, but secretly the desire 
to possess Upper Burma and to keep out the French, 
became sufficient casus belli. 
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Ihe Third Burmese War 

An ultimatum was therefore prepared by the 
Indian Government and sent to King Tlieebaw. In 
this he was called upon to receive a British Resident 
at Mandalay, to give protection to foreign traders, and 
to submit his foreign policy to the Government of 
India. Iho King was given only four days in wliieli 
to consider the conditions proposed, and to send his 
reply. Inspired by Queen Supuyah Lat. the King sent 
a refusal to the ultimatum. Meanwhile British troops 
had been massed on the frontier at Thayctmyo, and 
the day after the reply to the ultimatum had been 
received, General Prendergast invaded Upper Burma 
with a well-equipped army of ii.ooo men. The op- 
position made to the British force by the Burmese was 
eeble m the extreme. The King was persuaded by 
ms ministers that the British never meant to take 
Burma, but that they would enter Mandalay, demand 
certain treaties and reforms, and would then replace 
King Theebaw on the throne and withdraw. The 
King thus advised, sent an envoy to the British com- 
mander with a flag of truce, and oflfered an armistice 
in which to consider the terms of peace. The General 
demanded the surrender of the King’s army, of the 
city of Mandalay, and of King Theebaw in person. 
Ihese demands were conceded, the forU of Ava on the 
river were surrendered, and the Burmese troops were 
ordered to lay down their arms. The invading army 
marched on to the royal city of Mandalay, where the 
King, incredulous of his threatened fate, repaired with 
his Queen to the summer house in the garden of the 
palace to await the British commander. General 
Prendergast and his troops passed unopposed through 
the stockade of the palace, and within sight of the 
golden throne, where all had been obliged to approach 
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knees anti elbows on the ground, be presented the 
final ultimatum of the British Government to the 
King. This re<iuirod (hat in twenty-four hours King 
'I'heebaw should give \ip his crown and his kingdom, 
and place himself unreservedly in tlie hands of the 
British Goveniment. Resistance was impossible, the 
King was a prisoner, and the palace and city were in 
the hands of the invader. 

The next day. King Theebaw and Queen Supuyah 
l./at were luirried in a bullock gharry from the palace 
to the river, put on board a slcainer, and conveyed 
as j>ri.soners to Rangoon. Thence they were taken 
lo Madras, whore they have been kept ever since as 
prisoners of State. Tims the royal city of Mandalay 
and the great kingilom of Dpper Burma fell into the 
hands <>f the British almost without, a blow being 
struck in their defence. 


The Attemi’t to Govern Burma on Burmese Lines 

The King of Ihirma was, and had been for centuries, 
the corner-stone of the structure of Burmese govern- 
ment ; with his removal the whole government of tlie 
country siuldenly fell to pieces. The soldiers of the 
<lisbande<l Burme.se lU'iny became dacoits and joined 
maraiuling bodie.s, whose hands wore as much against 
their own countrymen as against the foreign invaders. 
The most ae\itc distress prevailed throughout thccountry, 
and the condition of universal insecurity paralysed trade 
and industry. '* The population is reduced to extroinity 
by hunger and fear, and the whole country is turning 
to dneoity," wrote a careful observer and recorder of 
events. The Burinans were forbidden to carry arms, 
and extreme measures were taken for the suppression 
and punishment of dacoits, with the result, however, 
that a sullen spirit of national resistance was called 
into existence. In the meantime, Colonel Sladen, who 
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had a lively sympathy with the Barmans, and under- 
stood their language, character, and modes of thou<Tht, 
was appointed Resident Commissioner. He at once 
set to work in an earnest effort to govern the Burmese 
according to Burmese methods and ideas. He re- 
establLshed the Hlwotdaw, or E.xecutive Council with 
him.selt as president, and from this borly the •mvernors 
of provinces and the heads of villages accepted their 
po.sitions of authority anew as from the king heretofore 
and there seemed some possibility of seeing the inte- 
resting experiment carried out of governing the country 
on Burmese lines, under British superintendence, 
tolonel Bladen's vicw.s, however, were not shared by 
Ins superiors in authority. The Chief Commi.ssioner, 
Mr. Bernard, on his arrival at Alundalay had the Tyiielah, 
the ox-War Jliuister of King Theebaw, arrested and 
deported an spite of the protests of the Hlwotdaw. 


The Hmvotdaw Sui'piiessed and Annexation 

Proclaimed 

A few mouths later, when Lord Dufterin, the Vice- 
roy of India, visited Mandalay, the Hlwotdaw wa.s 
suppressed, and the building in which it sat was razed 
to the ground. The policy of annexation was subse- 
quently proclaimed, and in February 1886 it was 
announced that the whole country should bo at once 

placed under the supremo and direct administrative 
control of British olficers. 


The Result of Twelve Years of British Rule 

It is now twelve years since Upper Burma passed 
under British rule. In that time dacoity has been 
suppressed, and life and property have been made 
secure. A traveller can now traverse Burma in every 
direction with safety. The railway has been carried 
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from Rangoon to Mandalay, and is being extended to 
lUiamo. the frontier town. Trading vessels pass daily 
up and down the Irrawaddy and its tributary the 
C'hindwin River. 'I'he valuable forests are protected 
from desfrncti(tn by tire, the t)utput of rice Inus greatly 
increased, and the secidar education of the pco]>le has 
maile distinct progress. The intluoncc ot Rriti.sh rule 
on the Inu’der tribes tributary to Rurma has been 
entirely good. The Shan Slates have been reinlered 
friendly, their j»rince.s aided in the ta.sk ot govern- 
ment, and their people encourageil to jiursuc their 
natural ta.stc for trade. The Chins, who inhabit the 
mountains bet ween Arakan and Burma, are being gradu- 
ally tamed, and are prevented from marauding the 
lowlands. As the Cliin country is being grailually 
opened up by military roads, and the people arc taught 
and civilised, it is believed that this intelligent moun- 
tain race will event tially furnish native soldiers as 
hardy and <lependablo as the Goorkhas. The Kaehins, 
inhabiting the inotmtains to the north and cast of 
Burma, are a more dithevdt people to deal with, but 
are being brought under control. 

There can be no doubt that British rule has given 
peace, security, and good government to Upper Burma; 
that the liglit should throw shadows is unpreventublo in 
things mundane. 


BuiTisii Rule in Loweu Buuma 

• 

Lower Burma ha.s been nearly half a century under 
British rule, and hero the influence of our prosonco 
and the results of our government are more plainly 
visible than in Upper Burma. Lower Burma has 
proved to be the most profitable province of the Indian 
Empire, the receipts from taxation being largely in 
excess of the expenses of government. Tho trade 
of tho country has made immense progress in the 
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last forty years, of wliicli fact llie growth ot the city 
of Rangoon gives the most striking evidence. Before 
1850 not more than 125 vessels cleared out of tlic 
port of Rangoon, of which only twenty- Hve were 
European ships. In the year 1894-95 it is officially 
reported that 6335 vessels, of a total tonnage of over 
3,000,000. were engaged in the seaborne trade of 
Burma. The total value of this trade is estimated 
at Rs. 222,000,000. Most of it passes through Ran- 
goon, but large shi])ments of rice arc also made from 
Akyab and Bassein, and of rice and teak from Maid- 
main. Government and vernacular schools have been 
established everywhere, first for boys and latterly for 
Burmese and Karen girls, who have eagerly taken 
advantage of these opportunities to learn. Railways 
have been run to Pegu, Prome, and Mandalay. Tra- 
vellers can pass all over tlic country with perfect 
safety. Justice is administered and the country peace- 
fully governed by English officials. The immigration 
into Burma of Chinese and Madrassees has been en- 
couraged, but with them have been introduced the 
evils of opium-smoking and money-lending. On the 
other hand, the missionaries have done admirable work 
in redeeming the Karens from barbarism. In a few 
words, the British conquest and occupation of Burma 
have been followed by peace, by the suppression of 
dacoity, by good government, by increased trade, and 
by the control and partial civilisation of the border 
mountain races. The shadows in the picture will be 
seen after considering the character and the ideas of 
the conquered people. 

Buddhism op the Burmans 

In estimating the Burmese national character it 
must bo always borne in mind that the Burmans are 
essentially Buddhistic. Buddhism in its purest and 
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most spirituul form is ilie religion which influences 
them from their early youth, it monhls their yiews ol 
life, defines its aims, giyes motiye to endeayotir, and 
reyeals tlic great hereafter. Tlie Ihuldhism of the Hnr- 
maits has not hi'Oti degraded into a <lebasing svipersti- 
tion, nor lias it. degenerated into an idi>latrous practice, 
but it. is in es,senco an ideal, ctlucal. and spiritual 
faith, overladen in some degree by Natt worsliip, and 
burdened by the .superstition of pagoila building. 


liiui.nisu Axi) Winnixu Mi:hit 

lOvety hotly who visits Ihirtna is at. once struck 
by the enitrnmus number t)f pagodas in that country. 
From the great gold-encruste<l cupola r)f the Shway 
I )ag«thn, which is tlic first object seen on aj)proaeiung 
Uaugoon, to the 9999 pagtalas of I’agalin, every 
fttrm atul variety of pagotla may be seen in traversing 
Jhtrimi. ICvery little village by tlic river side sliows 
its cluster of white ettjiolas, and frotu every clifl' 
and mound fhisli tlic golden hices which surmount 
the glistening pinnacles. 'Idio building of a pagoda in 
momitry of tlio great teacher, Hudtlha, is belicve<l to bo 
an act of “ merit ” which will free the piou.s fotinders 
from some (if the weary rounds of existence wliich are 
ncee.ssary before Iieavcn can bo reached. For it is an 
essential doctrine of Ihiddhisin that the soul must be 
])urgcd by an enormous number of transmigrations from 
every stain of solflshncss or self-love before heaven can 
be entered, and that the highest heaven can only bo 
readied by absolute sclf-abnegatiou, by the loss of even 
the desire to possess an individual life. Thou is Nirvana 
attained, for it is only when self is lost that eternal 
life begins. To abrogate, not to attain; to have peace, 
not to possess this world’s goods ; to overcome, not to 
indulge sensual passions, are the aims of the Buddhist. 
The good wo do is for him the solo thing that exists, it 
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is “ karma,” the record of wliich is kept by the Natts or 
angels. The evil we do in»ist be atoned for by suftcr- 
ing in this and in a future existence. Thus, if a man 
is ricli, clever, or happy, he accounts this not to be due 
to himself or his endeavours, but to the karma of a 
past existence ; if he is poor, unfortunate, and miser- 
able, he is deemed to be atoning for past mi.sdeeds. 
Some sins, such as cruelty, oblige a soul to be re-born 
on a lower scale of existence, probably ns a dog or cow, 
from which the return to the ranks of humanity is by 
long and laborious steps and by the slow accumulation 
of merit. Hence the universal Buddliistic law ajrainst 
the destruction of auiinal life, iu^isniuch a.s the creatures, 
however lowly, may bo the habitations of souls under- 
going penance. Salvation is by righteousness and by 
self-abnegation, and is within the reach of all ; but 
every soul must tread the difficult path to heaven alone. 
In Buddhism there is no God to save, there is no priest 
to help. The door of the kioung or monastery stands 
wide open to every man, and he can enter to follow the 
life of austerity, poverty, and celibacy which give in- 
sight, peace, and holiness, and to meditate on Buddha's 
teachings, which lead to Nirvana and eternal life. 

The Kioungs and Phonovees 

The kioungs are, however, not only the homes of 
the celibate monks, they are also the training religious 
schools of the youth of Burma. Hero tho village boys 
learn how to road and write, and to recite in sonorous 
Pali tho moral precepts of tho great teacher ; and hero 
also every Burmese boy is obliged to pass a term, 
however short, as a novitiate. On a lad attaining the 
ago of puberty ho is ceremoniously conducted to tho 
kioung, where his head is shaven, and he dons the 
yellow robe and takes tho solemn vows of a novitiate. 
He usually remains a year in the monastery, either more 
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or loss. On roacliin^ the age of twenty-one he niav if he 
choose join tlie hrotlforhood of monks. The vows arc. 
however, not for life, an<l the phongvoc may at any 
time (jiiit tlie kioimg and return to (lie world; but as 
long as he remains an inmate of tlio mona.stcry, the 
vows of (diastity and poverty are strictly enforced and 
itujdicitly obeyed. To enable the outside worhl to 
exercise the virtue of cliarity and attain merit, the 
yellow-robcil monks Him out of the knmng at dawn of 
• lay and patrol the streets and lanes with bowed heads 
and eyes cast tbiwii, and bearing black alms-bowls in 
their hands. Into these the charitable hou.sewife jilaces 
her daily gift of rice atid vegetables, looking not for 
thanks for her charity, but is instead grateful to the 
silent jdiougyee lor tlius giving her the opportunity of 
witming merit. In Kuglaud the donor is thanked for 
his cliarity; in Burma the donor tlianks the beggar h>r 
enabling him to sliow cliarity. The belief that to give, 
to give all one’s po.sscssions, will win merit and enable 
the donor to escape the repetition of existences on 
cartli exacted by lap.scs fnmi the eternal moral law, is 
the reason for the existence of the splendidly-carved 
kioungs, gilded .sometimes with gold leaf to the lopino.st 
pinnacle ; of the rest-houses for travellers near the great 
pagodas; of tlie numerous and immense statues of 
Buddlia, and of the numberless temples and fanes which 
mako of Burma a very land of jiagodas. It explains 
also the Burmans lack of business enterprise, his con- 
tentment with poverty, and tlio lavish spending of liis 
substance in providing amusement and enjoyment for 
his uoiglibours. 


The Free Women of Burma 

But while the Burmese man has, by force of the 
combined influences of Buddhism and climate, become 
either an indolent, harmless monk, or an easy-going, 
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amiable, pleasure-loving countryman, the Burmese 
woman, infjueuced in a far less degree by religioji, un- 
trammelled by convention, and gitted with freedom of 
action from lier earliest youth, has developed into an 
individual ot marked intelligence and strong character. 
The women are tlio traders of the country; with them 
large contracts are often made by Government otfieials. 
They keep the stalls in the bazaars, and they aid their 
husbands in the sale of the paddy harvest. Denied 
education in the past, Burmese girls are now beginning 
to avail themselves eagerly of the Govenunent schools 
for women established by the Englisli. 

Maiiui.xge in Bukm.v 

Marriage is in Burma an absolutely free contract, 
in which the position, the obligations, and the rights of 
the two contracting parties are equal. This is par- 
ticularly shown in the disposition of property. All 
property belonging to a woman before marriage belongs 
to her absolutely, but all bequests made at the time 
of marriage, or profits arising frotn the investment of 
property of either husband or wife, or the earnings made 
by business or labour, constitute ‘‘joint property.” 
Neither husband nor wife luv? the absolute control of 
the joint property, which cannot bo dealt with nor 
alienated without the consent of the other. Even if 
the xvifo cam nothing she is considered to fulfil her 
part of the partnership by bearing the children and 
attending to the hou.se, and she still keeps her control 
over the joint property. Marriages in Burma are love 
matches, and are contracted while the parties are often 
mere boy and girl. If the husband is unable to pro- 
vide a home for his wife, the parents of either the 
bride or bridegroom find room for the young couple. 
The Burmese are kindly and affectionate in their 
domestic life, and children are adored, so that marriage. 
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tlioiigli only a civil contract and ejvsily broken, is 
perhaps happier than in countries where the wife is 
absolutely in the power of the husband. Shoidd, 
however, a married couple desire to separate, divorce 
is easily obtained. Each party then takes liis or her 
separate properly, and the joint ])roperty is equally 
divided. The father takes the male children, and the 
mother the huuale. Kach party is then free to marry 
again, and no disgrace nor scandal has been incurred. 

But thimgh absolutely free and independent, the 
W(»mon of Burma do not resign their privilege to 
charm. To look pretty, to bo gay, attractive, and 
(Icbonaire is their avowed aim. and I know few things 
in humanity more charming than a grouj) of Burineso 
girls, clad in rainbow-tinted taineins and white jackets, 
with sweet-scented Hewers stuck jutmtily in the heavy 
coils of their black tre.sscs, laughing, chatting, and oven 
smoking big white cheroots as they motmt. the pagoda 
stops, to pay their oH'ering of prayer and praise to the 
Great Teacher of pity, unselHshness, and purity of life. 

Powt-ls AND Mu.SIC 

As a rcstdt of the belief in “ karma ” and that life is 
controlled by an inevitable fate, insouciance is charac- 
teristic of the lay Burman, and hence his determination 
to make the best of life by freeing it of care and by 
laughing the years away. Thus music is his solace, 
and powes or plays his particular delight. If any 
piece of good luck befalls a Burman, if ins harvest is 
sold, or a son is born to him, or Ins daughter is married, 
he summons the musicians, dancers, and actors to 
give a powt^. But it would bo against both custom and 
religion for him or Ins personal friends to onjoy it alone, 
the pleasure must bo shared with his neighbours ; so a 
temporary stage is erected in the street, and all night 
long the simple people squat on their hcols listeuiog 
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to the interminable drama in wliich ti-^ure fairies, 
kings and queens, watching the graceful and rhyllunic 
contortions of the dancers, or laughing at the jokes of 
the clown. 

Space forbids me to tell of the many quaint 
customs of the Buriiians, of the car-boring ceremony 
by which a girl attains womatihood, of the tattooing of 
the legs of the boys, of the festivals and boat races, and 
of the ideas and superstitions which make the mind 
ot a Burinan almost a closed book to the practical 
Englishman ; nor can I tell of the gilded palaces of 
Mandalay, of the temples of Pagahn, of the ruined city 
of Amaurapoora, and the wonders of the world-re- 
nowned Sljway iJagolin ; and I must leave undescribed 
the natiiral beauties of the great Irrawaddy, the wonders 
of the forests, and the splendours of the sky at sunset 
hour ; for it is indeed impossible to give any but a 
slight idea of Burma and the Burmese within the 
space at my disposal. 


The British and Burmese 

For good or for evil the Burmans have now passed 
under the strong rule of the British. No two peoples 
could show stronger contrasts than the British and the 
Burincsc. By the conquest, the Burman.s, loving ea.se, 
believing in the irresistible decrees of fate ns the result 
of accumulated “karma,” delighting in colour, gaiety, 
and fun, holding possessions to be a curse and wealth a 
burden, are suddenly brought face to face with a people 
who delight in strenuous effort, who cannot rejoice in 
colour and beauty oven when they see them, who are 
grave and serious, who believe money and commerce 
worth making any sacrifice to obtain, and who under- 
stand above all other nations how to govern and 
rule justly. 

By our government and missionary schools we are 
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tjraflnallv I'ui snrolv clianjrin" tho old order of tlnnj's ; 
voun'» Burinaiis are receivin'; a literary ami coinnierciul 
education, and are beiiii' turned out as clerks in shoals, 
and the princijdes of coniinercc and competition arc 
heini; inculcato«l in the jelaoc of tho lofty jiroccpts of 
Buddlia : •' in the j)lacc of placi<l content wo have oiven 
the atnhition to hotter things : in the place of the heliof 
that to possess nothin^ is the highest good, wo are 
implanting tho faith that to gain money is tho worthy 
aim of endeavour, and we arc naturally enforciii" the 
British view that to strive, to succeed, and to obttiin is 
right and lawftd. in tho place of the Burmeso belief 
that t«i share is better than to hold, to dance liappicr 
lliaii to work, and to be conti-nt Indior than to strive.” 
But on tho other hand, in tho place of the rapacious 
•'ruolly of tyrants, wc have given just g<tvernment, and 
iti the place «d «lecimating war and civil strife — peace, 
security, and protection. 

Tilt: rini’KK OK Bt'ii.MA 

Burma and the Burmans arc fated to umlorgo 
considerable changes; tho great waste rich lands of 
the interior will be cultivated, tho towns will be de- 
veloped, the bonier tribes will bo civilised, the domi- 
nant Burman race will become consolidated with the 
once subject races of tho Karens, Shans, Kachins, and 
Chins, ami with the Chinese immigrants, who largely 
intermarry with tho Burmeso women. European 
civilisation will become engrafted on Oriental cus- 
toms, and British energy will banish to some extent 
Burmese indolence. It cannot but bo good for the 
Burmans to undergo tlio discipline of British rule ; but 
still wo should regret to see tho Burmese typo a thing 
ol the past, and tho unicpio Burmeso personality lost 
in a British imitation. In those days of tho subjuga- 
tion of tho weak to tho strong, and tho lovelling of all 
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to a money-inakmg, industrioxis, and coiumonplace type 
of mankind, we can ill spare the loss of a personality 
so unique, of a moral code so pure, of a fancy so poetic, 
and of a life so simple as that of the Burinan. As long 
as the Burmans remain Buddhist to the heart’s core, 
and as long as every boy passes into manhood through 
the portals of the kioung, the people will retain their 
characteristics, their ideas and customs : and in the far 
future they, having learned the art of government from 
their conquerors, may, 1 trust, recover their lost nation- 
ality, and give a world condemned to commerce and 
competition in the race for wealth, and to military 
aggrandisement in the desire for power, the example 
ot a people who can enjoy life without desiring to 
possess, and who by renunciation achieve peace and 
contentment. 



TIIK NATIVE STATES OF INDIA 


By WM.LIAM LKE-WAUNEB. C.S.l. 

(^ 4 ]/^ Regidmtt 


'I'mk most casual ^'laiice at the iiia|) of India may sug- 
gest a fear that the suhjeet of my paper is Loo largo and 
unmanageahle for the short space at my dispt)sal, but it 
will (;ortainly make the reader feel that an article on tlio 
Native States is an essential part of the study which the 
pru^jectors «tf this Series have suggested. The territories 
inchxled in India, but excluded from the title “British 
Imlia,” cover no less tlian 595, i 67 square miles, without 
computing the Shan States, and they contain a popu- 
lation well over 66,000,000. In area alone they are 
nearly five times a.s large as the United Kingdom, or 
nearly three times as large as the area of either 
France or the German E;n]>ire. Their population 
exceeds that of the United States of America. Two 
single States, Haidarabad and Kashmir, have more 
tlian 81,000 sejuare miles apiece, being nearly Jis largo 
as Ital)' without Sicily or Sardinia; and Gwalior and 
Mysore arc eacli of them larger than Greece. States 
not only form huge blocks of territory under a certain 
ruler, as in the cases mentioned, to which Jodhpur 
and Bikauir might be added, but they also form largo 
clusters of contigxious principalities under difibrent 
rulers. Thus Hajputana, with its ten States, fills 
I 30,268 square miles, almost the size of Prussia, and 
Central India under native rule Uikes up 77,808 
square miles. Outside these larger States or blocks 
of States there are hundreds of scattered principalities 
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ol every size, ranging from an area of about 20 square 
miles to 8226 square miles (iiaroda), wliich honey- 
comb every province of Britisli India witli patclies of 
foreign jurisdiction. Each of tliese conditions presents 
dangers of its own. Large States may liave control 
over large armies ; clusters of States are near to com- 
bine or to quarrel ; and numerous little patches of 
foreign territory interfere with British administration. 
The first tlioiight wliieh must arise in hioking at the 
map is surprise that the rising tide of British conquest 
did not submerge the greater part of these States and 
incorporate them, or at least the isolated patches of 
them, in the British Empire of India. That it has not 
done so is a.ssuredly not d\ie to want of power, or to 
temptation (for some, like Baruda or Mysore, are very 
fair and rich), or to opportunity, but .solely to resolute 
fidelity to the principle that “ it is not by the exten- 
sion of our Empire that its permanence is to be secured, 
but by the character of British rule in the territories 
already committed to our care, and by practically 
demonstrating that we are as willing to respect the 
rights of others as we arc capable of maintaining our 
own.” Other writers will have told about the charac- 
ter of our rule in the territories administered by 
British officers, and I propose to siiy what 1 can about 
the respect we have shown for tlie rights of India’s 
own rulers, who conduct the administration of more 
than one-third of the whole area of India. 

You must begin by forming a general idea of what 
a Native State is. In a Native State, large or small, 
the Queen 8 writ does not run ; that is tlie main point : 
it is foreign territory in the midst of the Queen’s domi- 
nions. There is no supreme federal court in India, as 
there is in America, whose decisions are binding on the 
States ; there is no uniform currency throughout them ; 
and the British Government has, os a rule, bound itself 
not to interfere in their internal administrations, whilst 
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it li:is pledged itself to a <lesiro (o perpetuate the 
governments of tlic several princes and chiefs of India, 
'riierc are no Hriti.sh p«(lice in the States, and there arc 
hut few military cantonments in them garrisoned by 
British troops, Wc have therefore on the spot no 


British tbrce to 
Im])erial policy, 
a single political 
slituler thread 


command respect atnl obedience to 
British supervisi«)n is npresented by 
otHcer, whose moral inlluenco is the 
that ties the State to tlio suzerain 


British power. 1 have met many foreigners travelling 
in India, and 1 have generally heard them cite the 
transformation of .sueli elements of dist»rder as the 


Native States were in time past into loyal and peaceful 
allies (lovertimenl as the most striking proof of our 
capacity and moral jiower which tliey had wilne.s.sed in 


their tour through the Empire. I liopo that I slndl be 
able to convince you that this praise is deserved, espe- 
cially when you recollect t hat Home in Iter days of glory, 
and ourselves in modem times in dealing witli the High- 
land chiels of Scotland, found no satisfactory means of 
maintaining foreign Jurisdictions in their respective 


empires. 

\ on will be in a better position to rcali.se the difli- 
culty of the ta.sk wdiieh the British Governments of 
India undertook to nccompli.sh if you look back at the 
unpromising olemeuts winch have been transformed into 
what the Last India Company called “royal instru- 
ments of power.” One’s first idea would be that tho 
Company found in India old established dynasties 
which commanded tlio respect, and perhaps the affec- 
tion, of tlieir subjects, and whoso strong alliances 
secured for the British mcrchant-princos the good- 
will of tho nobility and the population of tlio Native 
States. Such was not the ease. Except where nature, 
as in tho deserts of Rajputana, protected old families 
from attack, tho rest of India was tho theatre of civil 
War and private plunder, wlien tho Company was striv- 
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mg its utmost to avoid being entangled in the affairs 
of the Indian chiefs. The general .situation was one 
of the break-up of the empire which Akbar had be- 
queathed to unworthy successors: and as the imperial 
power got paralysed, first at its extremitic-s, and ulti- 
mately at its centre in the north, its viceroys revolted, 
and soldiers of fortune sprang up to seize what they 
could get. ^ 

The Briti.sh .standard was hoisted on the banks of 
the Hugh in 1690, and it was not until after the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam in 1799 that the British Govern- 
ment found itself compelled to inter\-ene, and by 
stopping further fighting, to give to the chiefs who 
were at the moment in possession a title whicli they 
lacked. A few examples will illu.strate the position. 
In Mysore the Hindu ruling family had been evicted 
from power by one of its ^Iohamcdan generals, Hyder 
Ali, and his son Tippu. In Hyderabad the Emjieror 
Aurangzeb had sent a distinguished sohlicr to rule the 
Deccan, whoso sons succeeded, through stormy scenes, 
m laying the foundations of the jireinier State in India.' 
The founder of the Sindhia family who arc rulers of 
Gwalior was a commandant of the body-guard of the 
Peshwa, to whom Sindhia’s son paid only a nominal 
allegiance. The first ruler of Indore was also a soldier 
who won his po.sscsslons by the sword. The rulers of 
Bhopal arc sprung from an Afghan in the service of 
Aurangzeb, who was sent as a provincial governor, and 
seized the opportunity of the wars of succession to 
establish himself. On the coast, ns Lord Harris hius 
mentioned, the Abyssinian admirals of the empire pre- 
ferred a rule on shore to the pursuit of pirate fleets. 
At Poona a Brahman minister thrust aside to Satara 
his lawful sovereign, and there enfeebled him with riot- 
ous living. In short, in all parts of India disorder rang 
its changes, and lands went out of cultivation, whilst 
the few patches which were tilled were cultivated by 

s 
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armed peasantry', wlio between the harvests went off 
on plundering; excursions. The laud was desolated 
with civil war by .ijanjjs of murderers and plunderers. 

A story is told of one village in which all the villagers 
perished in the tlames kindled by themselves to escape 
a worse fate. 

The (’(Uiipany was forceil to intervene, and when at 
last it did so untler the government of Lord Hastings, 
all those heterogeneous elements of disorder were 
thrown into the alembic, and transformed into the 
))rotccted princes of India, chargeil with the orderly 
administration of the States which at the moment they 
chanced to rule by the sword. Men wlio had fought 
hundrc^ls of battles, and never learned to road or write, 
wore require<l to sheaf ho their swords, and j>rotect, in- 
stead of molesting, their stjbjects. Old scores were still 
due to or by tlicm ; many a rancorous hale, many a usur- 
pation, many an injustice sjjrviveil — ay. and still fosters. 
Ihit the Ilritish Governinont undertook to arbitrate and 
settle disputes withimt allowing to tlio chiefs an appeal 
to force. I ho})o I have said enough to enable you to 
draw for yourselves the picture of Indian society at tlio 
beginning of this century. Dttring a period of intense 
sulVoring, strong men of arms from all cotmtries, Ito- 
liilljus. Afghans, Pathans, Ileluchis, Persians, and A'bys- 
sinians, ns well as Indians, had fought for spoils, when 
sudilcnly, os if by magic, tho spoilers of the moment, 
fresh from tho battlefield, arose, dubbed lawful rulers 
and protected princes of India. Can you wonder that 
the task of dealing with them and saving them from 
annexation has proved very difficult ? 

In order that you may understand how nocos- • 
sary it was to impose certain checks upon their use of 
tho powers of rulo with which they were entrusted, 

I propose now to give two practical illustrations of 
tho difficulties which ensued. Tho first is an instance 
of tho perUs wo once encountered, and might again 
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encounter, if the armies of tlic Native States were too 
large for their internal purjjoses, or were ulloweil to 
dictate to the State authorities. The ruler of Gwalior 
(lied in 1843 left no sons, but only a widow aged 
tlurteen. A competent regent was appointed by tlio 
nobles to conduct the administration, whilst the child 
widow on licr part adopted a son aged eight to .succeed 
her late hu.sband. The British Government recognised 
the regent, and shortly afterwards a palace intrigue 
induced the Maharani to support another man as 
regent in place of tho person recogniserl. The army, 
which consisted of 30,000 infantiy, 1 0,000 cavalry, 
and a considerable force of artillery, was at the time in 
a state of mutiny, committing disorders on our frontier, 
and threatenihg an attack on the State of Tonk. The 
Governor-General ordered the removal of the new 


regent ; but he intercepted the letter, and. .supp.)rfed by 
part of the army, refused to comply with the wishes 
of the Government of India. You can judge of the 
state of disorder which prevailed when I say that one 
brigadier, who had been plundering the people to pay 
his troops, was summoned to headquarters to explain, 
and he appeared at the head of his troop.s. The 
British agent was withdrawn, but it was not until a 
British force advanced to restore order that the usurp- 
ing minister was surrendered. In order then to nego- 
tiate measures for a settlement, tho Goveruor-Gonoral 


summoned tho Maharani and her chief supporters 
to an interview, but they never appeared. There 
was no other alternative but to order an advance 
of tho British forces, which was made both from tho 
north and the south. But as Sir Hugh Gough pi-o- 
ceeded with 12,000 of the Company’s troops from 
tho north, without due appreciation of tho opposition 
which ho would encounter, he was attacked at Mahnraj- 
pur by 14,000 of the Gwalior troops, and ho only won 
a victory after sustaining heavy losses. On the same 
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(liiv fi bloodv battle was fought ou the south of Gwalior, 
at Ihtiiniar. The result was that Gwalior lav at the 
feet of tlic C(unpauv. But the Britisli most inagnani- 
motislv (lid not annex tlie State. They tncrely reduced 

y to V 

(he army, and imposed a treaty vipon Sindliia : and t(» 
relieve the discontent tlicy even enlisted sotnc of the 
troo])s who had fought against them in tlie C’ontingent 
which they then formed. It was this Contingent 
which, fottrtecn years later, itiutinicd against its otticers 
aitd marclicd ott” to Cawnporo. and jtiined in the 
Ijorriblc scenes of murder of children and women 
which disHgitred the Indian Mutiny. I think that 
this page out of Indian history is sutHcient to illustrate 
one of tlie dangers arising from tlte Native States with 
wliicli tlie British autliorities luive had to deal. 

1 will now give you another illustration of a cla.ss 
of administrative dirticuUtes inseparable from tlie 
proximity of the Native Slates to British dominions. 
As I have said, the British Government does not inter- 
fere directly in the administration by their own rulers 
of the States. When it must secure their co-operation 
in some beneficent measure introduced into British 
India, it has recourse to engagements, and by advice 
and argnimont persuades its allies to adopt the necessary 
scheme. Even tlien it luus to rely upon the officials of 
the State, wdio arc not under British control, for the 
proper execution of the agreement. A Christian 
civilised Government, however anxious it may bo not 
to interfere with native creeds, cannot tolerate many 
Indian customs which Hinduism permits, and oven 
approves. Thus sutteoism, infanticide, hook-swinging, 
barbarous punishments, and slavery have all in turn 
boon prohibited by law or regulation in British terri- 
tory. But the law' w'ould be practically inoperative 
in many parts of the Empire if w’o could not persuade 
our neighbours to put down these practices in their 
adjoining territories. Otherwise widows would be 
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bunicfl on their husbands’ pyres, feiiiale children put 
to death by tlieir parents, and human sacrifices offered 
by the simple process of stepping across the frontier. 
The evasion of the law would be only one, and perhaj)s 
the least, of the resulting evils. More troublesome in 
its eftocts would be the maintenance of a corrupt 
standard of morality, and the approval by public 
opinion on one side of the frontier of horrible jjractices 
condemned by what would be described as the law of 
the foreigner on the British side. Accordingly, in the 
case of crimes which obviously sin against the law of 
nature, the British Government is obliged to insist 
upon tlio native rulers taking common action with it, 
as in the suppression of suttee. But in many other 
matters where the crime is less heinous or the con- 
nection with crime more remote, the unwillingness of 
the Native States to keep in line with the moral 
advance of British India has to be overcome by 
consent ; and this tedious proce.ss constitutes a very 
practical difficulty. 

There are, alas, cases in which tlio Native States 
will not follow our lead. In what is known as the Age 
of Consent Act, under which in British India the pre- 
mature marriage of girls under the age of twelve years 
has in recent years been made illegal, hardly a Native 
State has followed our example. ^Ve have not pressed 
it upon their unwilling agreement. So, too, the Hindu 
who becomes a convert to Christianity loses in the 
Native States the protection which British law gave 
him in British ludui more than thirty years ago. 

We have not forced our view of religious toleration 
upon the States. But there are other cases in which 
humanity would justify us in taking a stronger lino, 
and I propose to give you an illustration of our diffi- 
culties in such a case. 

In 1870 a Bill was introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly for the prevention in British India of female 
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infiuitlcide. Its published slateniont of objects showed 
tliat iu 1795 anti 1M04 regulations were passed with a 
similar object, but they had prove<l so inefieetive that 
they were repealed in 1862. It was publicly admitted 
that the "crime is terribly j)revalcut,” and the law 
tjuite insuHicient. An instance was given of seven 
villages in the liivsti district of British India with 104 
boys and only one girl in them, and for the ten pre- 
vious years only one girl had been marrieil in them. 
Ten other villages were mentioned in which no one 
living had ever known a case of the marriage of a girl. 
'I’he cause of the crime was said to bo twofold — the 
enormous cost t)f marriage ceremonies falling u])on the 
bride's father, ami the vicious influence of ijumomorial 
custom. 'I'he Act passed by the Government of India 
was designetl to enable local governments to make rules 
for regulating expenditure on marriages, and for intro- 
blueing a system of registration of births and marriages 
into tainted areas. When the Act was passed, the 
(iovernmont of Bombay wished to apply it to certain 
villages in Kaira and Gujerat near the frontiers of a 
nat ive state, Baroda, where the following state of affairs 
existed. Some fifty-six villages, inhabited by peas- 
antry, were regarded os aristocratic or “ kulia,” thirteen 
of thorn beitig tlic very cream of rural aristocracy ; atid 
it was a rule of honour with tho less aristocratic 
villagers — nkulia — to marry their daughters into 
families in these villages. Tho kulia bridegroom 
being at a premium, tlio akulia bride’s father luwl to 
pay a large dowry and to spend a ruinous sum upon 
marriage expenses. Rather than admit his poverty, 
and because tho Hindus beliovo that no greater dis- 
grace con befall a family than to leave its daughters 
unmarried, tho father of a female child had only two 
courses open to him, personal ruin or infanticide— iu 
fact, either to sell all that he had and win for his child- 
daughter a child-husband of tho kulia class, or else 
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put his child out of the way. Thus in the akulia 
villages the female children cither were put to death, 
or, if they lived to be married to a kulia husband, tliey 
became the cause of ruin to their parents. With the 
kulia villages the case was hardly better. Since no 
aristocratic pea-sant could allow his daughter to make a 
degrading luiirriage with a plebeian peasant, whilst his 
kulia neighbours reserved their valuable .sons for more 
profitable marriages, the kulia daughter inust also 
needs be put out of the way. Finally, the kulia 
husband learnt bad way.s, for he put away his wife 
when he had squandered lier dowry, and he married 
anotlier. 

To meet this insane competition, attempts wore 
made by our officers to get the akulia people to agree 
not to marry into kulia families, or else to contract 
.such marriages on the principle of “give and take," 
i.c. tin exchange of a .son for a daughter. But the 
pride of the most favoured villages, some of which lay 
just over the British border in Buroda territory, and 
the force of fa.shion, dofcjitcd the attempt. At last the 
majority of the people, under the goocl advice of Mr. 
Shepherd, came to Government .some twenty years ago 
with a request that Government would make rules 
under the Act prohibiting extravagant dowries and 
ntarriage expenses. Then the difficulty with which I am 
dealing had to be faced, namely, the limitation of our 
legislative powers to a fraction of the villages afi'ected, 
since some lay over the border out of British juris- 
diction; and so it was not till 1889 that rules regu- 
lating marriage expenses amongst tho Lewa Kunbis 
wore published. How they have worked under a dual 
administration is another matter. 

I do not propose to enter into that inquiry, because 
iny object is merely to give you a peep into some of 
the administrative difficulties w'hich perplex the British 
rulers of India by reason of tho proximity of the Native 
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States to British districts. Tlicre were many thought- 
ful men fifty and seventy 3’cars ago who predicted that 
tlie inaintenauce of foreign jurisdictions in tlie midst of 
Britisli territory would be impracticable. We have 
proved .so far tliat it is practicable, but I must admit 
that it has entailed enormous ditticultics, and if ever 
the Native States should adopt an uncompromising atti- 
tude the predictions might be veriKed. Consider, for 
instance, how numerous are our points of contact. As 
cosnmunications improve, the escape of fugitive crimi- 
nals becomes easier, and wc should never be able to stop 
organised robberies or the trade of the ])rofcssional 
poisoner if the States dhl not readily assist by promptly 
giviiig e.xtradition. The head works of our most im- 
portant canals often lie in Native State territory, or else 
the canals pass through them. Wlien a famine visits 
any part ol Iiulia it atiects both Native States and 
British territory, and in times past a terrible exodus 
of the population of the Stales into Britisli India has 
occurreil. leaving the route marked by thousands of 
corp.scs, and di.sorganising our own schemes of relief. 
Very olten our sanitary measures arc defeated by the 
neglect, over the border, of measures for checking the 
spread of smallpox or cholera, which the rulers of the 
States have refused to take. From all this you can 
conclude that it is absolutely necessary for us and the 
States to have some clear understanding as to their 
duties as well as their rights. A policy of entire non- 
interference is impossible. Happily wise and geutlo 
methods have been devised which have formed British 
territories and Native States into one combined political 
system, and the latter have agreed or been required to 
surrentler certain rights in return for the protection 
which they enjoy. 

I must describe to you what powers the States have 
so surrendered. In the first place, they have no rela- 
tions of any sort or kind with foreign powers or with 
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other States. To wliisper to you the words Transvaal, 
Egypt, and Madagxscar, is quite enough to make you 
realise bow dangerous is the gift to a weaker nation of 
powers of negotiating with more powerful neighbours. 
Suppose a ship from Kutch got into trouble in a foreign 
port, then if the Kao of Kutch were to be in a position 
to conclude engagements with foreign powers, can one 
doubt that .soon he would be entangled in alliances 
or obligations tliat might not suit cither him or us ? 
You have read, no doubt, accounts of the days when 
French ohicers cominamled troops in Hyilerabad, in 
Mysore, where to the pre.sent day a village is called 
“ Frcncli Rocks,” and in Gwalior; and how the Sultan 
of Mysore was an.Kiously awaiting help from Napoleon 
when the Battle of tlie Nile interfered with French 
plans. I need not therefore dilate fttrther upon, or 
justify, the rule that the Native States of India must 
liave nothing to do with foreign powers or oilier Native 
States, and tliat outside nations and States liave nothing 
to do with them. The Britisli Government e.xclusivcly 
manages all that concerns their external relations for 
them, and saves them from the dangers of a foreign 

Tlie next limitation upon their powers is a natural 
corollary. As their foreign afl'airs arc managed for 
them, and as the British Government is their pro- 
tector, the States cannot declare war, and they do not 
require large armies for ofl'ensive purposes. A limita- 
tion upon the forces they may maintain is therefore 
reasonable, and it is equally reiusonable that they 
should give to the Government which undertakes their 
defence any military facilities in the c.stablishincnt of 
cantonments, fortresses, and communications, or in the 
arrest of deserters and the furnishing of supplies, that 
it may require. Apart, however, from these diplomatic 
and military obligations, the States have a very free 
band in the conduct of their internal administration. 
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Their rulers arc rcsponsihle for tlic peaceful goveru- 
ment of their States, and no desii-e to make them adopt 
Britisli luetliods is allowed to weaken that respon- 
sibility. Obviously the nceessitv for preserving the 
integrity t)f the States compels the stizerain power to 
prevent either the dismemberment of the States, or such 
a vicious course of gross misrule as must lead to rebel- 
lit»n and anarchy. The oontiuuaiice of tlie State may 
at tijues reqttire the removal of a particidar ruler; but 
even wlien a British resident wa.s murdered at Manipur, 
and another at Baroda was believed to have been the 
subject ol ati attempt to poison, the interference of the 
British CJovermucnt went no further than the deposi- 
tion one ruler in favour of another. The British 
(lovernment luis also stepped in when necessary to check 
inlanticide. to suppress sutteeism, to stop impalement, 
jnutilation, and other barbarous practices, and to secure 
religious toleration. But beyoml tliis it limits its action 
by the terms of its treaties and engagements, and resistsS 
resolutely all temptation to exercise a right of autho- 
ritative interference by reason merely of its command- 
ing inHuence in the j>olitical system. No doubt, 
amongst nearly six hundred chiefs there are a few 
who, if unchecked, would render British forbearance 
and the maintenance of the Native States impossible; 
but 1 cannot recall a single instance of the punishment 
of a chief or a State which has been inflicted with- 
out good rojxson, and without intinite patience and 
reluctance. 

So much for the relations of the States themselves 
with the British authorities in India, and you will now 
bo inclined to ask liow their systems df internal ad- 
ministration, in which they are loft such a free hand, 
differ from those which we adopt in the provinces 
under British rule. The personal element, so pro- 
minent in India and in its own rulers, is the first 
great distinction. The British Government is impor- 
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soDal, subject to law, uiul controlled by public opinion, 
a free press, and autliority at lioino. The Indian ruler, 
or. wlicre he leaves everything to his Dewan, the Indian 
Dewan, is autocratic. The native chief spends much of 
liis revenues on himself and on his retinue. He lives 
and moves in great stylo. He is the highest court of 
appeal, and can reverse any judicial sentence (exeej)t in 
tlio few States where, after a long minority, the Briti.sh 
Government has altered iho native system). His orders 
are as good as laws, and he has no separate legislative 
assend.)ly to discuss them. His servants, who generally 
combine executive and judicial functions, are protected 
from legal process. He takes care that no pn-ss shall 
trouble him, and ho is very .sensitive to criticism. 1 re- 
member one chi(T wlio was abf)Ut to commit one of his 
subjects to prison because ho had complained to myself 
that the decision of one of the chief’s courts was “unjust.” 
Without laying stress on the impropriety of punishing 
a lawful appeal to the British authority for interven- 
tion, I comforted the chief with the a.ssurance that I 
could hardly recollect a ca.se in which I Ijad ever 
decided against a man’s claim to land in which my 
elaborate attempts to explain my decision to the unfor- 
tunate claimant had not provoked the reply, “ Dad lagat 
nahin,” i.e. “There is no justice to be had.” Nothing 
strikes one more in passing from British India to a 
Native State than the absence of the local and muni- 
cipal boards with which we have studded our territories, 
the silence of the press, and the absence of political 
organisations. This i.s the more marked becau.so some 
of the most ' autocratic chiefs are patrons of Poona 
societies. • 

There are hero and there make-believes of munici- 
palities, but they have no powers. In Mysore, the best 
administered Native State in India, the rural boards 
have no money at their disposal to spend. Even the 
great elected “ representative assembly ” has not so 
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much as a sha(lo^v of power. It- meets hy order, it 
(Icjiarts pvinctualiy and after no long delay by order, 
if never votes, it listens, and it jisks questions; but it 
cannot vote a farthing, or pass a law, or, in fact, do 
anything except listen. The assembly has its merits, 
but it is not as powerful to act as tlio smallest muni- 
cipal board in British Iiulia. In our territories there 


is the reign of law, but in a Native State you have the 
personal autocratic rule of the old type, cheeked and 
mellowed by the inHuonee of the Bolitieal Agent, but 
without much regard for the rights of the people, as we 
in Kurope understaiul the phrase. Indeed, so long as 
the religious systems ol India, and the social organisa- 
tions, (jj. castir, based upon them, continue unchanged, 
there is no ])laee tor the great mass of the people in 

the systems of administration followed in the Native 
States. 


To nil who believe that constitutional rule is bettor 
than autocnitie rule, the Britisli administration must 
be preferable ; but there is another side to tlie question. 
I recollect a Judge ot the High Onirt of Bombay, a 
Brahman gentleman, talking to me one day on this 
subject, and expressing the opinion that the Peshwa’s 
(loverument, bad as it was, was much more popular 
than the British (lovcrninent. In ox|)Ianation, he told 
me a story of a Braliman who conceived that ho had 
been unjustly treated, and who therefore entered the 
palace aiul appropriated a gold plate off which the 
Peshwa ate. Asked for a reason, ho said that it was 
not fair that the Peshwa should feast oft' gold when his 
subject was dying of injustice and starvation. Tlio 
speaker admitted to me that only a Brahman could 
have taken the liberty, and he treated the rights of the 
lower castes jis of no couscqucnco. To us, therefore, 
the story loses much of its point. But I do believe 
that the Native States’ administrations appeal more to 
Asiatic imagination and the poetic side of their nature 
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tlian oiir cold s3-steiii does. I remember once that, 
when a rich British mimicipalit)’ demurred to make a 
grant of tlie rates for tlic public reception of a distin- 
guished visitor, the chiefs of the States spent lavishly 
on fireworks; and one Raja in particular, not being 
content wth the presents wliich he was allowed to 
make to a royal guest, affixed a diamond of great 
value to a garland of common roses, which he put 
round the neck of his Royal Highness. The diamond 

V o 

was returned, but the chief correctlj' appreciated native 
sentiment when he applied his public revenues to the 
object stated. Extravagance even at the cost of the 
tax-payer is always popular. 

The second feature which distinguishes native rule 
is that of parsimony in the public administration out- 
side the personal wants of the ruling famil)'. The most 
casual traveller knows by the jolts of his vehicle, by the 
absence of travellers’ bungalows, the state of the roads 
and bridges, and the character of public offices, when he 
has entered a Native State. Except in two or three 
Native States there arc not even asylums for the insane, 
and hospitals, if any, are of recent construction. What 
is spent on public works is spent at the capital ; on 
irrigational works or reproductive works of public 
utility, little is spent. Good schools arc hard to find. 
The chief minister probably has a large income. The 
salaries of inagistrato.s and other public servants are 
far below what, by experience, wo have found to be 
necessary for competent and honest officials. The 
people arc not less taxed than in British India. On 
the contrary, they pay more, especially the poorer 
classes. Tlie richer classes, and notably the priestly 
classes, are favoured, and the taxes are frequently 
farmed, so that much of what is paid never reaches 
the treasury. 

Judged by our standards the fiscal and revenue 
systems of the Native States are very inferior to our 
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own. Blit the people are used to them, anil often 
i<jnor;\ul oi wliero the shoe pinches. I once induced a 
Native State to abolish titty taxes which were cnishin" 

V "“Q 

trade in all direc^tions, and some of which produced less 
than the cost ot collect if»n. There ^s•as a fish monopoly, 
whicli brou<.,dit in Bs. 32a year ; a tax on jieoplo chang- 
ing their villages, whicii produced Hs. 12 : and another 
on Dhangar’s {i.r. grazier’s) blankets, which produced 
B. I. Industries liail been crushed by oppressive and 
injudicious taxes. 1 here was a lieavy tax on willows’ 
remarriages, and of cour.se ta.xcs on sliopkecpers and 
artificers, besides house-taxes and market-dues. In 
British India the taxes are few, and, where po.ssiblo, 
graduated according to means of payment. In most 
Native States everything is taxed, ami (ho weight falls 
heavily on the ])oor. If. however, you were to read 
the native jiress of British India, which is conducted 
by the high castes, you would be assured tliat the 
British .system was the less popular of tiie two systems, 
riiere i.s, I believe, sojiie truth in tliis view of popu- 
larity, lor the Indian hates direct tjixation and docs 
not iniiid indirect burdens, wliilst the upper classes, 
who voice public opinion, detest paying their pro- 
portionate share of taxation. It is no con.solation to 
them to bo told tliat the British Government aims 


rather at raising the moral standard of its subjects 
than at popularity. Another feature of native rule is 
tlio declared partiality of the Government for. and 
favour shown to, its chiefs religion. 

I read recently a very ctirious document which was 
published in the Madnus papers, in wliich the Govorn- 
ment ot My.soro vindicated its high priest against a 
cliargo preferred by tho Lingayats against him of im- 
proper entrance into ono of their shrines. In British 
India the matter would have been left to tho law 


courts. Again, the law' of British India protects from 
loss of his rights a convert to Christianity. Quito re- 
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cenily the liiglicst court, of one of the best -governed 
Native States in Iiulia lias Iu'l<l that tlie pervert from 
Hinduism is, under the ancient laws of Menu, deprived 
of all civil rights, and in the particular case then be- 
fore it, unable to claim the custody of his children. I 
reinemher once in anoflier State arranging with the 
villagers that the low caste population should draw 
water from a large lake into which the village donkeys, 
and even pigs, went- for ilrink, hut from which mem- 
bers of the low castc.s, who had helped to make the 
reservoir, were excluded. My well-meant settlement 
was on the very next day upset by a high lhahman 
official. 

Like the other features of native rule which I am 
describing, this favour showm to the religion of the 
ruling family has its advantages. The constant reli- 
gious disputes which, under British protection, rage 
in our large cities about matters of food or drink, 
rarely arise in the Native States, where it is well 
known that official support will bo given to one side. 
Terrible riots and murders have, of course, occurred 
at times in Native States, hut generally where the 
ruling family’s religion has been o])posed to that of 
a large local majority. Where tlic parties are evenly 
balanced. State influence represses one of them. In 
British India a tolerant strong Government allows all 
parties their legal rights. Our declaration of tolerance 
and respect for law emboldens the weak. Yo»i observe 
the difference. In the Native State tlie influence of the 
ruling cjiste is on the side of its own religious party. 
The other religions dare not assert any rights in a 
way to offend the court religion. In British India the 
Executive Ls strictly impartial, and protects legal riglits, 
Bub the law is strong, and the minority has its legal 
rights as well as the majorit}'. Hence the minority 
will not be put down without an appeal to law, and 
this very appeal to law provokes the intolerance of the 
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majority. Thus the reign of British law and its equal 
protection of all legal rights, coupled with the impar- 
tiality of the Executive, induce the Mohamedan, for 
instance, to eat his customary food, notwithstanding the 
objections of the Hindus to the eating of beef. In a 
Hindu orthodox State, on the other hand, the killing of 
cattle is visited with severe penalties, and in .some 
States the East India Company even recognised by 
treaty an obligation to act accordingly. The Bhuj 
Treaty of 1819 has an Article (2 1 ) which runs thus: 
" It being contrary to the religious principles of the 
Jharejas and people of Kutch that cows, bullocks, and 
peacocks should bo killed, the Honotirable Company 
agree not to poDiiit these animals to be killed.” 

Having noticed some of the leading distinctions 
between the Native States under their autocratic riders 
and the British system of admini.stration. I propose to 
place side by side tlio advantages which the chiefs of 
India derive from their union with the British Empire 
and tho.so which we derive from it. Obviously the 
States gain enormously. Without contributing any- 
thing material to the cost of our armies and navy, to 
the extension of British railways, or to the peace 
which we maintain on their frontiers, and even, when 
necessary, in their own territories, they reap the advan- 
tage of our costly system of government. They gain 
more than this. Their own native public servants and 
ministers are generally men who have been educated 
and trained in British India. From time to time there 
is a long minority in the succession to a State, and then 
the whole administration is reformed, and. at the cost 
of our unpopidarity with the upper clas.sos, who benefit 
by irregularities and vicious systems of land settlement 
and taxation, wo introduce the needed change of system. 
Wo are always standing by to see fair play and settle 
disputes. One chief encroaches upon another, and in an 
instant wo intervene, and, without heavy cost or fee or 
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personal advantage, settle the question, and ent’orcc our 
decision. Ihcn, again, a chiei dies suddenly, and the 
sons of several wives dispute the succession. We allow 
DO appeal to force. AVe hear both sides, and decide 
who shall succeed. These are advantages to the chiefs 
of incalculable value. Again, it a chief wants a very 
unpopular hut sound measure carried out, ho borrows 
a British officer tor the job. If he wants a new law 
or a difficult knot dLsentangled, he requires no trained 
lawyer or c.xpert. He simply takes a wlu)le law out 
ot the British Statute-book, or a wliole Famine Relief 
Code, or a collection of rules which it has cost the British 
Government much time and c.xpense to elaborate, and 
he declares that the law or rules apply mututui mutan- 
dis. His sttbjccts have to dceitle what that means. 

I look upon the loan ot trained British officers 
to the States as one ot the most viduable advanta'^es 
which they derive from us. I believe that the nattve 
chiefs generally cordially appreciate these several bene- 
fits of the union. 

On our side the list of benefits is not so Jong 
or weighty, hut it is substantial. In the first place, 
we get variety instead of one dead level of British 
administration, and in course of time we may obtain 
here or there an example wortl» following. Meanwhile, 
India, under its own rulers, affords a contrast, and a 
contrast is sometimes as good as a comparison or an 
example. I have never known the native press in 
British India free from the most exaggerated denun- 
ciations of British wrong-doing. Comfort then may bo 
derived from looking both on our border and across 
our border. I have had to do with several cases of 
proposed rectification of the British frontier. I can 
quote scores of instances of villages asking to be added 
to the Empire. I know none of a British village not 
protesting against its proposed transfer. I have re- 
peatedly had to take part in assessing the land revenue 
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ill N:Uive States. I know that its pitch is higher than 
in British India. an«l I shall never forget the laughter 
which a inoh orator from Poona provoked at Kolhapur 
when he lectured upon our oppressive revenue system 
hefore the State otheiuls, who knew that their rates were 


the lieavicr. In inspecting schools or colleges I have 
never heeii ohlii;ed to hlush for the British institutions. 
To a jjopulation of millions of an alien religion and 
dirterent hahits from their rulers, actual experience ot 
how thiny:s are managed on our side and on the other 
side of the border is jt political lesson of value to otir- 
selves. Thi.s may seem to he a selfish view of the 
case. You will, liowever, agree with me that it is 
good for »js to learn what the Indian populations like, 
and to he able to guide our steps by the pace at which 
progress naturally advances in the best Native States. 
Wo appreciate, then, the immense conservatism of the 
Indian people, jukI realise that constitutions are not 
made, but grow, and that what will grow in free Eng- 
land will not always take root in India. Then, again, 
it is advantageous to us that the chiefs of India and 
their subjects sluudd look upon us with friendly eyes. 
In the stress t)f the Mutiny, no doubt, some friendly 
States failed to control their mutinous armies, and some 
fow unfriendly chiefs plotted against us; but the mass 
of them stood firm, and their attitude determined the 
conduct of millions of our own subjects. The fact that 
the advantages of the alliance, whether financial or 
administrative, had for many years boon greatly on 
the side of the Native States, then proved to us an 
overwhelming weight in the scales when our Empire 
was in the balance, and the States, appreciating the 
value of our ])rotection. proved ihemsolvos breakwaters 
to t))0 rising tide of rebellion. 

Let mo here give you a short account of the State 
of Mysore, as illustrating what a State may owe to the 
British Government, and 1 will only add that I believe 
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that every oue in that principality, from its Maharaja 
to the poorest subject, appreciates the fact. This 
beatjtiful country, ricli in gold and cottee, besides the 
ordinary products of agriculture, embraces some 28,000 
square miles, with an annual revenue of 178 lakhs of 
rupees. Ruled by the Cheras, the Cholas, and then 
the Ballala d^masties in succession, it naturally attracted 
the cupidity ot the iMohamedans after the battle of 
lelikota in 1564. The Jlohamedans, having acquired 
it, gave it to the Maraltas, who, however, preferred 
Tanjore to Bangalore, and thus the Wadeyars (or lords 
ot thirty-three villages), the present ruling family, had 
time and opportunity for consolidating their power. 
Raj ^Vadeyar, a local noble, obtained possession of 
Seringapatam early in the .sevonteenih century, and 
his family began cautiously to build up its power. A 
windfall came to them by purcha.se. A Mohaniedan 
general thought that Bangalore might be worth a 
ransom, and as he happenc<l to be in the neighbour- 
hood with a force, he captured it and sold it for three 
lakhs to the Wadeyars. The ne.\t turn of the wheel of 
fortune was not .so satisfactory. The Wadeyars had a 
very promising ofticcr in their service, who added 
Dewanhulli an<l other acquisitions to their temtories. 
Ho wits rewarded by the gift of Bangalore; but this did 
not satisfy him. He proceeded to intrigue with the 
Mohaniedan power of Hyderabad ; and in the end, with 
the army at his back, threw over his Hindu sovereign. 
This was the great Hyder Ali, who, with his son Tippu, 
fought many a desperate encounter with the British 
Company’s armies. In the end ho was defeated, and 
the British then rc.storcd the Hindu dyniusty. Nor 
did the services rendered by us to Mysore end there. 
The Maharaja fell into bad ways, and the country was 
80 misgoverned that we put him on one side in 1831, 
and for half a century we governed the State, making 
it one of the bc.st administered provinces in India 
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When we intervened its revenues were 55 lakhs; when 
we restored the native government tlicy were trebled, 
and are now 173 lakhs. The country is valuable 
in gold. cotVeo, and »ithcr productions. Its climate is 
excellent. Strictly interpreting our engagements we 
might liavc retained it, but in 18S1 we restored the 
Stale to the adopted son of the Maharaja whom we 
had deposed. This son, full of promise and greatly 
loved by his people, died two years ago, and during 
the minority of his .son we are taking measures 
for his education, and for the moral and material 
development of the State until he is old enough to 
administer it. 

Mysore is a striking instance, but after all only a 
fair type, of tlie benetits which the Ihitish (.lovcrnmcnt 
confers itpon its allies the protected princes of India. 
But if the Stales are to bo preserved for another cen- 
tury in the enjoyment of the rights and privileges 
which have been so carcftdly safeguarded by the 
British Government during that century now drawing 
to a close, they must pay more deference to the 
demands of public opinion. Christianity has .sensibly 
art'ected the views of civili.scd countries as to the re- 
sponsibilities of rulers, as to the equal protection of the 
law. and as to religious toleration. The expansion of 
communications has thrown a now light upon the pages 
of Indian history. 

From the Indian vernacular press the rulers of 
India are not likely to derive much help. Indeed, the 
Indian newspapers increase the <lLlIiculty of advancing 
essential reforms. Here is an extract from a Bombay 
newspaper, the GuraKhi, of the 26th of October last, 
wliich a friend has sent mo : " Of all the various 
departments of government, the Political Department 
is the most despotic, cruel, and unjust. It exists solely 
for the annexation of the Native States. The ways of 
that department and of a common thief are exactly 
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similar. Both thrive by plundering and robbery. The 
aim of the Political Department is to exterminate all the 
Native States in the country.” Assuredly such prepos- 
terous language docs not help to promote a friendly 
understanding. In answer to the allegation, I need 
only recall your attention to the policy laid down by 
Sir Charles Wood, and to the fact that there exist 
to-day more than 600 Native States in India, and I 
cannot recall a single instance of annexation, despite 
severe provocation, during the last thirty years. Every 
effort has been made to cdjicate young chiefs for the 
discharge of their high positions, and if you want to 
know the spirit in which that duty has been under- 
taken, read the lecture delivered by the late Mr. Chester 
Macnaghten. the single-hearted earnest ])rincipal of the 
Chiefs’ College at Rajkote. This is what he, a servant 
of the British Government, and servant, too, of a higher 
Master, ^vrotc to the Maharaja of Idar when he left 
college to rule his Stale : “ The life which is opening 
before you is a great one. But greatness and glory 
arc not born of case, and in proportion to your high 
responsibility will be the height and brcadtli of your 
duty. It is not ea.sy, or perhaps wise, to give maxims 
of general behaviour, but there are in the Old Testament 
of my Bible a few short sentences which to me appear 
t.o suggest all that is best for my pupils in this college. 

I do not think you will value them less on account of 
the source from which they are taken. ' The Lord 
hath showed thee, oh man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.’ That 
your future life may be a noble and a good one, and 
therefore a happy one, is the sincere wish of your 
college friends, and of no one more truly than 
myself.” 

Are these the words of a man employed by Govern- 
ment to undermine the Native States, and to plunder 
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and rob them ? Has the accoxmt I have here given 
given ground to make you doubt the sincerity of the 
British Government, or its fidelity to the directions of 
the Secretary of State, whoso words 1 quoted at the 
l)cginning of niy paper ? I have no fear as to the 
honest reply to those two questions. 



ANCIENT INDIA 

Bv TRIMBAKHAI .lADAVRAT DKSAI 
(0/ Lirnhtti StnU^ K<tthitc<ir) 


I DO not propose in this article to write a liistory 
of ancient India. Mr, Roincsh C. Dutt. in hi.s two 
volumes on “ Civilisation in Ancient India,” hjus nar- 
rated that history from the earliest times to the 
advent of the Mohamedans. I propose only to give 
an abstract of the admirable work of Mr. Dutt, and 
to condense in one short article all that I can from 
what ha-s been written by him. 

Ho divides the history of ancient India into five 
perio<ls. The Vedic period extends from 2000 n.c. to 
1400 n.c.; the Epic period from 1400 ii.c. to 1 000 n.c. ; 
the Rationalistic period from 1000 n.c. to 320 n.c.; 
the Buddhist period from 320 n.c, to 500 a.d. ; the 
Purunic period from 500 A.D. to 1000 A.D. 

Wo quote below from Mr. Dutt’s bonk a table of 
dates for the different epochs, premising that the dates 
should bo taken as only approximately correct, and 
that the earlier dates are supposed to bo correct only 
within a few centuries. 

Epoch I. — Vedio Pkkiod, 2000 b.c, to 1400 no. 

Aryan MttlementJi in the Indus Valley ; composition of Big Veda 
Hymns, 2000 B.C. to 1400 b.c. 

Epoch II. — Epic Period, 1400 b.c. to 1000 n.c. 

Aryan eettlemento in the Ganges Valley, 1400 B.c. to 1000 aa 

*9$ 
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Lunar Zwlinc fixed, astronumical oVjservations, compilation of the 
Veda-s 1400 B.c. to >200 B.C. 

Flourishing period of the Kurus and the Pauchiilas, 1400 B.c. to 
1 200 B.c. 

Kuru-PanchAla war, 1250 D.c. 

flourishing poriofi of the Ko.<alus, the Kiisis, and the Videhas, 
1200 uc. to 1000 B.c. 

Composition of tlic Biiihinanas and the Araiiyakas, 1300 U.C. to 
1 100 B.c. 

Cuni]>ositiou of the Upanishads, 1 100 d.c. to 1000 u.c. 


Epoch III. — Hationalistic Pkihod, 1000 b.c. to 320 b.c, 

Aryan conquest of all India, 1000 D.c. to 320 u.c. 

Yru*kn, ninth century u.c. 

Pilnini, eightli century n.c. 

Sittm Schools, 800 B.c. to 400 D.C. 

Sulva SutiiLs (Geometry), eighth century ikC. 

Kapila and Sankhya Philosophy, seventh century n.c. 

Other Schools of Philo-sophy, 6^ Rc. to the Christian Era. 
GauUinia Buddha, 577 u.c. to 477 n.c. 

Bimhisiira, King of Mngadha, 537 D.c. to 485 B.c. 

Ajalasatru, 485 D.C. to 453 b.c. 

First Buddhist Council, 477 d.c. 

Second Buddhist Council, 377 u.c. 

Nine Nandas, Kings of Magadha, 370 ac. to 320 n.c. 


Epoch IV.— Buuohibt Pebiod, 320 u.c. to 500 a.d. 

Cliandmgupta, King of Magidha, 320 ac. to 290 ac. 

Bindusjira, King of Magn<lhn, 290 ac. to 260 ac. 

Asokn, King of Magadha, 260 ac. to 222 ac. 

Thinl Buddhist Council, 242 ac. 

The Maurya Dynasty in Magadha ends, 183 B.c. 

The Sunga Dynasty in Magadha, 183 ac. to 71 ac. 

The KAnva Dynasty in Magadha, 71 ac. to 26 ac. 

The Andhra Dynasty in Magadha, 26 ac. to 430 a.d. 

The Gupta Emperors, 300 a.d. to 500 A.D. 

Tho Bactrian Greeks invaded Indio, second and first centuries aa 
The Yn-chi invaded India, first century a.d. 

Kanishko, tho Yu-chi King of Kashmira, founded tho Saka Era, 
78 A.D. 
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The Shah Kings ruled in Saunu-htra, 150 a.d. to 300 a.d. 

The Kambojiaiis invaded India, third and fourth centuries a.d. 

'J he White Huns invaded Indi.a, fifth century a.d. 

Epocu V. — Puu.xMc Pehiou, 500 a.d. to 1000 a.d. 

ViUranu'idilya of Ujjayiii and N'ortheru India, 500 a.d. to 530 a.d. 
Kali<lii.sa. Aiuanisinha, Vararuclii, &c., 500 a.d. to 550 a.d. 
lihaiavi, alwut 550 A.D. to 600 A.D. 

Aryahliatta, founder of inoriern Hindu A.'tronomy, 476 a.d. to 
530 A.D. 

Van'diamihira, 500 a.d. to 550 a.d. 

Brahmagupta, 598 a.d. to 650 a.d. 

Siladitya II., Kiiijreror of Northern India, 610 a.d. to 650 a.d. 
Dandin, 570 a.d. to 620 a.d. 

Biinahhattaaiid Suhandhii, lihartrihari atid the Bhattikiivya, 610 a.d. 
to 650 A.D. 

Bhavablnlti, 700 a.d. to 750 a.d. 

Sankanicharya, 788 a.d. to 850 a.d. 

The Dark Age.s in Nortljern Imlia, 800 a.d. to 1000 ,v.D. 


FnisT Epoch (2000 b.c. to 1400 it.c.) 

The lii'j J''c(la hits frequent allusions to the Aryan 
settlcmcnt.s on the banks of the Indus and its live 
branches. Like all conquerors, the Aryans were full of 
youthful vigour. They worshipped nature, and fought 
many a hard fight with the natives of the soil, whom 
they drove before them. There was no caste at this 
time, no temples, and no idols. Sacrificitil fires wore 
kept in every household, and oblations offered to the 
“ bright ” gods. Chiefs of tribes were kings, and had 
professional priests to perform sacrifices and utter 
hymns for tliem ; but there was no priestly caste, and 
no royal caste. The people were free, enjoying the 
freedom which belongs to vigorous pastoral and agri- 
cultural tribes. Among the warlike kings of the ago, 
Sudas finds a prominent mention in the liig Veda, and 
ho defeated the Bharatos and other allied tribes who 
came to attack him. 
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Second Epoch (1400 b.c. to 1000 n.c.) 

The Aryans, after the occupation of the Punjab, 
marched onwards towards the valley of the Ganges. 
Powerful kingdoms wore formed. The Kurus ruled 
round moilcrn Delhi. The Panchfdas settled round 
modern Kanouj. The Kosalas ruled in the spacious 
country between the Ganges and the Gunduck, which 
includes modern Oudh. The Vidchas lived beyond the 
Gunduck. in the modem Tirhut. The Kasis settled 
round modem llenarcs. The kings and warriors formed 
into a caste, an<l .so did the priests. The Brahmanas 
and the Kshatriyas took rank above the ma.ss of the 
people known as the Yaisyas ; the aborigines fonued 
the fourth caste of the Sudras. During this period 
sacrifices became more pomjwus, and elaborate cere- 
monials became the fashion. The four Vedas were 
arranged and compiled. The Brahmanas and the 
Arnni/akas wore idso compo.sc<l. The former related 
to sacrificial rites, and the latter to forest rites. And 
lastly, bold roligious speculations, apparently started by 
Kshatriyas, are known as the ITpanishath, and form the 
lost portions of the literature of this period, and close 
the so-callcd rcvealal literature of India. The g^eat 
epic, the Jidmtlijnna, is the history of the princes of 
the Solar race, while the Mahdhhdrata relates the heroic 
deeds of the princes of the Lunar race. The nations 
described in these national epics of India lived and 
foiight in this second or Epic Ago ; the Kurus and 
the Panchalas, the Kosalas and the Vidobas, hold sway 
along the valley of the Ganges. 

Third Epoch (1000 d.c. to 320 b.c.) 

The third epoch is, perhaps, the most brilliant 
period of Hindu history. It was in this period that 
the Aryans issued out of the Gangelic valley, spread 
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tliemselves far an<l wi<lo, and introduced Hindu civili- 
sation and fouudeil Hindu kingdoms as far as tlie 
southernmost limits of India. Maj^adha, or South 
Bchar, wliicli was alrcad}' known to the Hindus in the 
Epic perioil, was completely Hinduise<l in tlie tliird 
epoch ; and the younj,^ and poweidul kingdom founded 
here soon eclipsed all the ancient kingdoms of the 
Gangctic valley. Buddlii.sin spread from Magadha to 
surrounding kingdoms, and Chandragupta, the con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, brought the whole 
of Nortlioru India, from the Punjab to the Bohar, un<ler 
the rule of Magadha. With this great political event, 
viz., the consolidation of all Northern India into one 
great empire, the third epoch ends and the fourth 
epoch begins. 

The Aryans ii^troduccd Hindu civilisation among 
the aborigines cverj’where. Tho Andhras founded a 
powerful kingdom in the Deccan. The Aryans came 
in contact with the old Dravidian (dvilisation in the 
extreme soutli, but the more perfect liindti civilisation 
prevailed, and the Dravidians were Hinduised. Tho 
three sister-kingdoms of the Cholas, the Cheras, and 
the Pandya.s, made their mark before tho tliird century 
B.C., and Kanchi (Conjeveram), the capital of tho 
Cholas, was distinguished as a seat of learning at a 
later day. SaurAslitra (including Gujrat and tlie Mah- 
ratta country) received Hindu civilisation, and Ceylon 
became a great rc.sort of Hindu traders. 

Tho BrAhmatuts and tho Arantfakas were condensed 
into SAtras or aphorisms. Phonetics, metre, grammar, 
and lexicons wore studied. Yaska ^\Toto his Nitukta 
and Panini his VyAkaraiui early in this period. And 
the construction of sacrificial altars according to fixed 
rules gave rise to geometry, which was first taught 
in India. The bold speculations of tho Upanishads 
were followed by tho Sdnkhya philosophy of Kapila, 
and Gautama Buddha added to the cold logic of the 
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system a world-cmbraciug sympathy, and founded a 
religion which claims a tliird of the human race at 
the present day. The other schools of plulosopliy were 
yoya^ jYi/di/(i, Va }-<>■.< I la, Mfnidnm, and Viddu/a. There 
are various works on these six schools of plulosopliy. 
The last one uiulerlies true Hinduism, which regards 
the whole univei-se as an emanation of the One True 
Universal Deing — Brahma. A few quotations will 
illustrate this. They will elucidate the principal ideas 
of the Vcilaiita philosophy. 

“ The sea is one, an<l not other than its waters ; yet 
waves, toam, spray, drops, frost, and other modifications 
of it, dirtor from each other.” "As milk changes into 
curd, and water into ice, so is lirahma variously trans- 
formed. “ Like the sun and other luminaries, seem- 
tuultipliod by reflection though really single, and 
like space, apparently sub-<livided in ve.ssels containing 
it within limits, the Supreme Light is without difter- 
cnco or distinction." " There is none other but Ho.” 

“Having annulled by fruition other works which 
had begun to have effect, having enjoyed the recom- 
pense and .suffered the pains of good and bad actions, 
the po.ssessor of divine knowledge, on the demise of 
the body, proceeds to a reunion with Brahmiu” “One 
who knows Brahma becomes Brahma.” 

I ho attributes of Goil, according to tho Vedanta 
philosophy, have thus been recapitulated by Colobrooko: 
“ God is tho omniscient and omnipotent cause of the 
existence, continuance, and dissolution of tho universe. 
Creation is an act of His will. Ho is both ciheiont and 
material cause of tho world, creator and nature, framer 
and frame, door and deed. At the consummation of 
all things, all are resolved into Him. . . . Tho 
Supremo Being is One, solo existent, sccondless, entire, 
without parts, sempiternal, iutinite, ineffable, invariable, 

ruler of all, universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelligence, 
happiness.” 
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It wfts in this period that the j^reat Gautama Buddha 
rose to unite the caste-strickcn people of India, and 
preached a religion of ecpiality and hrotherliood to 
all men. Gautama lived forty-Hvo years from the date 
of his proclaiming Ids new religion; and accepting the 
year 477 n.c. as the year ot his death, the main facts 
of his life may be thus arranged - 


n.c. 

Born near Knpilavastii ...... 557 

llis marriage with VjLsodbani .... 538 

lie left his liorne, wife, ami infant . 528 

He became enliglitenefl at BiMldlia-fiata, ami pro- 
claimed liis religion at Benares . 522 

He revisited his home 521 

His father, Suddhodana, died, and hisstepniothcr 

and wife joined the Or<hT .... 517 

His son, Rrdnila, joined the Order. 50S 

YascxlhaiiVs father «lied 507 

Oantama died j77 


Fourth Epoch (320 n.c. to 500 a.d.) 

The epoch begins with the brilliant reign of Chan- 
dragiipta, who united the whole of northern India into 
one great empire about 320 n.c. His grandson, Asoku 
the Great, made Buddhism the slate religion of India, 
settled the Buddhist scriptures in the third Buddhist 
Council, and published his edicts of humanity on stone 
pillars and on rocles. He prohibited the slaughter of 
animals, provided medical aid to men and cattle all over 
hLs empire, proclaimed the duties of citizens and members 
of families, and directed Buddhist niissionarics to pro- 
ceed to the ends of the earth, to mix with the rich and 
the poor, and to proclaim the truth. His inscriptions 
show that he made treaties with Antiochus of Syria, 
Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonus of Slacedou, Magas of 
Oyreno, and Alexander of Epirus, and he sent missionaries 
to these kingdoms to preach the Buddhist religion. 
" Both here and in foreign countries," says Asoka, 
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" cverywliore the people follow the doctrine of the 
Heloved of the Clods, wheresoever it rcachcth.” “ Bud- 
<lhisf missionaries,” says a Christian writer, “ preached 
in Syria two centuries before the teaching of Christ 
(\\hi<^h has so many moral points in common) was 
heard in northern Palestine. s(» true is it that every 
great historical change Inus had its forerunner.” 

The Maurya dynasty, which commenced with Cltan- 
dragupta about 320 n.c., did not last very loi^g after 
the time of Asoka. It was followed by two short 
<lynasties, the Sunga anti the Kanva (183 to 26 n.c.), 
and thou the great Amlhras, wht> hail founded a power- 
ful empire in the south, coiupicred Mtigadha, and ruled 
over northern India irom 26 n.c. to 430 a.d. The 
Andhnis were ft)llowed by Ciupta empertirs, who were 
.stipremo in northern India till about 500 a.d. They 
were Hindus, but tolerated Buddhism, and made grants 
to Huddlust churches and monasteries. In the mean- 
time, western India was the scene of continual forciim 
invasions. The Greeks of Bactriti, expelled by Turanian 
itivaders, entered India in the second and first centuries 
before Christ, founded kingdoms, introduced Greek 
civilisation and knowledge, and had varied fortunes in 
ditVerent parts of India for centuries after. The Tur- 
anians of the Yu-chi tribe next invaded India, and 
gave a powerful dynasty to Kashmlra ; and Kanishkn 
the Yu-chi king of Kashintra had an extensive empire 
in the first century a.d., which stretched from Kabul 
and Kashgar and Yarkhand to Gujrat and Agra. Ho 
was a Buddhist, and held a groat council of the northern 
Buddhists, aiul founded the Saka Era,' commencing 
78 A.D. The Kambojians and other tribes of Kabul 
then poured into India, and were in their turn followed 
by the locust-hordes of the Huns, who spread over 
western India in the fifth century a.d. India had no 
rest from foreign invasions for several centuries after 
the time of Asoka the Groat ; but the invaders, as they 
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finally settled down in India. adopte<l the Ihiddhisf 
religion, and I'onned a part of tlie people. 

Buddhism declined after the Christian era just as 
the Hinduism of the Rig Veda declined in the epic 
period. Ceremonials incrciised, an<l iilolatry and Buddha 
worship were introduced. Bndjmanism adopted many 
of the popular Buddhist forms and ceremonies, and 
thus a new form of Hinduism gradually replaced Bud- 
dhism in India. 

We find an uninterrupted serie.« of Buddhist rock-eut 
caves, Chaityas or churches, and Yiharas or moujusteries. 
all over India, dating from the time of Asoka to the 
filth century a.d. ; hut tliere are scarcely any specimens 
of Buddhist architecture of a later date. Temple- 
building and Hindu architecture flourished from the 
si.xth century a.d., to long after the Mohamedan 
conquest. 

The Buddhi.st scriptures, settled in the third Council 
by Asoka, form a very valuable recortl of the times, 
and arc the best materials for the study of what is 
known as Southern Buddhism. Thc.se scriptures are 
in the Pali language, and are to be found in Ceylon. 
Nepal, Thibet, China, and Japan, follow Northern 
Buddhism. 

Fimi Epoch (500 a.d. to 1000 a.d.) 

This is the period of the later or Puranic form of 
Hinduism. The period began with great deeds in 
politics and literature. Foreign invaders had harits.sod 
India for centuries, but at last a great avenger arose. 
Vikramilditya the Great, of Ujjayini, was the master of 
Northern India ; he beat back the invaders known as 
the Saka.s in the great battle of Korur, and asserted 
Hindu independence. Hindu genius and literature re- 
vived under his auspices, and a new form of Hinduism 
asserted itself. The three centuries commencing with 
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tlic ti)ne of VikrainA<lity{i the Great (500 to 800 a.d.), 
may he called the Anj^istan era of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and nearly all the great works which arc popular 
in India to this da}’ belong to this period. Kalidasa 
wrote his iiiatehless drama.s and poems in Vikrama’s 
court. Of his play called the Stihtn/tild Goethe. says: 

“ \Vo»l<l St thoH tlie life’s young blossoms, an<l the fruit.sof it.s decline, 
And all hy whicli the ?oul is |>lca.«e<l, enraptured, fea^jted, fe<l I 
WouldM tlum the earth an<l lieaven it.«idf in one sweet name com- 
hinc f 

I name thee, O Sukunltilir, and all at once is said.” 

As a dramatist he is the Shakespeare of India. 

Anianisinha, the lexicographer, was another of the 
'• nine gems” of this court, and Bharavi wa.s Kalidasa’s 
contemporary, or lived shortly after. Siladitya II., 
a succes,sor of Vikramaditya, ruled from 610 to 650 
A. I)., and is the reputed atithor of liotndiali. Dandin, 
the author of UdMikiinuira Chanfa, was an old man 
when Siladitya II. reigned; and Banabhatta, the author 
of Kddnynvari, lived in Ills court. Snbandlm, the 
author of Vdanvadattu, also lived at the same time; 
and there arc reasons to believe that tho Bhatti- 
Kdvtja wivs composed by Bhartrihari, tho atithor of 
the Sfi/nhis, in tho same rcigiL 

In tho next century Yasovarmnu ruled between 
700 an<l 750 A.D., and the renowned Bliavubhuti com- 
posed his powerful dramas in this reign. BhavabhAti, 
however, was tho last of the poets and literary men of 
ancient India, and no great literary genius arose in 
India after tlio cightli century. 

It was in this Augustan ora also that tho volu- 
minous religious works, tho Purdnas, wliich have given 
their name to this period, were recast in their present 
shape. 

In modern Hindu science, too, wo have the brightest 
names in those three centuries. Aryabhatto, tho 
founder of modem Hindu astronomy, was born in 
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476 A.D., and produced his work early in the sixth cen- 
tury. Varahamihira, liis successor, ^vas one of the “ nine 
gems ” of Vikrama’s court. Brahmagupta was born 
in 598, and was therefore a contemporary of Bana- 
bhatta, the novelist. Other astronomers of note also 
lived about the sixth century. 

This bright period of three centuries was followed 
by a period of impenetrable darkne.ss, corresponding to 
the Dark Ages of Europe. And when light breaks iii 
again in the eleventh centur)', wc find Rajput Chiefs 
the masters of India, os we find Feudal Barons the 
masters of Europe after the Dark Ages. The Rajputs 
were succeeded by the Mohamedaus at the close of 
the twelfth ccntui-y, the Mohamedans by the Mahrattas 
at the close of the .seventeenth, and they by the British 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 


» 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN INDIA 


Bv BOMESH DUTT, C.l.E. 

{L€C(urfr in Indian Ilisinri/ ai Uniirrtiti/ ColUfjc^ Lo^uJon, 
!atf of the Civd ScrrUc) 


When the Fast India Company was npjminted Diwan, 
or revenue administrator, for Renj'al, Behar, and Orissa, 
in 1765, tlic administration of law and justice wits 
still left in the hands of the Nawab of Bengal, and tljo 
important duty was miserably performed. Zemindars, 
liowevcr, still continued to maintain peace and order 
Avithin their estates, and exercised the necessary police 
and judicial functions. 

Sui’KKME CoUKT AN1» THE JuiHClAE SYSTEM OE 

Hastinos 

The Regulating Act of 1773 created tiie Supremo 
Court of Calcutta; an<l Warren Hastings, who be- 
came Governor-General of India in 1774, organised 
a new system for the administration of justice in the 
interior of Bengal. Ho took away all judicial ami 
police powers from local zemindars and low - paid 
fouzdars; he established a civil court and a criminal 
court in each district ; and bo appointed the district 
collector of revenues to preside at these courts, assisted 
by Hindu and Musalman officials. He drew up a code 
of regulations for the guidance of these district officers 
called Collectors ; and ho established two courts of ap- 
peal in Calcutta — the Sadr Diicani Adalat for civil coses, 
and the Satlr Nuamat Adalat for criminal cases. 
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The Judicial Svstem of Lord Cornwallis 

Lord Cornwallis, who siicceedcd Warren Hastings 
as Governor-General of India, eHected umn}^ important 
reforms. He relieved the Collector of his judicial 
duties; ho appointed Magistrates an<l Judges to try 
criminal and civil case.s ; and lie appointed four pro- 
vincial appellate courts between tlie District courts 
and the Sadr courts cstahli.shed by Hastings. In this 
Way Lord Cornwallis really laid the foundations of the 
system of judicial administration which still prevails in 
Imlia. In some respects his system has been since 
modified, and modified not for the better. The provin- 
cial appellate courts exist no longer; anti the functions 
of the Magistrate and the Collector have been vested in 
the same officers, for the sake of convenience or cheap- 
ness, but to the dissatisfaction and harassment of the 
people. It was also from the time of Lord Cornwallis 
that formal and definitive legislative enactments began 
in tlie series of laws known ns the Bengal, Madnus, and 
Bombay Regulations. 

Both Hjistings and Cornwallis made one fatal mis- 
take ; they reposed no trust in the people, they gave 
them no real share in the judicial administration, they 
vested all real power in European oflicers. The plan 
could not succeed, and did not succeed. Crimes multi- 
plied in Bengal, robbery occurred everywhere, and life 
and property were unsafe. The vast powers given 
to two European Superintendents of police to arrest 
men on suspicion deepened the evil. In one dis- 
trict in Bengal 207 1 persons were arrested on sus- 
picion between May 1808 and May 1809, and 
remained in jail for two years without a trial. Many 
died in prison. 
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Munro’s Judicial System in* Madras 

The idea then dawned on the ablest servants of the 
Company that in a civilised and popiilous country jus- 
tice could not bo dispensed to the people except through 
the people themselves, The man who first carried this 
idea into execution, generously and boldly, was Sir 
Thomas Munro, whose name is still cherished with 
affection in Madnts. His Regulations for the Madras 
territories, which were passed in 1 8 1 6, extended the 
powers and jurisdictions of Native Indian Judges, and 
transferred to them the principal share in the adminis- 
tration of civil justice. The improvement of the 
])coplo, said .Sir Thomas Munro in a letter to the 
famous George Canning in 1820, "must bo very slow, 
but it will be in proportion to the degree of confidence 
we repose in them, and to the share which we give thorn 
in the administration of public affairs. All that wo 
can give them, without endangering our own ascend- 
ency, should bo given. All real military power must 
bo kept in our own hands; but they ought, with 
advantage hereafter, to bo made eligible to every civil 
ollice under that of a member of the Govornmout.” 
One retrograde stop, however, was taken by Munro in 
Madras, and subsequently by Elphinstono in Bombay. 
The functions of the Collector and Magistrate, separated 
by Lord Cornwallis, were united. 


Elpiiinstone’s Judicial System in Bombay 

Mountstuart Elphinstono was Governor of Bombay 
from 1819 to 1827, and ho did for Bombay what Sir 
Thomas Munro had done for Madras. He tried to 
maintain the old village organisation of the Bombay 
Presidency under the Patel or headman, and he ex- 
tended the powers of Native Indian Judges in respect 
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of civil causes. In his famous ininiue, written in 1S24, 
he recorded his hope and belief that the natives 
of India “ might bear to the English nearly the 
relation which the Chinese do to the I’artars, the 
Europeans retaining the government and the military 
power, while the natives filled a large portion of tlie 
civil stations and many of the subordinate employ- 
ments in the army.” 

The first great attempt made towards eo<lification 
of laws was made by Elphinstonc. His endeavour to 
compile a digest of the customs and usages of the 
people did not succeed ; btit hi.s sj'steinatic arrange- 
ment of the laws of the Bombay Council, codified in 
twenty-seven Regulations, and subdivided into chapters 
and sections, is the first work of its kind in India 
under British rule. 

Bentixck’s Judicial System in Bengal 

Lord William Bentinck, who was Governor-General 
of India from 1828 to 1835, introduced the necessary 
reforms in Bengal. The appointment of low-paid Native 
Indian officers, called Mnnsiftt or Ameais, for the dis- 
posal of civil cases, was an element of Lord Cornwallis’s 
scheme of 1793 ; but men of no character for probity 
or respectability had been appointed to such posts on 
miserable commissions, and gave no satisfaction. Lord 
Hastings hatl somewhat improved the pay of Munsifs 
and Sadr Arnccm; but it was Lord William Bentinck 
wlio gave them that share of work and responsibility 
which was necessary in the interests of good adminis- 
tration. The powers and emoluments of the Native 
Indian Judges were fixed by him upon a comprehen- 
sive and liberal scale, and they were invested with the 
almost entire charge of the administration of civil 
justice. The admission of the people 0^ India to a 
proper share of administrative work has generally 
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evoked opposition from Knropenu rcsiclents in 
and Lord William Bentinok’s action was attacked with 
a deforce of bitterness seldom e(jvialled and never ex- 
ceeded in India. A statesman who works with a 
single-hearted desire to serve the interests of the people 
has to reckon on hostility from privileged classes. 

Rexew’al of CiiAiiTEn, 1S33 

Other important events happened during the ad- 
ministration of Lord William Beutinok. The Com- 
pany’s Charter expired in 1833, and on the occjvsion 
of the renewal of the Charter, the right of the people 
of India to hold all “ place, office, or employment, " 
was explicitly declared. The North-Western Provinces 
were formed into a separate government, in addition 
to those of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Tlie Governor- 
Genornrs Council was empowered to pass Ads applicable 
to the whole of India. A now legal member was added 
to the Council, and Lonl Macaulay wont out as the 
first legal member. Tlie old Regulations stop with 
1834; since then wo have Acts of the Govornor- 
Gcnoral’s Council and also Acts of the Provincial 
Councils. 


Renewal of Ciiarteb. 1853 

The Company’s Charter was once more renewed 
in 1853 ; and on this occasion Bengal was placed unilcr 
the separate administration of a Lieutenant-Governor ; 
provision was made to amalgamate the old Supremo 
Courts and Sadr Courts into High Courts in the 
Presidency towns ; and the Civil Service of India was 
opened to public competition. 

High Courts 

The High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Allahabad, and the Chief Court of Lahore, exorcise 
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appellate ami revisional jnrisdietions over the 
work of the J\ulges and Magistrates in the ditlcrtiit 
provinces. If there is one institution in Iiulia more 
than another for which the population of India enter- 
tain the greatest respect and veneration, it is the High 
Courts of India. The Indian mind naturally hol<ls 
justice as the noblest attribute of sovereignty, aiul 
regards a covirt of justice as higher than tlie court ot 
a ruler. The E.KCciitive Government ot India, too, is 
based on ohl and despotic principles, and tlic people 
of India naturally regani witli respect and almost witli 
aftection the courts of justice whicli temper that iles- 
potisin and control its j)Hlieial functions. 

Under the supervision of a High Court, which 
e.^tends over an entire province, there is, generally 
speaking, a Judge in cacli tlistrict in the more advanced 
parts of India. 

JuiMJE-s AND Civil Coukts 

A district Judge is the Iicad ot all the Civil Courts 
in Ids district, but tries very few original ca.scs himself. 
He has well-trained and able ofheers under him ca!lc<l 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs, wlio take up and 
dLspo.so of nearly all civil cases that arise in the 
district. The ability and integrity with which these 
officers perform their work have received recognition 
from the highest authorities from time to time, ami 
prove the wisdom of the policy inaugurated by men 
like Munro, Elphinstonc, and Bontinck, of virtually 
entrusting the entire civil judicial work to the natives 
of India. The district Judge has a controlling power 
over these Civil Courts, and soraotiincs hoars appeals. 
He also tries those important criminal cases which the 
Magistrate of the district commits to tho sessions for 
trial. In jury districts tho Judge is assisted by a jury 
in tho disposal of these sessions cases ; but in other 
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districts lie is assisted by assessors, who sit with him. 
but whoso verdict is not binding on him. Not 
liampered with executive or revenue work, district and 
sessions Judjfes soon aequirc a fair degree of judicial 
training; and the people generally regard their iin- 
jiarlial and unbiased decisions with greater respect 
than the decisions of Magistrates who are executive 
otticers and the heads of the local police. It is only 
very heinous otleuces, however, which come up to the 
sessions Judge for decision, most of the criminal work 
is done by Magistrates. 


Magistbates and District Administration 

There is a district Magistrate in each district in 
India ; his duties are various, and he is the real exe- 
cutive ruler and administrator of his district. It 
would bo difficult within our limits to fully describe 
(ho various functions which ho has to dischargo. or 
the numerous responsibilities which rest upon him. 
Briefly speaking, he collects revenues and taxes; ho 
looks after roads and bridges ; ho controls primary 
schools and hospitals ; ho is tho head of the District 
Board and Ixical Boards; ho inspects municipalities; 
ho is tho head of tho police, and directs inquiries 
in important cases; ho is tho general prosecutor in 
all cases ; ho is tho head magistrate and has the 
cases tried by his subordinates; and ho is tho ap- 
pellate court in reference to all cases tried by his 
subordinates exorcising second and third-class powers. 
It is obvious that this arrangement is not suited to 
tho present time, or to tho present state of progress 
in India. Tho arrangement was considered necessary 
in the early years of British rule in India; its con- 
tinuance after tho lapse of a century makes British 
administration more despotic and more generally im- 
popular than it need be. As a rule, district Magis- 
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trates are inen of ability, jiuljjiiient, and a great deal 
of moderation and good sense, but it is not possible for 
any class of men to be invested with tlie powers of a 
policeman and judge, of a prosecutor and appellate 
court, without giving oHence to an intelligent and pro- 
gressive people, educated in Englisli schools, and keenly 
alive to the requirements of justice. The question of 
separating judicial and executive functions in India 
has been discussed in this country on more than one 
occasion. Two Secretaries of State for India, Lord 
Cross and Lord Kimberley, recognised that the separa- 
tion was needed in the interests of justice and of 
equity, but the reform has been postponed, ostensibly 
on the ground of want of funds. It is almost in- 
conceivable tliat the want of funds should be pleaded 
os an excuse for the continuance of a s)'stem of 
administration which is un-English and unjust, and 
which makes British nile despotic and tmpopular in 
India. 

Under the district Magistrate, there arc various 
classes of magistrates known as “joint magistrates,” 
“ jissistant magistrates,” “ deputy magistrates,” “ sub- 
deputy magistrates,” “ .sub-divisional magistrates,” and 
“ honorary magistrates.” Into a description of these 
various classes of inagistnitcs it is not necessary for us 
to enter. It may generally be .stated that the remoter 
portions of a district are parcelled oft' into sub-divisions, 
and all criminal cases in these sub-divisions are tried 
by “ sub-divisional magistrates ” or their subordinates. 
Cases occiuriug in the central portion of a district 
come up to the district Magistrate himself, and ho 
distributes them among his subordinates at the head- 
quarters of the district. 

The various classes of magistrates, enumerated 
above, are generally men of education and experience, 
and perform their duties in a manner which is credit- 
able to them. Groat care is taken to see that cases 
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arc not needlessly postponed from day to day, and that 
tlic parties and tlieir witnesses are not harassed by 
being required to atteml too often. 

Pl.EADEKS 

The local bar in each district is generally intelli- 
gent and educated, and the pleaders of some of the 
advanced districts in India conduct their ca.ses with an 
ability and knowledge of law which would do credit to 
legal practitioners in any part of the world. The pro- 
ceedings in courts are generally in English, and the 
pleaders in advanced provinces conduct their cases in 
English with as much ease and fluency and ability as 
if they had been unto the manner born. The influence 
of pleaders is great in tlto country ; the mass of the 
people look up to them as interpreters between the 
rulers and the ruled ; and they often voice the wishes 
and feelings and demands of the people. 


Police 

Complaints aro frequently made about the in- 
efficiency of tho Indian Police. This is mainly owing 
to tho fact that tho subordinate officers of tho police aro 
still very much underpaid, and it is not possible to got 
good work in any part of tho world for bad pay. And 
another reason is that tho police of every district is 
led and guided by an officer known os tho District 
Superintendent of Police, generally a zealous and 
active officer capable of maintaining discipline, but 
generally also a very incompetent officer for police and 
detective work. The pay which is allowed to tho Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police does not attract an 
intolligent and meritorious class of Englishmen to that 
service ; and as tho service is novortboloss virtually 
reserved for Englishmen, a very poor class of officers is 
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secured. For police and <letective work an hulian 
on 250 rupees a inontli is generally a better man 
than a European on 500 rupees a inontli ; and Ibr the 
efficiency of police work it would have been better if 
the service had not been kept virttially as a preserve 
for Europeans. A very poor and pitiable proportion 
of burglaries and thefts and robberies are detected, 
and organised crime still flourishes in India. 

But inefficiency is not the only charge brought 
against the Indian police; a graver charge is its dis- 
honesty. The fabrication of false cases and the send- 
ing up of innocent men for trial are unft)rtunately 
not uncommon in India, an<l this makes the name of 
the Indian police hated by tlio respectable sections 
of the Indian community. That mistakes should 
sometimes be committed in the arrest of oftenders is 
intelligible ; but cases arc .sent up by the police, not 
unfrccpicntly, which arc so grossly false and so elabo- 
rately fabricated, that magistrates trying them arc filled 
with pardonable anger. That the police still venture 
to send up such false case.s i.s not a little owing to the 
fact that the <listrict l^Iagistratc is the head of the 
district police, while the magistrates who try the cjiscs 
are his subordinates. The combination of judicial and 
police functions in the district Magistrate tlius vitiates 
the administration of justice in India. One of the 
numerous instances of false cases fabricated by the 
police, which came to the personal knowledge of the 
prc.sent writer from time to time, is briefly detailed 
below as a specimen.* 

* ^\^lcn I was a '‘Sub'DivUIonal Magistrate** in an district, 

a case was sent up to me by the police against a woman for abetting 
the suicide of her husbaixh The story was tliat her husbnnd Imd 
killed himself by drinking poison prepared by this woman, his ivifo, 
from some poisonous root. The District Superintendent himself had 
inquired Into the case, along with his subordinates^ and he sat in my 
court during the trial. A part of the poisonous root was produced in 
my court, and the oral evidence was ample. The nature of the story, 
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Vii.i.AOE Unions Needed 

Wliat is needed for llic improvement of adminis- 
tration of justice in India is ^eater decentralisation. 
The mistake wliich Warren HasliiiLfs committed in 
the last century has not yet been rectitied; virtually 
all power is .still centred in the hands of the district 
officer ami his police; little or no power or trust is 
reposed in the people tliemselve.s. The people of an 
entire ili.strict or sub-division of a district look up to 
the district officer or to his ])olice for decision in the 
trillingest matters ; and all local authority which village 
elders and village panchyels enjoyed of old has been 
.swept away under a system of administration far too 
minute and centralised. One of the evils of this system 
i.s that the officials arc not in touch with the people ; 
they recognise no constituted leaders and heads of the 
jieoplc; tliey deal with the people through the worst 
of all po.ssible channels, the i>olico. The police report 
on the failure of crops or the prevalence of distress; 
they distribute cholera pills and carry out famine 
relief ineiusurcs ; they report on floods and iuun- 
(lations ; they form the only administrative link 
between the people and the officials. In the pettiest 

liowovcr, filled tnc with doubts. The post-mort^n report Acemed to show 
thnt the death had been produced by external violence, not bj poison, 
I sent the Aup;>05cd poisonous root to tho medical olticer of the district. 
He tried the juice on a dog, and made other cx])crimcnt9, and reported 
it was not a juice which would kill, even if token by the spoonfuL I 
then secretly went to the place of occurrence in a boat and made an 
invc.stigntion. Tho whole truth then came out. The deceased was an 
old thief. Tho police had caught him in the act of theft, and had ill- 
treated him till tho man died. Tho i>oUco then got into a fright, because 
the death could not be concealed ; and they fabricated the whole story 
of tho suicide, and of the wife's abetting the suicide, in order to get a 
judioiol verdict about the death of the thief, and so keep the true cause 
of the death undisclosed. I would not have mentioned this caso if it 
wore a solitary instance of the dishonesty of the Indian police. Un« 
fortunately it is not. 
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disputes the villagers go up to the Magistrate or 
the police for settlement; the autonomy of Indian 
village communities, which outlived centuries of rule 
under Hindu and Mohainedan kings, is virtually gone; 
and the agricultural population now rush to law 
courts and imjioverish themselves. Litigation is de- 
moralising ; thousands of simple and truthful agricul- 
turists are tutored in falsehood in order that they 
may be effective wtnesses ; and the nation is judged 
by tlie falselmod uttered in courts. “ I have heard,” 
says a high Indian official, “one of the most eminent 
of our judges doubt wlicther the perjury that goes on 
in his court in England could be surpassed in India.” ' 
But Englishmen arc not judged by the perjury of 
English courts ; while the simple and truthful people 
of India are judged by the perjury of Indian courts, 
because Englishmen .seldom see them and seldom 
know them e.xccpt in law courts. One of the few 
Englishinen in this century whose duties led him 
to mix with the people in their homes and huts — and 
not merely in law courts — has recorded his opinion of 
the truthful character of Indian villagers, in which 
every one who knows them will agree. Villagers, 
says Colonel Slccman, adhere habitually to the tnith 
in their own panchyets. “ I have had before me,” ho 
adds, “ hundreds of cases in which a man’s property, 
liberty, and life had depended upon his telling a lie, 
and he has refused to tell it.” 

Village unions arc now in course of formation in 
different parts of India. It is possible to vest these 
bodies with some power to decide local disputes and 
settle simple money claims, and generally to manage 
their own potty village concerns. The endeavour was 
made early in this century by Munro in Madras and 
Elphinstono in Bombay, and it failed because village 
courts cannot exist side by side with higher tribunals 

’ Sir John Stracho;'6 ** India (i894)» p. 307* 
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cmpowcreil to uiljiKlicato the same cases. Tliis luLstake 
niiiv now be avoided: and with our additional experience 
of eighty years we may surely make the attempt now 
with greater chance of success. It is demoralising to 
admiui.strators that they should be in no real touch 
with the ))Cople : and it is dcini>ralising to a great 
agricultural people to have no kind of organised bodies 
and recoi;uised leaders ainonj' themselves, and to have 

o o • 

no real contact with the otlicials and administrators 
except through the hated and dreaded medium of tho 
police. 

It is a sa<l truth that with increased facilities in 
communication between Europe and India, English- 
men in India live less among tlie people, mi.x less 
with tho people, know loss of the people, than they 
did seventy years ago, in the days of Munro and 
Elphinst«)ne, Malcolm and Bentinck. And this makes 
it all the more necessary and imperative in the iu- 
lorcsts of good government that both in villages and 
in provincial capitals, both in judicial and in executive 
matters, rcj)resentativc leaders of the people shotild bo 
elected to rcpro.sont tho feelings, the sentiments, and tho 
wishes of the people, and to stan«l as real interpreters 
between the people and their rulers. In the oxeentivo 
Couiuiils of tho Viceroy and tlie Provincial Governors, 
no less than in village unions, there should bo room fo, 
trusted loaders of the people, to bo their spokosmenr 
to represent tlieir interests, to keep tho Government 
in touch with tho people. Tho Government of India 
needs bo immensely strong amidst tho vast and varied 
popidution of that country, and it will add to tho 
strength of tho Government to make tho administration 
a little less autocratic and a little more in touch with 
the people. 
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Of all the numerous subjects which a well-wislicr of 
India is called upon to take into his serious considera- 
tion. there is none of such surpassing interest and 
importance as that of her industrial development, and 
as it is now a universally accepted principle that tlie 
growth of industries among a ])e<;ple is in proportion to 
their instruction in the sciences and arts applicable to 
their practical pursuit, the theme of technical education 
m India is one which, from reasons which will apj>ear 
later on, I approach with much deliberation and with 
a certain feeling of anxiety. I must at once premise 
that the reflections which the subject presents in its 
economic, political, jind educational us 2 >ects, are so 
varied and vast that 1 could not jiretend to deal with 
them liere exhaustively. The multiform diversity of 
the ethical, jdiysieal, religious, and social conditions of 
the country, and of the races inhabiting it, require (he 
elucidation of jiropositions and exceptions, with jjcculiar 
reference to the ditterent provinces and castes, which 
the limits of this paper will not permit of my attempt- 
ing in detail. In the absence of such special treatment 
of the subject, the information I convey, and the con- 
clusions I draw in the course of this paper, might seem 
here and there open to doubt and objection, but when 
it IS remembered that I am speaking in one breath as 
It were of a country not far short of two million square 
milc.s in extent, inhabited by a congeries of nearly 
three hundred millions of vastly diversilied races of 

3*9 
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people, I cannot well he expected to treat the subject 
in any more dcHnitc and specialised, or rather less 
general method than that which I have chosen to 
employ. It is the ordy iiictliod possible in dealing 
with so vast an amount of matter in so short a space 
as is placed at our disposal. 

The want of coal and iron, llie simple needs of 
the people, their indisposition to migrate to iudtistrial 
centres trom their agricultural village homes, the limits 
which religion and custom place on their juspirations and 
on healthy inter-racial competition, and other such 
causes, are unfavotirable to the dissemination of tech- 
nical instruction. On the other hand, tlie caste system 
of the people can be utilised in improving workman- 
ship and enlarging the sphere of labour generally, and 
lends itselt to conditions of co-operative work in fac- 
tories, the rising standards of life, and the enormous 
imports of foreign manufacttircs for the production of 
articles of daily use or consumption. The extension 
of general education, and the growth of Western notions 
as to the objective of itidustrial labour being t he common 
weal of the country, instead of mainly contributing, ns 
it did in former times, to the pride and luxttry of the 
ruling and aristocratic classes, arc designed to prepare 
largo communities to burst the bounds of hereditary 
employment within fixed and orthodox limits, and to 
proceed to the extension and application of the prin- 
ciple of science and art to practical pursuits, or, in 
other words, for the reception of technical education 
in its widest and best sense. 

I propose, in the first place, to enlarge upon those 
conditions of Indian hfo which will enable us to 
realise whether, and how far, the habits and wants 
of her people at the present day demand a supply of 
such articles os require in their manufacture skilled 
labour based upon technical instruction. Of the 
288,000,000 of people who form the population of 
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the country, it i.s roughly reckoned tljat 180,000,000 
are agriculturists. If we outin-ly exclude this great 
subdivision of her inliabitaut.s from the classifica- 
tion mentioned in the preceding .sentence, and regard 
it as ottering no market for manufactures of .skilled 
industry, we still have upwards of 100,000,000 of 
people, or three times the whole population of the 
United Kingdom, who might fairly he assuim-d in vary- 
ing degrees to take such articles into daily use. In 
respect of the agricultural population, too. it must he 
remembered that they attord a vast Hehl for the con- 
sumption of rough cotton and woollen fabrics, winch 
are at present supplied to a large extent by hand-looms. 
This might seem strange to tliose who have heard of 
the large cotton-spinning and weaving steam-factories 
of India, but that these mills do not compete with the 
hand-looms to such an extent as to drive the worker at 
those crude primitive machines out of existence might 
not unreasonably be assumed to point to tlie fact, that 
even in the one industry which is mistakenly sup- 
posed to be fully developed in India, there i.s enough 
scope for much furtlier development by means of 
such technical instruction as miglit ultimately tend to 
cheapen the manufactured article, thus enabling it to 
replace the slow production of the hand-loom. This 
subject, I must confcs.s, admits of some controversy, 
and therefore, after contenting m^'.sclf with the passing 
allusion I have made to it, 1 will revert to tho 
consideration of the wants of the 100,000,000, which, 
a.s we have seen, extend to articles of skilled manu- 
facture. 

What do they use every day ? Take the humblest 
household first. You will find there nietal pots and 
pans for cooking purposes ; kerosene or mineral oil and 
matches for light; cotton, bone or metal buttons, pins, 
hooks and eyes, needles and thread, which enter into 
tho preparation of tho family garments of rough native- 
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made faln-ics. Then there arc tacks and nails, twine 
an<I strin*;, a hammer, and other tools, in many liouses. 
All tlicsc articles, every one of them, is <tf foreign 
make. 


Peering into another Iiouseliold a stage or two 
»i})raised in tlic social scale, you find nearly all the 
articles comm-on to the daily use of a Ktiropean w<*rk- 
ing man ; most of the culinary utensils, lamps, candle 
and soap, paper, ink, pen. pencil, not a single one of 
which is made in Imlia, His house is painted with 
colour or washes of foreign cotnposition, the woodwork 
of it, is varnislied with hweign varnish, his clothes are 
of Ktiropean mamifacture. One degree higher, again, 
and four-tifths of the articles you find in the domicile 
of a peon, a jtetty sclutolmaster, or a clerk, and on his 
own and wife and chihlren’s persons, are of foreign 
make. Then come the households of the large middle 
tdass, of flic successful and condortahle tradesman, the 
merchant, and the professional man. There, and in a still 


greater degree in the mansions of millionaires and the 
palaces of princes, the predominating proportion of 
articles is all of foreign manufacture. 1 try hard to 
recall to my mind what particular article I should find 
of Indian workmanship in places like thc.se last, and I 
do .SCO many of tliat description, from the kitchen and 
stable to the drawing-room and the hall. Some critics 
who do not fall in with iny views might point to the fur- 
niture. That would make a somowliat important excep- 
tion if I viewed this considerable part of a household 
ns a superficial ob.sorvcr would, but then ho does not 


remember that, save in the simplest and crudest class 
of furniture, a good proportion of what is known as 
local furniture is not native-made at all. The springs 
of a couch or chair, the lining, the buttons, the thread, 
the hinges of a cupboard or box, tho screws, the nails, 
the locks, the very tools with which these are put 
together and formed into shape, are all made abroad. 
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So that what reniuins is the wood and tlie labour. That 
even these contribute tlieir due proportion of profit to 
the native worker, I doubt, En^li.sh firms and European 
employers in very many instances control the produc- 
tion of tlic raw material and the lalumr, and very 
appropriately take the proHt of it. the native’s gain 
being the bare living wages of his daily toil. To this 
point I shall revert at a later stage of this paper: for 
the present it is necessary not to iose sight of the main 
issue, viz., what proportion of the articles in daily use 
in a household in India is of native make. 

Then, again, lot us ttirn to things of daily con- 
.sumption. Naturally, and thanks to the system of 
religion and caste, and the observances and customs 
which arc thereby enjoined on the vast bulk of the 
IKJoplc, these things are mainly confined t«) articles of 
native growth. Wheat, rice, graitts an<l cereals, veoe- 
tables and fruit, milk and its proilucts, which form the 
staple food ot large masses, arc all supplied by the 
labour of the agriculturist and the farmer, and as they 
do not require skilled manipulation, tlie foreigner has 
not invaded this sphere of the country’s protluce and 
supply. But the entire English, Parsec. Eurasian, an«l 
native Christian eoinniunilics, a fairly largo projxtrtion 
of the 60,000,000 of the Mohainedan population, anti 
an appreciable portion of certain Hindu sects, on whom 
there lies no obligation on the score of religion and 
custom, cither to abstain from flesh or to avoitl eatables 
not cooked in their own kitchens, are consumers of 
turned and preserved provisions, and of wines anti spirits. 

It is difficult to form a correct notion of the aggre- 
gate of this class, but placing it at the lowest figure, 
with duo regard to the status in life which renders 
this Consumption almost a necessity, there cannot bo 
less than 3,000,000 into whose daily dietary foreign 
provisions and condiments and drinks are included. 
Although this is not a large proportion of the popula- 
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lioD, still it is sufticicDt to furnish forth a "ooci market. 
And when wo look at this item not only as regards 
the amo»int of money which preserved food carries 
away from India, hut by the light of the waste of raw 
material, or the diversion into foreign countries of the 
profit that ought to go into the pockets of the natives, 
as, for inslan(;c, in the case of tea. coftee, and condi- 
ments, then I contend that the inaptitinle of the peojdc 
of India to betake themselves to industrial ])ursuits 
cannot lait be regarded as a serious evil, of which the 
cure can be eti'cctcd in a great measure, if not wholly, 
by the inculcation of technical instruction. 

Wo have now before tis a jiicturo, in the merest 
otitlinc, of tlic demand for manufactured articles wliich 
exists in India. The extent and condition of that 
demand can be Imt ina<le(piatoly realised from the few 
facts I have given above: still they are sulHciont to 
show that tlio needs of the people in this direction are 
as varic<l as they arc extensive. Let tts now examine 
wliat arc the conditions and the system of the produc- 
tion and supply of these articles, what is their range, 
and what means there are of remedying the defects 
and deficiencies of that system; how. in .short, India 
can bo to-day regarded from an indtistrial ])oint of 
view. The popular btit somewhat vague notion which 
prevails on the point, not only outside of that country, 
but among some of her well-educated classes, is that 
she is a huge emporium of industries, and a com- 
petitor formidable to the groat industrial centres of 
Europe, 

To my mind this is a great fallacy, and I shall bo 
surprised if my reader does not come to the same 
conclusion. Lot us for a moment trace her industrial 
history from early times. 

India, originally, was oven more than in the pre- 
sent a purely agricultural country with village commu- 
nities, including craftsmen who produced everything 
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required fm- the villiijro, and wore paid in kind. Wiih 
loforenco to the narrou' and olenienfarv wants of her 
inhahitants in the rcninte past, she might have been 
considered an industrial country, although not in tlie 
sense in whieli that term is now understood. Thera 
are traces of early invaders, and of foreign trading 
settlers, who utilised cheap labour and the industrious 
instincts ol the population, and started round the 
coast, and at points on the rivers and the frontiers, in- 
du.strial centre.s. But the proKts of these industries, 
even from that date, di<I not reach the people. With 
the advancement of civilisation, and more or less eu- 
iluring forms of administration which followed, the 
\illagc communities tell under the dominion of princes, 
and village craftsmen of a superior kind found their 
way into great polytcchnical cities and into the courts 
of chiefs. There are also early records in European 
history of a large and valuable export trade from India 
carried on by Greeks, Plucnician.s, and Egyptians, fol- 
lowed by Saracen traders, who brought hack such 
taldes of India as wc find in the history of Sindbad the 
bailor, known to every schoolboy. 

In the Midtile Ages the Western nations of Europe 
took up this trade, and Portugal, Holland, France, and 
England struggled for supremacy, each wishing to grasp 
for itselt all the profits of the supply of Indian manu- 
factures, such as they were, and of the raw products, 
then becoming for the first time of commercial value 
to European manufacturers. In this struggle of nations, 
fortunately for India, the best has survived, and Eng- 
land, realising lier re.sponsibilitics to the people whoso 
dostinie.s she has undertaken to direct, luus attempted 
to strengthen her position by fostering native industries 
to^ a certain extent. This is apparent in the cotton 
mills of Bombay, which, although far from being the 
formidable rivals to Lancashire generally supposed, are 
supplying the local demand for coarse cloth ; in the 
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railway works, wliich employ a good deal of native 
liil'onr; and in the cultivation of tea, which has been 


introdu(;ed by Hritish cnleiprise along the great stretch 
of the Himalayan Hills witli sucli success that in a few 
years India has become a groat rival of China in sup- 
plying tea to the markets of the world. 

Chief among the iinlustrial pursuits in the India ot 


old times, handed down to a recent date, might be 
mentioned architecture. Sculi)ture played a prominent 
part in the ancient architecture of India. Doth the 
Mohamedans and Hindus gave the greatest develop- 
ment to their industrial energy in tiiis direction in the 
building of sacred shrines in ])ast times, and in the 
present age, when buildings of everyday utility arc 
being reared up in place of the more gorgeous tem])les 
and mutisoleums of old, the inlierent aptittule of the 
Indian w«)rknnui for ornamental carving in wood and 
stone is freely put into practice in carrying out the de- 
signs based on systematic training in Western methods. 

Next in point of importance are the manufactures 
of India, in so thorougldy agricultural a country, and 
one in which neither the j)rogressive development nor 
the everyday needs of the people had up to the hist 
century attained anything like tlie standard known to 
Western nations, the manufactures adapted to the con- 
dition of the consumers consisted mainly of coarse stufts 
for tlic bulk of the population, and of fine fabrics of 
silk, cotton, and wool, and ornamental embroidery for 
the wealthier class. In this respect the industrial de- 
velopment of India about two hundred yeai*s ago was 
equal to that of Europe. But the giant strides which 
the inventive genius of the West has taken in the last 
two centuries, while the intellectual power of tho East 
has remained inert, has far out-distanced all competi- 
tion on the part of India, and European manufactures 
have to-day not only suppressed, but almost crushed 
out of existence, tho luindicrafts of India. For instance, 
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the fine imislin iudustrj’ of Daceu and Renares is now 
abandoned and almost forgotten; native calico, which 
derived its name from Calicut, on the coast of Malabar, 
is not known except for the imitation of it which is 
imported from Europe; and even the ordinary cotton 
fabrics for the everyday use of all but the poorest 
have given way before the choa]>er manufacture of that 
class sent not only from Lancashire, hut from Germany 
and other Continental countries. 

Silk weaving, which was at one time a common 
industry, and in respect of which certain towns, like 
Surat, were famous throughout the world, first gave 
way to Chinese silk, and latterly to the French. In 
respect of this handicraft, it is noteworthy that it was 
superseded not only by the product of power-looms, but 
was beaten back by the hand-looms of China; and this 
is a striking instance of that want of technical training 
which has prevented the native of India from utilising 
his undoubted intellectual power in maintaining and 
developing an inherited industry. 

Embroidery has to a large extent kept its Iu)ld on 
the Indian cnift.sman. Shawls and ehogas of Cash- 
mere and the Punjaub have hitherto defied competition, 
and even imitation. 

Carpets of various materials and descriptions are 
still a flourishing industry, but it shows signs of sur- 
render to the Brussels manufactured article. There 
are twenty-tw’o breweries in India, and the paper, 
leather, jute, and other factories give employment to 
some 200,000 men. Before concluding this necessarily 
brief rlmvii of industries, I must refer to the much 
talked of cotton-mills of India. There are about 1 50 
mills, two-thirds of these being in Bombay, containing 
3 5.000 looms, and about 4,000,000 spindles, employ- 
ing about 150,000 hands. I calculate that at the 
very outside the number of people engaged in actual 
industrial pursuits cannot exceed 3,000,000. But the 
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very larj^e proportion of this comparatively small 
number of the population of ilic country must be 
classed as mere labourers, for they work at a daily 
wa<;e, and have no share in the actual profits of the 
industries; nor are the industries themselves, except in 
the manufacture of cotton, and in the tea and coffee 
plantations, very lucrative. 

I am fully eoonisjint of, and gratefully acknowledge, 
the rapid growth of India as a commercial country 
under the stiimdus affordo<l to its trade and industries 
by the protection and peace which has been guaranteed 
it by the Ilritish rule. Its export trade in pre-British 
times did not exceed 1,000.000 sterling in value; 
to-day its value is seventy-fold. But the gi'cat bxdk 
of it consists of raw produce. This increiuse in the 
quantities ami value of these exports is, however, to a 
groat extent responsible for the notion I have alluded 
to above, of India being a huge mnn\»facturing and in- 
dustrial emporium. But when it is remembered that 
most ot the articles that form the export trade leave the 
country de\u)id of any native skilled manipulation, they 
ought to cease to mislead one into the belief that the 
industrial capacity of India is at all cominensurato with 
her natural wealth of ])roduco, or that the value of her 
exports of raw material can be at all an index of her 
inherent capacity for increased industrial production, if 
scientifically an<l technically trained, as is too often 
mistakenly supposed to be the case. 

I will now briefly enumerate some of the chief 
varieties of raw material which are produced abun- 
dantly in the country, of the class that would admit of 
manipulation. They are — Coffee, coir, cotton, drugs, 
dyes, fibres, grain and pulse, gums and rosins, hemp, 
hides and skins, horns, ivory, jute, lac, precious stones, 
seeds, silk, spices, sugar-enno, tobacco, tea, timber, and 
wool. 

This is by no means a complete list, but it contains 
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a few items which eminently serve my purpose of sliow- 
iDg how far — owing to want of onlinary enterj>risc and 
the almost entire absence of skilled labour of the most 
common sort, both of whi(;h would result from techni- 
cal instruction — India fails to derive the benefit of the 
rich stores Nature has bestowed u])on her with a lavish 
hand. Let us take, for example, the item of hides and 
skins. In 1894-95 India exported Ks. 2, i 79,576 worth 
of these articles. She imported in the same year 
prepared leather and leather goods of the value of 
Ks. 178,597, excluding boots and shoes, the value 
of which would incrcjuse this figure largely. Of raw 
wool, again, the export in the same year amounted in 
value to Rs. 2,0 1 6,086 ; the imports of the same mate- 
rial manufactured being worth Rs. t ,54 1 ,639. Take 
seeds. The export of this commodity was valued at 
Rs. 1 4,206,042 in the same year, in the cottrse of 
which the imports of oil, which could have been 
pres.scd from the seeds, amounted in value to 
Rs. 2, 1 22,999. Sugar in a rough form, which left 
India in that year, was valued at Rs. 1,230.903 ; the 
import of the same article, refined, amounted to 
Rs. 2,875,297. The.se figures of exports and imports, 
which can be quoted in respect of every article of the 
raw produce of India which admits of skilled labour, 
toll the dismal tale of the drain, from preventable 
causes, of her natural resources to make the wealth of 
other countries. The wool and skins, the hides and 
molasses, and nearly all such articles which arc packed 
away from India, year after year — to be imported again 
after undergoing manipulation by foreign operatives — 
would, with the application of a little skilled labour on 
the spot, offer to millions of her poorest inhabitants 
the means of subsistence. It would save her, besides, 
all that largo amount of money which is represented 
by freight, by office and middle-men’s charges, and by 
the difference of exchange, which all goes out of her 
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pocket b}’ the time those jirtiolcs travel hack to lier 
markets and shops in a rctincMl form, or in a shape of 
articles prepared abroad ready for use I'y her people. 
Instead of her keeping as much of this raw material at 
home as she retpiiros for the manufacture of such 
articles, and sending out the surphis, cither ready 
manutacture<l tor sale abroad, or at os late a stage 
ot prc()aration as mere ordinary skilled workman- 
ship would admit of, she chucks it away in bulk, and 
thus turnishes the means of livelihood to millions of 
foreigners, while her own children are famishing at 
home. 

Nor is this the case in respect of such articles only 
as reejuire for their manufacture any particular skill or 
aptitude which is as yet unknown to t hem. Tea, coffee, 
and tobacco, for instance, do not require any very in- 
tricate operation before they are ready for consumption. 
Indeed, all the labotir they rcqttire is exclusively put 
upon them to-day by the Indian labourer and work- 
man. Atul yot it is not the native of India that takes 
the profit on them : it is the European planter and the 
tobacco and cigar maker, who is from his boyhood 
apprenticed in those lines, and brings to his work the 
knowledge and enterprise whicli arc the natural out- 
come of his training, who pockets the largo surplus of 
gains after the Indian has had his hire. Go through 
the list of tea and coffee plantations, of tobacco factories, 
of tanneries, iron and brass foundries and breweries, oil 
and flour and bonc-cru.shing factories, woollen and silk 
mills, and you will find that tho proprietor, or master, 
or employer, who, of course, takes all tho remainder of 
tho income after tho worktnon and establishments ore 
paid, in a large number of them is not tho native of 
India, Ihis little enumeration engrosses nearly all of 
what are called “ large industries ” ; and, alas I how 
mean and insignificant, how utterly microscopic, ai*o 
tho variety and extent of them compared to tho huge 
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population of the country and in relation to tlic (|uan- 
tity of articles they consume, save in the one single 
item oj tea. It any one is templed to challenge the 
truth of these assertions by pointing to cotton factories 
as liivesof industry which are controlled by natives, the 
profit of which goes to the people of India, and which 
are extensive enough to supj)ly most of the country’s 
demand tor cotton fabrics, my retort would be, that the 
very success of that one iiulustry, granting all that is 
claimed — although even here the whole profit does not 
go to India — proves the truth of all jny deductions in 
respect of tlic others. If the natives are able tt) com- 
mand that industry, if they can rai.se capita], produce 
skilled workmen, and conduct its aflairs so as to make 
it a source of profit to the country, and that in spite 
of their inability to make a single object in u.se in the 
“ plant,” there is no reason whatsoever wliy they could 
not or should not do the sumo in the case of all the 
other industries I have named above, and many jjiore 
untried onc.s, for whieli their own wants aHbrd a wide 
scope. All that they rcijuire for that purpose is eutcr- 
pri.se and skill. Withottt .skill they cannot have the 
necc.ssary impulse of venture, and to attain skill they 
must have the help and guidance of technical instruc- 
tion. 

Thi.s brings us to the .subject proper of this paper. 
It miglit seem strange tlial I should liavc dwelt at .such 
length on what is practically a preamble to the thesis, 
delaying so far the actual treatment thereof. Rut 
there Inw been so little done lutlierto in the direction 
of technical instruction in India, that 1 have very scant 
materials to lay before you. On the otljcr hjuid, the 
omission of that teaching has already resulted in such 
an amount of mischief and misery to the land, has so 
retarded her development, nay, so grievously stunted 
her resources, so impoveri.shcd her people, and so dwarfed 
all those energies that go to make a country prosperous 
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Jind powerful, that I thought I would best make out a 
ease for a speedy and vigorous ctVort in future to repair 
that seriotis omission in the past by delineating the 
evils which it has produced and is ever incrciusingly 
producing in the present. 

Kxeept ft)r a very few desultory institutions started 
within the last decade, there have been no eftbrts made 
for the training of the people of India in industrial 
ptirsnits biused upon scientific principles. Schools of 
art with this purpose partially in view, were started 
.some years back in a few chief towns, but their objects 
were in the main to preserve all that was left of art 
tra<litions in India, to save her tine arts from being 
contaminated by the thoughtless and vile imitations 
of Kuropean stylos and models, and, if povssiblc, to 
develop the native faculty ami ideas of ornamental or 
decorative art. It is outside the purpose of this paper, 
nor would I bo competent to judge of how far tliey 
have succeeded in reviving the natural instincts of the 
people of India. But if they have succooded in any 
(Icgroo in influencing art industries, they have had no 
pi'rceptiblo ctVcct upon the maiiufactiircs or the profit- 
able tlevclopmeut of the material resources of the 
country. 

The workshops of railways and of some of the 
private factories, and laboratories in a few colleges, 
u.sed to bo the only openings for the Indian youth to 
obtain a rudimentary knowledge of mechanics and 
chemistry, until about ton years ago, when for the first 
time efforts were made in Madras and Bombay to start 
technical institutions. The scheme of the former has 
mostly rcinuincd on paper, and for some reason Madras 
has been unable to begin the actual work of instruc- 
tion. The Bombay project was lucky in having for 
its guide an educationalist of varied experience and 
Continental reputation in the person of the Governor 
of the Presidency, Lord Reay, who gave it a sound 
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workin" committee of business men, untl :i secretary 
who was himself trained in some of the best Entjlislj 
industrial centres as a mechanical enjjincer. In this 
gentleman, the Honourable X. X. Wadia, C.I.E., wsis 
coinbinc<l, witli great technical knowledge, a large 
acquaintance with the wants of the country and the 
characteristics of her people. Tlie.se qualities enabled 
him, witli the help of etticiont teachers obtained from 
Europe, to f)rganise a system of instruction in sucli 
departments of imlustry as were most in vogue in 
Bombay, tlie result of which has am[>ly ]>roved the 
utility of the institution, eveti in the few years it has 
been in existence. Lord Harris, who succeeded L»)rd 
Reay, took a lively interest in the growth of the insti- 
tute. The pupils who studied in ami were diploma'd 
by it, obtainecl lucrative situations in the local mills 
and factories, and altogether, from a combination oi 
various favourable causes, the Victoria Teclmical Insti- 
tute h.'us been enabled to plant its foot firmly on the 
soil of Bombay. I had the privilege of visiting it last 
January, and I rejoiced to Hnd .some of my pot beliefs 
with regard to tlie aptitude of the Indian youth to 
work with as elcft a band and as artistic a facility as 
tlie skilled European artisan — given the same training 
and the same op|)ortunitics — realised, especially wlicu 
I saw, in a newly created department, sign-boards and 
household utensils in enamelled metal jircjiared by the 
students. Hardware and cutlery imports in India in 
1895-96 were valued at Rs. 1,422,533 : and roughly 
estimating the price of the description of articles in 
hardware which I*saw manufactured in the Victoria 
Technical Institute at considerably lower than a third of 
that amount, here is an illustration of how Rs. 400,000 
might at once be kept every year in India, which has 
hitherto gone out of the country, on just one common 
item of import. Many other such results of the effi- 
ciency of the teachers and the diligence and capacity 
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of the students were showji to ino in tliis excellent 
institution, winch I cannot attempt to describe in 
detail ; but I came away from it tinner in my convic- 
tion that technical instruction was the only moans by 
which India couhl be saved from her ])overty, helpless- 
ness, and de;;radati«m, and sad with the thought tliat 
such a feasible mode of securino the country’s welfare 
should have been so lou" delayed by her Government, 
and so utterly ne^dected by her people, for I am told 
that there is even now otily one cstablisluncnt of its 
kind in all the continent, and that, with this exception, 
the only ojicninj^ for the ciuninj; j'cncration of men to 
train itself in imlustrial ]»ursuits is the narrow door 
by wliich occasionally a youth hero and there might 
get by favour into a railway or private worksho]) to 
obtain a smattering of mechanical knowlc(lgo. 

My history of the technical imlustrial education 
cairricd on at present in Imlia bcgjin with the last 
paragraph, and must end witli it. Altlnnigh I cannot 
])rcteml tt> personal aoqaiaintanco with all or most of 
her provinces. I do jiot think the existence of any 
])roperly organised institution elsewhere, similar to the 
one in Ilombay, would have been \inknown to mo. 
Small chtsses h)r carpentry, joinery, &c., there might 
bo in a few districts, but none of them so e(|uippcd, or 
aided by public or private enterprise, ns to bo eftbetivo 
of much good. The caste organisation, in its ancient 
integrity, which aimed at continuing the handicraft 
peculiar to it, has disjippeared. Well-organised ap- 
prenticeship to industries is unknown. Cheap Con- 
tinental ware of all sorts is fast driving out whatever 
is lioretoforo loft to the native operative to perform. 
And. worse than all, a vague and vain system of so- 
called liberal education on a purely literary organisa- 
tion is implanting in the minds of her youth a dislike, 
and oven an aversion, to the pursuit of the trades and 
industries of their fathers, which are fast giving way 
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before professions in which tlicre are already more 
practitioners than remimcraiive work or clients. 

Ot all these and other causes which have led to this 
arrest and decay of industries in India, and to the entire 
absence of any new developments, the last-named is the 
most potent, and o|)cratos both directly and indirectly. 
The system of education which has now taken root in 
the soil is every year growing wider in tlie anti-industrial 
direction which it unfortvmatcly took from the first. 
The sou of the merchant, the tradesman, the artisan, 
the shopkeeper, wIkj was at the inauguration of that 
system drawn with some trouble and indiscriminately 
within its sphere, stayed in it too long to get back con- 
tentedly to his father’s avocation with a firm resolve 
to foster and develop it hy those means which his 
education was meant to furnish him witli. The Hist 
opening offered into, and gho success well deserved in 
some, and easily attained owing to want of eoiTipelition 
in many c.-isos. winch attended tl.o.sc who entered the 
professions of law •)r medicine, or the otticcs of Govcrti- 


Jnent, fixed unreservedly to that system a ptjrposc 
whicli is not the legitimate goal of popular education. 
Tlie desk and the ledger, tlio workman’s apron and 
turned-up .sleeves, the long hours of toil and the early 
years of doubt and Jtnxicty about profits, which arc the 
e.s8ential elements of succe.ss in all industrial pursuits, 
have naturally less attraction to a youth launching 
upon life than the lawyer’s briefs and doctor’s prescrip- 
tions, or the settled hours and fixed income of work in 
Government offices. In tlie case of many an Indian 
youth, liis fntlicr, a good manly fellow, who, by dint of 
industry, lionest though untrained and Iminblo, has 
laid by a few hundred or thou.sand rupees (but to him 
education on our system is an exotic), rejoices to see 
his son spout English verse and write elegant essays, 
and Ls not sorry at the thought that ho will easily earn 
as mucli pay from his clients or the public treasury 
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ill n month as it cost him at that age a years hard 
industry to prodncc. Tliis, at first siglit, is no doubt 
a highly pleasant prospect. But the father is too 
ignorant and the son too inexperienced to take into 
calculation the growing social and domestic wants of 
the coming time, the loss both to his country and to 
his house of the old family traile or industry, which, if 
properly matured and developed by the light of new 
ktiowlcdge, would unfailingly become a source of 
personal and national wealth; and the direct drain 
both on the conmumily and on the individual from 
the replacement by foreign labour of manufactures 
which must perforce take the place of the produce of 
the lost homo inilustry. is a prohlem which would strike 
the imagination of neither lather nor son. Ihus, not 
only are there no new industrial avenues opened, hut 
the ohl ones are being fast olo.sod from this misdirected 
use and misunderstood jiurpose of the education as 
imjiartcd at present to the youth of India, and from 
the unhapjiy character of that education, which is 
mainly literary and in no wise technical. Instance 
after instance of old industrial communities being 
thrown out of work, scores of industries being dead or 
dying, and not a single new one of any dimension 
taking their place, might be gathered by a critical 
observer. If some of the old trades and industrial 
pursuits still exist, it is a remarkable fact that their 
term of life is limited to the period up to which the 
castes or communities whose peculiar avocation they 
arc will resist the attraction of that system of education 
of which I have just spoken. The loss of industrial 
arts and labour in India proceeds almost in exact ratio 
to the progress of this spurious education. Take, for 
example, the Parseo community, which is known to 
have made tho start in the race after Western education. 
Their inherent pluck and aptitude for work, among other 
qualities, which were first brought out conspicuously 
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under British rule, bad in the last generation made 
them the masters of man}' art industries and lucrative 
trades. They became first-rate sliipwrights, cabinet- 
makers, workers in carved sandal-wood and inlaid 
ivory, owners of silk-weaving establishments, gardeners, 
druggists, bakers, confectioners, victuallers. All those 
industries, in which education, if properly supplemented 
by technical training, would have enabled the new 
generation of them to develop and become large and 
wealthy empKiyers of labour, arc lost or nearly all lost 
to them now. The sous of former merchants and 
dockmasters, of funiiture-inakers and ship-chandlers, 
arc most of them glutting the medical and legal pro- 
fessions, or content to be petty clerks and school- 
teachers. The same might bo said of other communi- 
ties, but it would be too long to multiply instances 
here. 

I can only allude briefly to the contention which 
I have heard advanced in refutation of the views here 
expounded as to the anti - industrial effects of the 
education which is at present in vogue in India. It 
is argued that the same abandonment of old pursuits 
and tendency to elegant and easy life result from the 
mode of instruction pursued in England and other 
thriving countries of the West, and that therefore it is 
a fallacy to assume that it has an adverse effect in the 
long run upon national industry or upon national 
prosperity. This contention is true to a certain extent 
and in a certain .sense. The evil effects of purely 
scholastic instruction for the masses are already realised 
in the countries of Europe, and strenuous eftbrt.s made 
to arrest them ; on the other hand, their vast wealth, 
their expanding dominion and commerce, their colossal 
manufactories, the progre.ssive inventions of their scien- 
tific men, the inexhaustible energy and enterprise of 
their tradesmen and workmen, and a hundred other 
forces, entirely unknown or imfelt in India, more than 
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counterbiiljincc the mischief. If an art or imhistrv is 
lost in a European country, a new one not infrequently 
lakes its place, ami the existini: ones are over clevclop- 
in},^ So that the analojjy of the optimist with rc-jjard 
to India <loes not ludd {^ood, where every industry that 
is lost is at ojiee replaced in its pro<lucts by forei^i 
goods, and is by so much a permanent loss to the 
means of subsistence of the working masses, and an 
added bunion on tho.se classes which arc every day 
trained in increasing numbers to use, and therefore 
compelled to buy, such goods. 

There are .some pe(»plc. again, who assert that this 
loss is made up by the opening of new channels of 
industry, jts is evidenced by the increasing activity of 
bazaars. Ihu oven if depots are every year opened 
out, and more workshops are seen in largo towns, it is 
a mistake to suppose that they compen.sato for the 
indigenous imlustrial pursuits that are being lost one 
after another. These depots arc merely storehouses of 
foreign wares, and these worksiiops are the very places 
in which the practical but soiontilically and technically 
untrained native workman is employed to put together 
or combine in a whole the component parts, prepared 
in European factorie.s, of the article which the consumer 
in Imlia requires for immediate use. This process is 
mistakenly supposed Ut be a new industry. It is 
nothing of the kind. lake the boot-making business 
in several parts of Imlia. It locally turns out a largo 
number of boots, which the cdticated native, preferring 
to bo shod in the Exiropcan style, buys from a .so-called 
native workshop, at once satisfying his slender means 
and patriotic impulse. In doing so ho tliinks ho buys 
a native-made article, the whole profit of which would 
remain in the country if a foreign Governjuont did not 
drain part of it away for administrative purposes. All 
the same, ho is himself paying on that very article 
to foreign manufacturers an immense profit, for the 
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prepared tops, the soles, the buttons, the eyes and tlie 
lace, the elastic, the (Inead, tlic tacks, and tl.e very 
needles and haniniers and other to«»l.s with which they 
are put together, all conic from abroad. Wliat he docs 
pay to his own country on that hoot is the more labour 
wage of ptifting tliese things together, and po.ssibly a 
bare tnargin of profit to the native wholesale merchant 
who imported those .several component jiarfs. Tlie 
mistake in this case which the educated laiyer un- 
knowingly Hounder.s in. and the nnlucrafive’ return 
which accrues to tlic .scientiHcally untraineil workman 
for his diligent toil, j-ear in and year out. arc the 
results of the absence of that teclinical education which 
IS the only means by which a .single pair of boots can 
eventually, if ever, he really made in India. When that 
happy era arrives. 1 think the cilucated native of to-day. 
if living then, would find tliat after all it was not tlie 
administrative charges of a foreign (lovernment, that, 
made his country so deplorably poor that it coul.l not 
battle with the first ravages of a famine at the close of 
the nineteenth century, but that its liclplos-sness came 
from witliin the country itself, and that he himself was 
the largest contributor to his country’s impt>vcrishnient 
in that he resisted the replacement of a meretricions 
and hollow education by a sound cotirse of teclinical 
instruction. 


Again, it is often urged that the want of metal and 
fuel in India is an insurmountable bar to manufac- 
turing industry. That it is a disailvantagc I fully 
grant, but the cheap labour of India is a powerful 
compensation. The irulnstries that are flourishing in 
India prove this to the hilt. These are flio cotton 
and other mills, tlie fountlries, tlio breweries, the cigar 
factories. That all tlie.se in the initial stage were, 
and most of them even now arc, owned by Europeans, 
unmistakably points to the fact that .in whatever 
industry European capital and energy and skill have 
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Ihh’H spent, in tliat particular industry at least this 
supposed invincible <lefect has been overcome. As a 
further illustration of this arjjument I sliall point to 
tlic fact that even the prochtets from such material as 
ean host j»row from the nature of the Indian soil, and 
by sueli manipulation as her people are best adaj)ted, 
whether from loni; us;>ge or from ccouoniic conditions, 
to o.sercise, are being turned to pr<dit by the foreign 
trailer, beeauso tlio native, for want of tcclmical train- 
ing, and of the confidence and other htisiness (jnalitics 
wliieli such training begets, is unable to keep tho 
industries that produce tlieni to liitnsolf. Tea, eoH'cc, 
indigo, and crertain drugs arc evident examj)k\s. Fish 
and fruit, such as ])lantains and mangoes, which are 
destined to hccome before long — htit not until Kviropean 
(capital and cnlorprisc shall turn in that direction — 
a large export trade, are to-ilay practically wasted in 
largo ipiantitics. heeansc from one ciul of India to the 
i>ther there is not a native trained in tho rudimentary 
art of tamning edibles. This serves to show that tlio 
main bar to. say, some at present small Indian fruit- 
s(‘Ilcr or Hshmongor bee()!iiing the atlluent master of a 
gnait export trade in Hsh or fruit, is the want of tceh- 
ni(!al knowledge to preserve, and can, or bottle, liis frtiit 
or fish. That, however, whielt directly illustrates tlio 
contention that even a product of cxchisivc native 
growth and make is largely monopolised by foreigners 
for tlio purposes of profitable export, is tlie large Euro- 
pean trade tliat has ooino into existence in recent years 
in sucli articles as chutnees and curries, pickles and 
other condiments. Tho native makes it wholly and- 
solely in tho old fashion. If there are new varieties 
they arc made to the order of European masters or 
agents. They aro sent hero in bulk and in crude shapes 
at little over cost price, which pays tho labourer’s wage, 
and scarcely more than tho subsistence allowance of 
his fellow-countryman who employs him in a primitive 
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workshop devoid of auy iiiodcru appliances or aj>])arrttus. 
By the time they are placed on tlic table of the English 
household they are distributed by the English iinpoiter 
in bottles with elegant designs, one of which 1 picked 
up last Easter in an ordinary grocery store in Ramsgate. 
For evident reasons 1 f>mit the name aiul the address 
of the company selling it, but that is not necessary to 
the elucidation ol the tact, that whereas an article of 


exclusive Indian make yiehled to the native manu- 
facturer a bare profit over the cost price, to the more 
enterprising and skilled Englisli victualler, who from 
his training is able to detect in it an attractive article 


of popular consumption if properly prepared for the 
shop window, it Iiits become a source of great wealth. 
I could multiply sucli instances without limit to prove 
that the want of technical instruction is at the root, 
not only of the lo.ss of most of India’s industries, but 
ot much of that poverty and helplcssnc.ss under which 
slio labours. 


I here is in the country the raw produce, and also 
the labour, necessary for industrial ptirsuits. The 
excellent catalogue of the economic products of the 
Bombay Presidency, published by that great friend and 
well-wisher ot India, Sir George Birdwood, proved as 
far back as thirty-five years ago, of that part of India, 
what is true of many other parts, that her raw material 
wealth is practically unbounded in quantity and rich 
in variety. Other larger works in the same direction, 
published at later dates, have brought within the roach 
of students of Indian economic products the widest and 
fullest knowledge. The artistic and scientific faculties, 
too, of the native of India are of a liigh order, which 
have evoked the praise of many competent judges and 
observers. They have ahvays excelled not only in 
hereditary and indigenous arts, but whenever they have 
turned their attention to it they have in many coses 
shown superiority of skill in arts imported from the 
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West, ami an aptitude for convertin" tliom into profit- 
able in<lustries. To ^ivc just »)ne case I would mention 
the great plu)lograpluc business reared up in India by 
the Ilaja Deen Dayal. This gentleinan’s diligent and 
trained pursuit of photography had been for years 
known in several ])arts of India, but I was not prepared 
to fijul that great perfection of the art which ho had 
attained until I saw lust January samples of his work 
in his newly opened depot in Bombay. His portraits 
and pictures, in style and finish, and in other artistic 
merits, are equal to the best that one could find in any 
European photographic establishment. But what struck 
me even more than tins artistic excellence of hLs work 
wius the elegantly comfortable, yet bnsiness-liko, sur- 
roundings ot his studio, and liis own modest and 
intellectual ctuivorsation on many economic and indus- 
trial topics, ail tending to show how an educated native 
ol India, if brought under the influence of technical 
instruction, is thoroughly capable of developing any art 
or scientific calling into a profitable and pleasurable 
industry lor himself and his countrymen. 

Now this paper has lengthened out considerably 
beyond what I intended when I first undertook to 
write it, and still it has but touched the fringe of the 
important .subject it ileals with. My treatment of it 
hn.s been hurried and crude, but still I have, I hope, 
been able to show you, by a few figures, ai'gumcnts, and 
illustrations, that, on the one hand, there is scarcely any 
technical instruction imparted in India, and that, on 
tlie other, that it is India’s greatest need from more 
points ol view than the economic. All-important os this 
point is, I submit that if, its I firmly believe, a system 
ot technical instruction widely diffused throughout the 
country were to load to a higher appreciation of Britain’s 
domination over India than is at present to be found, 
that of itself ought to prove not the least of those 
impulses under which her administrators ore bound, 
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without liirther delay, to do all that they can to furnish 
her with the means of developing the vast natural 
resources ot the country and the iiulustrial and artistic 
faculties of her literally teeming millions, than whom 
no more industrious, patient, provident, tractable, and 
loyal people anywhere exist within the wide range of 
the British Empire, 
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Cfn$M9 Conxmiuioner (or India) 


To treat of a subject of so very special a character in 
a series of papers purporting to refer to tlie general 
features of I lie liritisli Empire appears altogetlier incon- 
sistent. We nuist take into eonsitlcration, ho^vevor, 
llie fact that India ouglit not to bo regarded as a 
single country, except in reference to the one universal 
fcattire of Hritish rule. In all other respects, whether 
on geographical, ethnical, or otlier grounds, it must 
bo taken to be a more collection of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, kept in position by outside influences, not by 
mutual attraction, and lacking, accordingly, all the 
factors which go to form what wc know in the present 
day as nationality. 

The British Government is responsible for the re- 
pression of the manifestation of the racial, religious, 
and other animosities which in bygone days kept the 
dirt’orent communities apart, and prevented the growth 
of any general bond throughout the country. It is 
this responsibility which amply justifies the use of the 
title Imperial in relation to our rule over India; and 
the action taken by the GoYcrnmeut on the one hand, 
and by the people of this country on the other, in the 
face of a calamity so intense and widespread as the 
famine which in 1 897 afflicted our great Dependency, 
proves that wo are fully sensible of that responsibility 
and have no intention of evading it. In former days 
a famine, apart from the actual misery to the masses, 
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meant the relaxation of bonds of social order. Villages 
were pillaged for food. an<l under tlio shadow of this 
pretext, hands of professional robbers pursvied their 
trade undisturbed owing to tljc general paralysis of 
the authority of the ruling powers. Often, again, a 
State weakeneil by fuinine fell a prey to a stronger 
and Ic.ss afilicted neighbour: whilst, owing to the want 
of communications, even had the will to aid been pre- 
sent among the numerous petty States into which India 
was then divided, the power to throw supplies into the 
reach of a sutiering pojndation was ab.sent. 

The consolidation of the countr}- which we know 
as India, a term so wide in scope tliat it remains far 
beyontl tiie ct)mpreliension of tiio average inhabitant 
of the country even at tliis day, lias converted a local 
calamity, like the famine, into a matter of Imperial 
concern, and no part of our Eastern possessions is 
entirely exempt from the obligation of assisting in 
the alleviation of the distress of another. This fact, 
together with tlie interest which the famine has ex- 
cited in England, justities, perhaps, the inclusion of 
my subject among those which have been already 
dealt witli by myself and others in the present scries of 
papers. 

The first points we have to consider, then, are the 
cause and nature of a famine. The main object of 
the cultivator in India is ditterent from that of his 
English compeer. Here, owing to our climate, the 
farmer has to do what be can to get the moisture 
in the soil down to a reasonable limit, and the rain- 
fall witli which he has to contend is spread over 
the greater part of the year. At least, it is at no 
time safe for us to lend away our umbrella for more 
than a few days at a time. Now, in India the chief 
want is water in the soil, so that the crops which have 
to struggle against the burning heat may be refreshed 
from below, or' they come up stunted and soon wither 
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away. In but few purls of the country can dependence 
tor the water-supply be placed on other than the 
rainfall. Hut this, again, is not bountifully spread 
over the whole twelve Jiionths, but, as in all tropical 
countries, is perio<lieal, or restricted to certain seasons. 
In some tracts there are two or more short rainy 
seasons; elsewhere there is but one, and that generally 
a longer and heavier one. The main fact to bear in 
mind is that il the fall bo \mpri>pitious eitlier in 
amount or in distribution, there is no hope for a 
change until the ne.\t season comes round. The 
country may be dividetl into tracts of light, heavy, 
ami insignilicant rainfall ; and it is in the zones of 
uncertain tail, and not necessarily in the tracts of light 
rainfall, that taminc is more likely to oecttr. 

It turther happens tlnit the lieaviest pojiidation is 
found where the tall is heaviest, ami that other things, 
sucli as the laeilities for artiticial irrigation, being etpial, 
the population tends to got more sparse as the rainfall 
diminishes. At the same time we ouglit to remcinher 
that ihero are two classes of density, or weight thrown 
upon the soil, viz., the merely nninerieal and the more 
important economic weight. In India, for instance, wo 
lind 70 per cent, of tlie country with only 87 persons to 
the square mile, whilst the rest supports about 400 to 
that area. But India grows its own food. In England, 
whore wo find a far greater density, about 500 to the 
mile, only about u thinl of the population lives upon 
what is su})plied directly by the country, and the 
rest by tho exchange t>f minerals or manufactured 

goods for food, the produce of tho non-manufacturing 
foreigner. 

We have next to boar in mind tho fact that tho 
greater part of tho Indian population, except the lowest 
classes and tho denizens of tho coast, is almost entirely 
vegetarian. Tho only animal food in universal use is 
milk and its allied products. For tho rest, tho people 
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in many countries, including all those of heavy rain- 
fall. trust to rice. ELsewliere, millet of one sort or 
another is eaten, with pulse and vegetables. Wheat 
i.s the staple tooil of only a few millions in the 
north-western portions of India. As no other count ries 
grow millet to an extent that would allow of their 
becoming a standing resource to any consi<lcrablc pro- 
portion ol the Indian pt)pulation in case (»f a lailure 
of crops in the latter country, it is e;usy to see that 
India must rely mainly on its own resources for its 
annual supply. There is but slight opening for wheat, 
and maize seems the only staple foo<l which could be 
laid down with advantai^e from jibroad. 

Facts such as the abt»ve prove the importance in 
the economy of the country of agriculture, and with it 
the simple form of pjisture which represents dairy- 
farming in India. Some 6 o per cent, of the people 
are directly dependent upon cultivation for their living, 
and some 20 per cent, more are indirectly indchted to 
Mother Earth in the same way. The tillage of their 
fields Ls carried on by oxen, not horses, so that the 
draught and the milch cattle are inseparahly connected 
with agricultiire. When the crops fail, .so does tho 
forage, and with it hoth food and tlrink. Tlic propor- 
tion of people living in towns is insignificant, compared 
to that in this country. The hulk of the community Is 
collected in village-bodies, each indcpeiulent of the rest, 
with its own tract of land, its own supply of petty arti- 
sans, standing ami falling with the prosperity or the 
reverse of the peasantry. The latter is, for the most 
part, in practically permanent possc.ssion of a sort of 
family estate, varying in extent according to tho nature 
of the climate — that is, large in the zones of light ruin ; 
small where tho heavier fall and greater certainty 
allows a larger return from a smaller area. Tho 
whole of his life is regulated by custom and tradition, 
much of wliich, as I hav’c pointed out elsewhere. 
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has tlie additional sanction of religion. He, by pre- 
ference, holds Init little intercoiir.se with the world 
beyond his village. His caste, to which he is born, 
and from which he cati never escajie until death 
open.s the passage to a new life, rules supreme over 
his moral and social position. He is not permitted 
to sink below it any more than to rise from it to a 
higher rank in the social scale. It is owing to the 
caste .system that in India there is no State provi- 
sion for the poor in ordinary times, and only in stress 
of famine are public funds required to meet a demand 
for support. Then, indeed, the private resources of 
the camntry, always open to dole-giving rather than 
to what we here recogni.se as cliarity, are unequal to 
the Imrden. The religious mendicants, the village 
labourer and the petty artisan, who depend ujx>n 
the yearly allowance of grain from the villagers in 
the country, and in the town on the fitful custom of 
those almost equally atVeeted by the rise in food-prices 
which heralds tlie coming scarcity, are the first to feel 
the pinch of distress. The lower classes begin to 
waniler to the towns in search of the gifts which gene- 
rally issue from a source which the famine dries up. 
Many of these unfortunates die on the road. The 
diminution, or even change, of diet, the dearth of whole- 
some water and the generally unhealthy conditions of 
a year of short rainfall, tend to spread disease and to 
lead to outbreaks of fever or oven cholera, cau.sing a far 
greater mortality than actual starvation. The birth- 
rate, also, decreases jis the death-rate rises, not owing 
to the diminution of possible parents alone, b\it to the 
dimini.shed reproductive power of those atVcctod by the 
scarcity. With the restoration of normal conditions, 
there is nothing more remarkable in Indian life than 
the rapidity with which the birth-rate rises, cultivation 
spreads, and the population casts off the outward mani- 
festations of the terrible time through wliich it has 
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passed. History tells u.s that in tlie days heforc Britisli 
rule, and even in tlie earlier ycar.s of onr occupation, 
this was not the case. I shall now pass on, therefore, 
to tlio mctliods by which the Government proceeds t(. 
combat, prevent, or miti;jate the famine. 

The experience of one hundred and thirty years 
under British rule has shown us that in the tracts 
more liable to failure of the ii.snal rainfall ilian else- 
where, that failure reaches tlie extent which causes 
famine once in twelve years, .so that a famine of more 
or less intensity may be expected somewhere or other 
m India every four years. It must he understood, 
ot course, tliat in mo.st cases the distress is confined 
to a comparatively small area, and that often a far 
onger period than those I have mentioned intervenes 
hetwoen the seasons of distress. It is only witliin tlie 
last thirty years, however, that ilie Government has 
deliherately taken the chance of tiic occurrence of a 
famine into account as a cpiostion of ordinary administra- 
tioii. an.l made provision sxccordinjjly. The --roat famine 
of 1876-77, the only one with which I had personally 
to deal, was the occasion of long and far-reaching 
inquiries, ending in tlio elaboration of the system o? 
relief which is now enabling the local authorities 
to grapple with the enemy in a way the cfliciency of 
which is far beyond that of any former experience. In 
the first place, for the last twenty years some provision 
has been made in the Btidgct in regard to famine. If 
there was no aetiinl distress calling for State relief, the 
sum available for the purpose was expended on protec- 
tive works or devoted to the reduction of debt, a mea- 
sure by which the credit of the Indian Government 
was raised, so that, when necessary, it could borrow 

again at a lower rate of interest to a like or greater 
amount. 

The protective works montioned above are mainly 
of two kinds. First, the provision of means of irriga- 
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tiou, eitlici* iVoni tlie great snow-fed rivers of the 
north by gigantio head works of which Sir James 
Lyall lias given so graphic a description, or by storage 
of the rainfall in suitable resen-oirs, or by daniTuing 


up large rivers depending upon that fall for their 
supply, so that the surplus of one season is made 
availal>lo for a year or two later. Tlicn, again, in tracts 


where there are no such natural facilities, advances are 


made to the peasant holders for the sinking of wells, 
by whi<!h. in ordinary years, from three to eight acres 
of good land can be made, under the garden cultivation 
for which the Imlian agriculturist is famous, to provide 
a lu(;rativc addition to the family resources in a good 
season, and to gi'ow a supply of vegetables or forage 
in times of drought. After irrigation, which, in spite 
of the confident assertions of some of its enthusiastic 


advocates, is only possible in a comparatively small 
portion of India, comes facility of communication, espe- 
cially by railway. Hy the extension of the main lines 
and the junction witli them of more local systems, the 
whole country is linked together in a way that allows 
the good harvest of one tract to be brought within 
reach of the tracts suffering from Iqss of crops. In old 
times aiul even down to 1879, the railway system of 
India was chieHy <lircctcd to joining together the prin- 
eipal seaports and the strategical centres of Upper 
India. Meanwhile, very imich luvs since been done 
in other parts of the country. There is now hardly 
a single tract liable to failure of rain which is not 
within hail of one or other of its more fortunate 


neighbours. Not only, therefore, is the abundance of 
the latter made of service to the former in times of 


dearth, but throughout the country the effect of freer 
communication has been on a lino with that of the 


repeal of the Corn Laws in this country in levelling the 
price of food products, raising them where formerly 
the surplus over the needs of the locality had to 
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rot for u-iuu of moans of transport, :ui 4 l l-ovorini- ihom 
in tlio tracts of uncertain raitifall, wlioro forim riv the 
very Hrst apprehension of scarcity was aecoinputiiod by 
an inordinate rise in local prices. 

iUl those provisions at the public expense are such 
that it must bo loft to tlio people tltems4>lvos to profit 
>y or leave alone. Tlie Governinont has n<*xt to pro- 
vide itself with information in anticipation of a famine, 
so that the measures it may he n-quirod to take at a 
later period may be adequate and suitable. With this 
ol'jeet, every di.striet. as the unit of administration is 
tenned. is duly surveyed in re^mrd to its .soil, water- 
supply, main products, proportion of cattle. Equally 
iinportaut, too, is ati accurate kt)owled«,m of the nature 
Jind soetid di.stribution ui the population— what classes 
arc carclul cultivators and well up in the world, what, 
are thriltless and ne«,digent, what proportion look only 
jo cultivation for their snb.sisienco. ami what proport i«m 
live hy minor industries which are likely to be tem- 
porarily .stran^ded by a season of famine ' From such 
a sun-cy it can bo approximately esfiinufed in what 
niiinber, and in what order, people are likely to fall into 
serious want if the cnips fail throughout the district. 

lom this record the Government proceeds to maj> out 
( 10 district into circles of inspection, of such a .size that 
a single supervisor can easily manage to look after the 
condition of the peojilc in time of famine. The avail- 
able start of orticials from wliich the supervisors cun be 
selected is then reviewed, and rough estimates ina4lc of 
I 10 numlier required, if any, t<i supplement them from 
other parts of the country. Finally, the important duty 
remains of investigating, through the local engineer, 
t le work that can ho found for the employment of the 
poorer classes of labourers thrown out of their ordinary 
groove by a famine. The object aimed at is to get 
plans and surveys of all works likely to bo of per- 
manent public utility to the neighbourhood which entail 
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the einplovinont oi a larjjt* uiiioiiDt of unskilled labotir. 
The plans and estimates arc kept at hand till the time 
arrives for puttin" the works into cxeeulion. 

For ‘jencral <niidanco in the administration of the 
operations connected with the famine, much of which 
is necessarily new to most of the officials engaged, a 
code is prepared, containing directions on general lines 
for each province. In consideration, however, of the 
vast ditVeronco between the several parts of India in 
population, physical features, and so on, a wide latitude 
is «dven the local authorities in matters of detail, and 
in this respect, as in most others, the system has to 
bo one of remarkable elasticity, and the responsi- 
bility for its efficiency is thrown tipon the ])rovincial 
juithorities. 

Wo have now to consider those anticipatory arrange- 
ments mobilised to meet the enemy. The weekly rain- 
fall tables show how tho seiuson is ttirning. If a short 
fall be likely, the danger signal is hoisted by the grain- 
dealers, wlio at once raise their prices. This move is, 
as matters now stand, at once met by the countcr-movc 
of grain-dealers in tracts of plenty, who povir in their 
grain to share in the higher prices, with the result that 
tho rate falls to normal again. Kut tho responsible 
officials of tho district cannot rest on this. If tho rain 
st ill holds ofl'. there comes a time when every drop and 
shower is of consequence and may make or mar the 
whole harvest. Frequent tours under canvas then 
become necessary, in order that tho condition and 
feeling of tho masses may bo ascertained, and that by 
personal influence panic may bo averted. When all 
hope is over and tlio lowest classes begin to wander 
about for work or doles, especially seeking tho larger 
towns, it becomes necessary to set in motion tho system 
of State relief, for which, as above described, prepara- 
tions have long been made. 

We must hero refer to the leading principles on 
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which relief of this nature has to be ffiven. On the 
very threshold of the question stand two main con- 
siderations: first, that the individual cannot obtain 
relief without State intervention; and, secondly, that 
he results of that intervenlion are not other than 
benehcial to him. In India, at all events, the former 
point presents little room f<,r doubt. The famine is an 
aggravated agranan catastrophe, while the State, fortu- 
nately, is in the position of gtuieral landlord, with all 
the duties and rc.sponsibilities attached to that position. 
Ihen. again, the calamity is so beyond control, so fai- 
rtac ling in its results, and spread over such wide areas 
and so vast a population, that practically the rrreater 
part of the community is deprived of its ordinary re- 
sources, and the employment of most of it, whether 
agricultural or industrial, is for a time entirely sus- 
pended. As to the second consideration, it must he 
borne m inmd that the long period of peace and Hrm 
-dimni.st ration which Inus elapsed since the British took 
over le country, wliilst raising to a reinarkahlc desrrec 
le general standard of living, has not tended to 
“ultipjy the resources of the people, but only to in- 
ciea.se t 10111 that is to say, the people are as devoted 
to agriculture as ever; and this sentiment has been 
s crec yy our systoin ol a<liiunisturing tlie unoccupied 
or waste lund.s for the public weal. The greater part 
y ^ bc.st land, except in the very wildest part of 
India, is now in occupation, and instead of the laud 
wanting tillers, as was the case in former times, the 
peasants m some parts are actually competing for land. 

The time is approaching, therefore, when the hand- 
to-mouth existence which a tropical climate renders 
both possible and largely prevalent, must give place 

which tiiritt and forethought occupy a 
lagher position, and when the abundance of one year 
has to be set aside for the possible needs of a year of 
short harvest. Quito apart, then, from tlic question of 
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demoralisation and abuse associated with profuse and 
ill-directed charity — results far more serious when tlic 
resources thus squandered are drawn from tlie public 
treasury than when the comparatively scattered eftorts 
of {)rivatc charity are in qvicstion — it is obvious that any 
ott'orts of the State must be free from the slij'htest 
tendency towards the discouragement of those qualities 
whicli alone enable a growing agricultural population 
to maintain life at a standard which experience in 
India, as everywhere else within the pale of modern 
civilisation, sltows to liave a constant tendency to rise. 
In onh-r to attain this end, the State must Ijavc a 
thoroughly detinite conceptiiui ot the limits it prtipi^ses 
to place on its own action as a relieving agency. The 
Government of India has not left much room for doubt 
in regard to this. As far back as 1868 it was laid 
down that the State accepts the responsibility of pre- 
venting, by every means in its power, all death from 
starvation. On this principle is based the system of 
famine administration. The sttulent must carefully noto 
that there is no profession of attempting to prevent any 
surtcring but that dangerous to life ; nor, again, is there 
hold out any intention of generally relieving the whole 
population aft’ected. The main object is to bring within 
the reach of all tho means of earning a subsistence. 
This object having been attained, tho resjwnsibility of 
tho State towards tho aftlieted members of the com- 
munity may reasonably bo called upon to give way to 
that which, as trustee of the public resources, it owes 
to the general body of laxpaj'crs. In tho circumstances, 
a moral obligation is imposed ttpon tho State not to 
devote those resources to any purpose less emergent 
than the saving of life. 

Tho chief difficulty in applying these principles 
lies in tho vast population to bo dealt with and tho 
absence of agency competent to conduct individual 
inquiries, which are tho first essentials in a sound 
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system of relief. There are no local Boards accus- 
tomed to deal with relief all the year round as their 
principal duty, or to act on behalf of the public as 
distributers ot local funds over public undertakiiK^s 
Ao special a^a-ncy could he called into e.xistencc "o 
meet the emergency owing to the want of sidlieient 
supervision, without which, as our experience shows in 
mournful abundance, neglect, petty peculation, if not 
extensive corruption, is sure to prevail. 

It is necessary, accordingly, to substitute for 
individual iiKpnry .some broad, general means of 
selection, automatic in its action, and throwin*' the 
responsibility of rejection upon the applicant. "^Now, 
m the case of the enormous majority of those who 
have to be .sujiported, the test of necessity is the 
demand for a task sucli as the apjilicant can per- 
form without difficulty upon a “living wage,” or the 
remuneration which is enough to keep him alive. A 
test of this sort saves life, silts out the people who are 
not m actual need, and results in work of permanent 
utility to the locality. It must not ho forgotten, in 
connection with this plan of relief, that in India, 
throughout the lower classes— and it is for them 
that provision must mainly be made — women and 
children habitually work at the hereditary family 
calling out of <loors nearly the whole year round, 
lliey are therefore concentrated on work to which they 
arc accustomed and where they can bo kept under 
supervision as to their physical condition, and can also 
luace the aged, weakly, or otherwise unfit incnibers of 
the family in the refuges which alwa^'s form a sub- 
sidiary adjunct to the works, so that the family system, 

winch 18 a very marked feature in Indian society, need 
uot be broken up. 

The first steps, however, in famine administration, 
are directed to getting these classes on to tlie public 
works. Most of the mortality from actual starvation 
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which occurs in a famiuc arises from the habit, already 
mentioned, of wandering aimlessly about the country. 
Whether the indigent should be collected in large 
airffrei'atcs on central works of considerable extent, or 
set to execute comparatively small works close to their 
own homes, is a question which depends almost entirely 
upon local coinlitions connected with sanitation, water- 
siipply, climate, and the like. On the whole, our 
general inclination is to concentrate as much as 'pos- 
sible, partly on account of the better medical super- 
vision, partly liecause the larger works atVord better 
an<l longer employment for tlic families requiring it. 
Kvery largo work has its hospital lines, its sanitary 
arrangements — including a guard over the water-supply, 
as the proclivity of the Iiulian to drink foul water is 
one of his most ineradicable characteristics — its lines 
for the artisans, weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and so 
on, together with the special quarters for the classes or 
individuals who arc not called upon to do any task for 
their supp(*rt. The making and mending of tools, bar- 
rows, baskets, Ac., occupy the time of the artisans, and 
the weavers, again, are set to provide, out of materials 
supplied by the State, nil the sheets, blankets, and 
clothing required by their neighbours in misfortune 
on the works, A largo famine sottleinont, thoreforo, 
becomes a complete community in itself. Even the 
shopkeeper is nob absent, though little but food is 
sold by him. At the same time, such is the force of 
custom, that I have found vendors of cheap glass 
armlets and like ornaments on the works, doing a 
certain amount of trade with those who had managed 
to scrape together a little out of their wage for luxury. 

The question to which the mention of these shop- 
keepers leads up is the much debated one as to whether 
or not the State should provide the food supply, or 
whether the matter should be left to private enter- 
prise. The decision has boon emphatically, and in 
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my opinion riglitly, in favour of private a'^enc}-. Of 
course there arise occasionally cases in which lc»cal 
(lifficxilties make it necessary for the State to assist 
actively in bringing the supplies to the place where 
they arc wanted. The main principle, however, now 
is that private enterprise, with the stimuhis of self- 
interest, may be trustetl to meet the demand and to 
arrange for its satisfaction. The merchant knows far 
better than the official the extent and whereabouts of 
the available stocks of food ; ho commands the means 
of transport, through his widespread agencies all over 
the countr}’, and can concentrate supplies more com- 
pletely and rapidly than any Slate department. On 
the other hand, the State knows better the extent and 
locality of the probable demand, and can give the 
earliest information about it. It can also helj) a good 
deal by relaxing the rules of traffic on State lines in 
favour of food products, and on occasion, as last year, 
cun reduce temporarily the frciglit -rates on such 
material. Finally, and best of all, the State can 
insure and localise the demand by means of the con- 
centration of the indigent on largo works and by 
providing all with the means of earning their food on 
them. In former times, no doubt, tlie arguments in 
favour of the direct action of the State in bringing 
food within reach of those for whom work was pro- 
vided were mucli stronger, because the means of 
communication were comparatively undeveloped. It 
is very different now, and the experience of the two 
last famine campaigns is very markedly on the side 
of leaving the undertaking in the hands of professional 
agency. 

So far, then, as the able-bodied and those accus- 
tomed to work of the above kind arc concerned, the 
system is free from any taint of pauperisation. The 
family system is maintained, and each member earns 
enough to support life. It is not to be supposed 
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thiU tlic wage oftored is equal to that obtainable for 
tliis work in onlinary times : but then, neither is the 
task deuiaiiflctl by any means as heavy. Both work 
ami pay are gra<luated according to the individual 
case, various scales being laid down by the super- 
intendents of the works, in accordance with general' 
instructions from the local authorities in each province. 
The usual provision is sligluly above that which is 
enough to keep boily atid sotil together, so as to allow, 
on the one hand, a margin for fuel, as each family, 
undt'r the (aisto system, cooks its own meals, and for 
the modicum ol condiments which is always necessary 
t<tr a diet almost exclusively vegetable. On the other 
hand, a margin is also required to meet the rare but 
still not tmknowii cases of contumacious refu.sal to 
work, or persistent and systematic " ca’ canny.” As 
lar as possible, the wages arc paid daily, a cotirso which 
entails a large supply of small coin, with the accom- 
paniment of a police guard to wjttch over it as well as 
to ket'p order generally in a work-camp whieh some- 
times contains the population of a fair-sized village 
or small town. This precaution is by no means super- 
fluous when the community includes a considerable 
mixture of the habitually vagrant and criminal section 
of the local population, who, as soon as the first distress 
is over and they have settled down to their new cir- 
cumstances, often keep things a bit lively for the more 
reputable of their companions in misfortune. 

1 he provisions above described for tho able-bodied 
of both sexes belonging to tho habittially wage-earning 
classes have to be supplemented, of course, by others 
for tho relief of the aged, tho infirm, and tho indigent 
of classes which are unable to undortako unskilled work, 
brom these no task is demanded beyond the perform- 
ance of light household duties about tho shelters, and 
from tho weavers, as already mentioned, tho working 
up of materials into blankets and wrappers for tho rest. 
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In most of the larger centres it becomes necessary also 
to establish orphanages or other means oi taking care 
of young children, who have either been abandoned by 
their parents or arc left for the daytime while the 
mother Ls at work. As a rule, however, these centres 
are formed near a largo town, both for convenience ot 
supplies an<l medical attendance, and because local 
committees can be there nominate<l from among the 
European and native inhabitants t«) take charge ot the 
administration of the operations, a task generally most 
willingly an<l efficiently performed. The wage system 
is not here applicable, so the necessary food, clothing, 
and shelter is provided for each of the main castes 
separately. The orphans or children remaining un- 
claimed by their parents wlurii the taminc is at an end, 
are then disposed of by the loeal committee, which 
includes representatives of all the chiet castes of the 
neighbourliood. As the caste of a child is generally 
known, that caste usually claims its own, and gets the 
children adopted by a neighbouring tamily. Failing 
this, some provision is ma<lc in a public institution ; 
but such contingencies sccui comparatively rare. In 
former years the Christian missionaries un<lertook the 
charge of those not claimed, but, untortunately, the 
baptism of a few raised a clamour amongst the bettor 
educated classes of the Hind\> community, and the 
Government felt bound, by its unfailing attitude of 
neutrality in matters of creed, to sol its face against 
this mode of solving the difficulty. 

The results of the famine do not end with the ce.ssa- 
tion of the drought. As soon as the rainy season 
declares itself, there is a general stampede ot all the 
agriculturists and field labourers to resume their here- 
ditary occupation. But most of the landholders who 
have been obliged to come on the works have also lost 
all their farm stock and have nothing in the way of 
either seed or cattle for the operations of the next 
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season. The Governinout has (o arrange, accordingly, 
for advances in rash or kind, for the purpose of en- 
abling tliem to make a fresh start. These loans arc 
either gratis or at a far lower rate of interest than is 
deman»led by tlic ordinary village inoney-lcndor. It 
is hardly necessary for me to sjiy that the State demand 
on account of land revenue is in abeyance, so far as the 
poorer classes are concerned, during the famine year, 
and on individtial inquiries, either (luring or after the 
stress, the amount due is remitted or allowed to be 
paid in at a later dale when the season has been more 
pr(»pitious, and after the family has regained its former 
position in the agricultural world. 

I liavc now touched cursorily upon the main 
features of the functions which the Slate has ns.signcd 
to its officials in regard to the relief of distress in 
time of famine. It will bo seen that there still re- 
mains ample room for the e.xcrcisc of private charity 
outside the limits reserved for the State, within which 
there must be no clashing of operations. The natives 
of India are proverbially an almsgiving people. In 
their largesse they exercise no discrimination, lus they 
believe that the merit lies in the act of giving, irre- 
spective of the object or result of the act. The practice, 
therefore, is generally that of numerous doles of in- 
dividually insignificant amount, but spread over a wide 
circle of recipients. Indiscriminate efforts of this sort 
are not, of course, to bo organised into a system, but 
some stops have been taken, both in 1877 and 1897, 
to form committees in the larger towns to administer 
relief upon a system more resembling that which 
is adopted in this country in cases of widespread 
need. What is known as "out relief” hero is not 
possible in India under State direction, as there is no 
agency to carry it out on dcBuite principles, and it 
would degenerate into far-reaching abuse. There is a 
tendency for all such efforts, public or private, to bo 
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^Tested frojji their obvious intout in <jrder to furnish 
political capital to classes who contribute not a farthin*' 
to the tunds collected for the purpose; and to prevent 
this and other diversion from the straight way of public 
benefit, the State has arranged that jwivatc charity 
should be directed into channels supplenientarv to those 
under the general scheme of operations organised on a 
general plan, but left largely to j>rivate agency to carry 
out. not irresponsibly but rationally, and so as to be of 
the most la^al benefit to the surtcrers and the indigem. 

In conclusion, regarding the famine and the cam- 
paign against it as not merely a local incident, but a 
matter of Imperial concern, let us consider for a 
moment the tie which links tlie Indian masses to a 
country so far distant, to a pcoj)le so materially 
difterent. From their point of view, if even from 
motives of self-preservation, it is a tie which it is worth 
their while to maintain. It is based upon tlie relations 
of two ditienuit types of cliaracter. one abounding in 
the very traits which the other mo.st lacks. The 
Indian, with all his excellent qualities, is strangely 
deficient in the integrity and self-reliance which we 
arc accustomed to look upon us the stock-in-trade of 
the young Engli.shman on which lie is to start in life. 
But there is another trait wlncli wc possess, though wo 
do not let it appear above the surface to the same 
extent as most oilier peoples: wo make no profession 
of good intentions or a civilising mission ; but, having 
done our best, wc arc content to take our stand upon 
the results. Now, to a population wliich, like that of 
India, has never since the dawn of history known even 
the shadow of political independence, hut has always 
been in subjection to some foreign power or other, 
a word or two of sympathy hears a far higher value 
than it does in the free and self-reliant atmosphore of 
the West. Such words have been evoked by the great 
calamity which is now afflicting enormous tracts and 
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vast populations in the Last, and in accordance with 
our wont we have hacked our words witli substantial 
proots that wo feel for the sutlbrers, an<I arc sincerely 
desirous of doing all in otir power to alleviate their 
trouble. ^V^itll the same object in view a few hundreds 
of our fellow-countrymen are struggling otit there with 
a hard task ; and. believe mo, the actual plivaical strain 
of famine administration, when the sky is of brass and 
the earth of iron, is not greater than that of the dc- 
pre.ssing efiect on the mind and temperament of the 
surrounding circumstances, the never-ending demand 
of misery to be relieved, the iiever-absent mass of 
sufleritig on all sides, an ordeal fnun which few escape 
uninjured. Hut they may succumb or wear themselves 
to the b(.ne in their etVorts to cope with the enemy, 
without tlieir self-saoritice having anything like the 
etVect upon the small number of Indians who are 
educated suilicicntly to express their feelings, without 
eliciting anything like the same amount of gratitude 
as will the spontaneous manifestation of national good- 
will which hnds expression, not (»nly in the Mansion- 
House Fund, but in contributions from colonics as far 
from India as Australia and t'anada, the very names 
of which are unknown to the mass of those to whoso 
succour the}’ have come. 


These manifestations prove to India, as nothing 
else will, that from this heart of onr Kmpire one ptilso 
throbs to the farthest o.xtremes; that difference of race, 
creed, and colour is as nothing when it comes, not 
merely to the fnlHIincnt of self-imposed Imperial re- 
sponsibilities, hut to the stretching forth the hand of 
aymi>athy. and recognising that wo have part and share 
m the fortunes of those who. witli ourselves, enjoy 
tho prestige of world-wide rule. The message tluis 
convoyed will gain many times over by tho knowledge 
that tho namo which heads the list of subscribers is 
that of tho only Englishwoman whoso title is familiar 
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to every household in India. It must be a sad reflec- 
tion to her who can recall such unparallele<l and 
glorious memories, that the year in which she com- 
pletes a reign longer than that of any of her prede- 
cessors on the tlirone should also liavc had to hear 
the impress of so terrible a calamity. It is, however, 
the hope of us all that she may be spared to witness 
tht restoration to prosperity and content of the largest 
of all the communities which, in every quarter of the 
globe, have risen or come to maturity under her long 
and beneficent sovereignty. 



HINDU WOMEN 

Ky KltrSIhVARAO BIIOI.ANATH DIVATIA 

OF AEIMKDABAI) 


iiiK present contHtion of Hindu women Inis been the 
subject of much controversy botli in Europe and iu 
India, and extreme views arc sometimes expressed by 
those enpgcil in the discussion. It will be our en- 
deavour 111 this paper to give an impartial account of 

the position which Hindu women hold in India at tlio 
present day. 

.Much has been done within recent years to promote 
foinalc education in Iinlia. but the education of girls is 
stil 111 a backward state. Among the higher castes, 
such as Ilrahmans. Banias. Kayasthas, and Kshatriyas. 
female educalion has spread to .some extent; a largo 
nuinbcr of girls attend vernacular schoi.ls, and a very 
small percentage receive Engli.sh education. Except 
among the liighor classes, however, the females are 
practically illiterate, ami know little beyond the narrow 
concerns of their daily life. They are. nevertheless, 
taugdit from their childhood such practical work as 
cooking and sowing, and thus become useful helpmates 
to their mothers, and to their husbands when they marry. 
Marry they must ; a Hindu girl must not remain un- 
married. One may find an old bachelor in India, but 
uovor an old spinster. Girls are generally married 
between the ages of ten and thirteen. There are 
howover, instances of delayed marriages. Amongst 
the Jams and some Banins in Western India, and in 
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Orissa and sonic other parts of Eastern India, the 
marriage of a girl is deferred till fifteen, sixteen, or even 
eighteen. Owing to this cu.sloiii of early marriage 
amongst the Hitalns, the education of girls, even 
amongst the higher classes, is very limited. Girls 
begin to learn at the age of six or seven. an<l they 
have to give it up at eleven, or twelve, when they are 
married. 

A thin petticoat and short jacket form the girl’s 
home dress in Western India, while in Bengal girls and 
women content thcin.selves with the sun, a long piece 
of cloth wound round the body, and covering it from 
head to loot. Women in India, as elsewhere in the 
world, are fond of trinkets an<l ornament; they use 
fragrant oil for the hair, and braid the hair up behiml, 
parting it in the centre at tlie forehead. Occasion- 
ally a flower or a small garland is tied over the braid. 
Jewellery used by girls is smaller in si^c and less in 
value than that used by grown-up women. 

Hindu girls in India have no voice in select ing their 
husbands ; the parents arrange the match for them. 
And a marriage once concluded is final and indis.solublo. 
Even the form of betrothal is considered to bo final, ami 
the only caste that allows a betrothal to be set aside is 
that known as the Nagar Brahmans, who allow an 
engagement to bo broken oft’ at any stage before the 
legalising ceremony is performed. When an engage- 
ment is broken oft’ among the people of this caste, the 
presents that have passed between the families are 
returned, and the parents of the boy and girl then 
look out for another suitable match. 

An unmarried Hindu girl is permitted various 
games and pastimes, and joins boys in games in which 
she can take a share. The Indian national games are 
various, and different in different provincc.s. There are 
some games, however, which are common to most 
provinces. They are not quite s^'stomatised like the 
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En;^^lLsh jramcs, but have the advantage of cheapness. 
After the ago of ten or eleven a girl seldom joins 
games meant for boys; it is considered nnmaidculy. 

Kukd is an outdoor game of wliieh Hindu irirls in 
Western India are fond. It is a game played by two 
or more with small pieces made of silver, ivory, wood, 
or elay, acconling to tlic means of the players. Tlierc 
are also other games resembling cliess and halma which 
girls often indulge in. But of all pastimes, that known 
as the ‘jaihti singing is the most interesting and graceful. 
It is a pastime peculiar to the women of Gujrat. The 
singers, all amatetirs. stand in a circle, and two of them 
lojid a song called ijarhn or narli. The others follow, and 
while singing they go round and round, beating time 
with the palms ot their hands, which are dccorate«l 
with tinkling bracelets. The special holidays on which 
the (jnrha is the favourite pastime are the Gauri holi- 
days ill August lor girls, and the Navaratri holidays 
in October for women. During the Gauri holidays, 
which extend lor about a week, girls give up taking 
anything which contains salt, and various special dishes 
willuuit .salt are cooked. In the mornings they go 
to the riverside tor a balli, after which they come 
homo and lake their meals, consisting of various dainties 
without salt; and then they sit down, never to rise 
until after the ovoiiing meal, wliich they finish by 
five o’clock. During all these five or six hours they 
remain sitting, enjoying ditVorent games that can bo 
played without rising. It is amusing to see them move 
from place to place without standing up : if they stand 
they frustruto the object of their vow ! On the first 
day they sow a sort of yellow grass in a small bamboo 
basket, and day after day they pour water over it, and 
worship it in the morning, after bath, and before meals. 
On the last day, when the grass has grown, they take it 
on their heads and go to the river and throw it in tho 
water. Tho holidays are closed on tho same evening 
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by a (jarha singing, in wliich girls, dressed in various 
colours and bedecked with ornaments and flowers, take 
part with joyous and innocent merriment, full of satis- 
faction at having pleased Gauri. 

Some time in August or September, groups of un- 
married girls are found in the cities and towns of 
Gujrat, clustering in the streets, each having a small 
cup full of hum kniii, a preparation like sattron, 
and putting a red mark on the forehead of married 
women whom they meet. All over India, Hindu girls 
imd boys delight in the red powder <luring the ho/i 
festival, a festival sacretl to the god of love, of which 
we find accounts in ancient Sanskrit works writ ten fifteen 
hundred years ago. Various vows and ceremonies, be- 
lieved to bring goo<l luck, are observed in tlie tliH'erent 
seasons by Hindu girls in ditiereiit parts of India. 

We now turn to the subject of the marriage of 
girls, which in In«lia, as elsewhere, marks the com- 
mencement of a new epoch in their lives. The 
ceremony itself is variously observed in ditt'erent ])ro- 
vinces, but it generally comprises a sucriKco to the fire, 
a sur\’ival of the Vedic sacrifice of the olden days. 
After l»cr marriage the girl generally remains with 
her parents, occasionally visiting and staying with 
her hu.sbaml’s family until she becomes familiar with 
them. By-and-by, she gets familiarised with her new 
home, and if the inmates are good and kindly, she lives 
in happiness. But unmixed good is rare, and there 
arc few families wliich are spared the miseries of 
occasional diH'eronccs and disputes. It must not, how- 
ever, be understood that the Hindu joint family is 
a home of perpetual misery. On the contrary, while 
differences and disputes are only occasional, members 
of Hindu joint families generally live in peace and 
amity under the head of the family. 

The daughter-in-law is expected to do much of the 
indoor work of the family'. She cooks the daily meals 
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and serves them, and she usually takes her o^vn meals 
after the husband and other members of the family 
liave taken their meals. Love does not precede but 
follows marriage in India, and generally the Hindu 
wife loves and honours her husbaml. and the feeling is 
reciprocated. 

A Hindu woman generally gets up before her 
husband, has the usual wash an<l bath, looks after 
the gods of the house, provides the flowers and incense, 
and tlicn takes charge of the kitcdien. There are some 
women who <laily go to the river for their morning 
ablutions. Cookery is an art which every Hindu 
woman is supposed to know, and generally does know. 
Even anuuigst the well-to-do chisscs, who can aflbrd 
to engage cooks, the women of the fatnily are ac- 
quainted with tins art. and very often help the cook 
in preparing special dishes. Amongst the Mahrattas, 
the serving of dishes forms a special part of women’s 
work, even if there is a cook in the family. In her 
hours of leisure a Hindu woman eitlier reads, or does 
sewing or knitting, if slie belongs to the higher classes 
of society. Her rending is generally confined to stories 
and newspapers, or inaga;dncs in her own vornacular, 
or to trnnsialions of ancient Sanskrit works. Even 
if she cannot read, She generally keeps herself usefully 
until evening, when she has again to prepare 
the evening meals. In the afternoon sho goes out 
to temples, and pays visits to friomls and relations. 
Women of the artisan classes aro usually able to help 
their husbands and fathers in their various occupa- 
tions ; tho Avife of a tailor, for instance, will often bo 
seen sitting by her husband, and doing tho same work 
as ho does. 

By-and-by, when a woman comes to bo a mother, 
and often sho becomes a mother at tho ago of fifteen 
or sixteen, her duties grow heavier. The Hindu 
woman usually selects her parental home for confine- 
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ment. where sli^e goes after the religious ceremony 
p escribed for the hrst pregnancy is performed at her 
husbands. The Hindu life is full of ceremonials. 
Iheso ceremonials commence at the birth of a child 
and contmue to be periormed during the life of a man 
on various occasions, until his death. 

birth of tlie 

child the Hindu woman returns to her husband's 
place, n here she is greeted with joy and welcome for 
the sake ol the new-born. If it is a boy tlie rejoicings 
arc all the greater, and the woman, the mother of the 
bo>^ IS fortunate and happy. If a woman brings forth 
prLs and no boys, or if she bears no children at all, the 

ft ^ ” * j 1 marriage, because 

a son IS considered n necessity by the Hindu reliffious 

code masniucl. as it is through the son that tlie fether 

rciiches heaven. Polygiuny, wl.icl. is idloived by the 

Hindu law, IS practised only in sucli cases ; the abuse 

Ion ■“ '>■><1 educated 

men set their faces against polygamy altogether. 

rhe art of training children is in a very back- 
ward state m India, but maternal affection goes a 
ong way to supply the deficiency of knowledge. 
Mothers are alive now to the importance of sending 
their boys to school and giving thorn the best eduoa- 

^ school among 

the higher classes to learn their vernaculars, and per- 
haps a httlo of English. And when the boy has 
oached the age of fifteen or sUteen. or the girl has 
reached the age of ten. the mother looks forward with 
^eat impatience and delight to the auspicious occasion 
when she wUl have the pleasure of celebrating the 
marriage of her darling. Women are fond of display- 
mg dresses and jewellery, and on occasions of weddings 
they will hire or borrow such as they cannot afford to 
purch^e. The great life-work of a Hindu woman is 
the celebration of her children's marriage, and if that 

2 A 
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passes oil’ smoothly anil successfully, she feels a true 
relief und pleasure ; her object in life is tulHlled ! 

Havin'; described the Hindu woman at home, wo 
may now try to describe her life out of doors. It may 
hero be mentioned that the Zenana system is prevalent 
in Sind, Uajputana, the Punjab, the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and Bengal; in other words, in these Northern 
Provinces where the Mohamedan rule lasted long, and 
whore Mohamedan customs influenced Hindu society. 
In tho .southern half of India, that is, Gujrat, Maha- 
rashtra. Bombay, and Madras, there is no strict Zenana 
system. In the towns of Southern India, and specially 
in the Mahratta country, Hindu females of all classes are 
.seen walking in streets without any attempt or dovieo 
to hide their faces from tho gaze of men. They do 
not generally come to such gatherings a-s prize dis- 
tributions, evening parties, and garden parties; yet 
on tho occjusions of weddings and national festivals 
they freely attend large and mixed gatherings. Tho 
Hindu woman in tho Deccan and Southern India goes 
out with her face uncovered to the river, to temples, 
or to meet her relations, and she joins wedding pro- 
cessions and great festivals ; and while travelling in 
railway carriages she occupies the same ears with men 
without any attempt to .shrink from the public gaze. 

Bef»)ro wo proceed further, wo may give a brief 
account of the dross of a Hindu woman. There is not 
much ditlerence between tho dross of a Hindu girl and 
that of a Hindu woman. Tho petticoat is common to 
both ; the jacket is simple in the case of a girl, but for 
a grown-up woman it is made into a tight-fitting bodice ; 
and the snri posses over the head, shoulder, and under 
tho arm, and is passed round tho petticoat and allowed to 
hang loose all round. Tho Mahratta woman has one 
end of tho sari tied behind, and every respectable 
Mahratta woman is supposed to have a shawl over the 
sari. In Bengal the petticoat and tho jacket are alto- 
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gether dispensed with, and the simple folds of the sari 
arc made to serve all purposes, covering the person 
from head to foot. A rnarrieil Hindu woman is 
supposed to have red kiim hum marks on lier forelicad, 
and tlie Maliratla woman tmist have a nose-riiu' in 
addition. Without tliis a woman may bo taken to he 
a widow. The Hindu woman is very careful about 
lier hair. She dresses it witli oil. and will on 110 
aceotint allow it to bo trimmed or cropped, for that 
is a sign of widowhood. Another mark of a married 
Hindu woman is the particular kind of bracelets which 
only marrietl women arc allowe<l to wear. The highly 
decorated woman wears not only bracelets, no.se-ring, a 
pair of earrings and a necklace, but has also pearls on 
lier hair, half-a-dozcn rings in the ears, rings on the 
fingers, silver anklets with tinkling heads over the feet, 
and silver toe-rings. The Hindu woman has no stock- 
ings or shoes, but recently .shoes have oojne to be used 
by some women of the progressive clas.scs. 

Divested of all these decorations, and wearing a 
siinple garment, is the creature known as the Hindu 
widow, who has been oftentimes described lus a living 
picture of silent suftering. Her miseries arc often c.\- 
aggerated in pictures drawn by foreign writers on Hindu 
social life and customs; but it cannot be denied that 
the condition of the Hindu widow is anything but 
happy. When wo speak of the Hindu widow -wo do 
not speak of the elderly matron with grown-up sons ; 
her life is comfortable enough ; and as mistress of the 
household she wields an authority which women in 
Europe never enjoy. Wo are speaking rather of young 
women who have been deprived of the solo means of 
their support by the death of their husband.s. Custom 
forbids their marrying again, and they are loft entirely 
dependent on the mercies of their mothers-in-law, who 
are seldom sympathetic, or of relations on whom they 
prove a burden. It must bo remembered that respect- 
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able Hindu women follow no independent calling, smd. 
except among tradespeople and artisans, they are solely 
dependent on their husbands, fathers, or brothers for 
food and raiment. It follows, therefore, that when 
they become widows, they feel their helplessnes.s and 
dependence on others if they have )io sons able to 
support them, and they generally pass their lives in 
the reliiupiishment of worldly concerns and in devotion 
to religiovis pursuits. 

There are ditierent rules for widows in ditlercnt parts 
of India. In some parts, a.s in the Deccan, she removes 
her hair, breaks her bangles and bracelets, and slmts 
herself up from all her male relations for a period of a 
year or more. In Bengal, however, the removal of the 
hair and the seclusion from male relations are unknown. 
In all parts of India, however, the lot of a Hindu child- 
Ic.ss widow is more or Ic.ss a hard one; she dresses 
poorly, lives abstemiously, ami keeps hcr.self away from 
weddings and festivitic.s. These remarks apply only 
to widows (»f the upper castes; among many of the 
lower cixstes Hindu widows arc allowed to re-marry. 

The ])ooplc of India get old much earlier than the 
people in colder climates. At fifty, a man or woman is 
considered old in India. At this ago the fortunate 
Hindu woman is surrounded by children and grand- 
children, who are always fond of the old lady of the 
house. The joint family system is usually kept up in 
Hindu homos, till the death of both of the parents. 
It is therefore usual to find an old woman or man at 
tho head of every family. Still respected and venerated 
by tho younger generations living conjointly with her, 
tho old lady of tho house is relieved of all active work 
except general superintendence, and often passes her 
hours in religious pursuits. Those of-them who can 
road their vernacular are often found in tho mornings 
engaged in perusing tho Mahd Bhdrata, tho Rdmdyana, 
the Bhagavad GUd, or some such work. Ablutions, long 
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prfl}ers and formal devotions, and various observances, 
often occupy most part of their time ; and thus 
according to the simple faith of their fathers and the 
instructions ot priests, old Hindu women prepare them- 
selves trom day to day for the life to come, in which 
lier Sasfra.'i teach her to believe. 

The object of life in the West is quite difi'erent 

from that in the East. In the West, men live for 

temporal happiness, while in the East, life is looked 

upon as simply preparatory to a higher state of bliss 

hereafter. Hence it is that every act of daily life 

among the Hindus is intermixed with religion, and 

uomen are more devoted to religion than men. It 

is true the religion of the Hindu woman consists in 

various vows, practices, prayers, and observances, often 

requiring great self-abnegation and even endurance. 

She believes in various gods and godde.sses. otters 

worship through priests in temples, makes pilgrimages 

to di.stant shrines. But for all this her faith is Hrm, 

and above all gods and goddesses she believes in the 

Great Jihayaian, the Ruler of the universe. The 

materialistic and agnostic theories which are slowly 

creeping into the minds of young educated men in 

India have not yet found acceptance amongst women ; 

the Hindu woman is a sincere believer in her ancient 
faith. 

Physically the Hindu woman is smaller tlian her 
sister in the West, and bigger than the woman of China 
and Japan. Her complexion is dark brown ; it however 
varies in the different provinces. In Bengal and Madras 
women arc darker than in Northern India. Gujrat, and 
the Deccan. The Punjab and Kashmerc boast of tall, 
handsome, and beautiful women. The Hindu woman, 
as a rule, has-boautiful dark eyes, luxuriant hair, and 
well-shaped liinb.s. Among the lower classes women 
are strong and able to do much hard work, such as 
fetching water from a distance of two or three miles, 
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drawing it from wells and tanks many feet deep, 
turning tlio Hour-mill, or Inisking the rice. Among 
higiier castes, liowever, Hindu women arc not strong, 
and early marriage and early motherhood often bring 
on early old age and feebleness. In her domestic 
virtues the Hindu woman is a model for the whole 
world. She is a loving wife, mother, daughter, and 
sister. vSho is obedient, sympathetic, and charitable; 
she does not indulge in the liabits of drinking or 
smoking; she is less given to the frivolities of life than 
her Western sister. If slio receives due intellectual 
culture, the Himlu woman is an iilcal woman. 

For the rest, progi-ess among Hindu women is only 
possible along the lines indicated by the conditions of 
their social life, and such progress is being eftected. 
High education is confined to a very liinitcti number 
of Hindu women in llombay and Bengal ; some ele- 
mentary education is now common among all Hindu 
women of the upper classes. The remarriago of 
witlows has been sanctioned by law, but is not yet 
popular. Bol3-gamy is rare, and is dying out, even 
among those special classes among whom it was in 
vogue. Many theistic creeds, like those of the Brahma 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj, are directing the attention 
of all Hindus to tlic religion of one God; social pro- 
gress goes hand in liand with these religious move- 
ments; and there has been perceptible progress and 
iinprovcinent in the general condition and status of 
Hindu women within the present century. 
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Nations grow umlor the influence of particular en- 
vironments. which really form llieir natural cliaracter- 
istics. The conceptions of good and evil, riglit and 
wrong, refined or vulgar manners, are to a certain 
extent conventional. Absolute goodness ]ia.s never 
been in the possession of any single nation. Still 
c\ery nation thinks that its social institutions and 
ethical canons — written or unwritten — are tlie best. 
Hence it is no wonder if European writers, who 
seldom have real insight into iMuslim harems, present 
to the public a terrible picture of the slate of woman 
m Islam. No one can elaim that all Islamic institu- 
tions are perfect. But, on the other hand, to say tliat 
a Muslim harem is a pandemonium of misery, where 
women are caged, like wild beasts, to toil and be 
tortured, is an assertion no less imaginaiy than any 
freak of fiction. There is no doubt that tlio Moha- 
medan women do not have the pleasure of free inter- 
course with men, outside the family circle, ils women 
do in western countries ; yet their lot is far from being 
one of anxiety and misery. On the contrary, they 
themselves just as much as any women in the 
world can do. The means of acquiring happiness 
in different countries may be different, yet the end 
arrived at, in such cases, will bo almost always the 
js just like a family, whoso members have 
diftorent tastes, and pass their lives in various ways. 
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Seclusion 

Seclusion of women from the society of men is 
univcrsjilly observed in Muslim countries all over the 
globe, varying only in its details, which are governed 
by local requirements. In some places it is less 
rigorous, and in others, it is strict and complete. In 
Arabia, for example, women go out, of course veiled, 
for purposes of shopping, or of praying in the mosque 
with men, while in India it is considered disrespectful 
for a Muslim lady to walk in the streets, unless she is 
advanced in years. It would not, perhaps, be out of 
place to give a brief account of the origin of this in- 
stitution. The moral status of pre-Islamic Arabs was 
exceedingly low, and the results of free intercourse 
between tlio two sexes were really shocking. The 
leaders of thought among the followers of the Prophet 
repeatedly urged upon him to put an end to the 
shameful state of society. But the great reformer 
was biding his time. Ho waited till ho saw that the 
ethical teachings of Islam took a firm root in the 
minds of the newly formed community. Ho then 
introduced gradual reforms to remove the abuses and 
to put a wholesome check upon unbridled lawlessness. 
The first step in this direction was an injunction to 
faithful women to observe proper clothing and not to 
disclose any limbs except the face and hands up to 
the wrists, and also not to expose their charms and 
ornaments to the public gaze.' but to cover themselves 
with extra sheeLs whenever they might go out, so that 
they might bo known as respectable ladies and saved 
from the insults of street ruffians.* Then the Prophet, 
practical in all his affairs, sot a good example by dis- 

' Chapter Mix — Light, ‘•Quran." 

> Chapter Ivil—CoDfcdemtea, “Quran.” 
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couraging the practice of unnecessary wandering about, 
and by encouraging among the women of his own 
house the liabit of staying at home, saying to them, 
“ Remain in your own homes and do not go about 
making a demonstration of yourselves, as they used to 
do in former times of ignorance." Tlic believers were 
ordered not to speak to the ladies in the Projihet's 
harem, or to ask anything of them except from be- 
hind the curtain. The example thus set was followed 
by the community at large, and a sort of salutary 
limitation was placed upon the freedom of intercourse 
between the sexes. In the lifetime of the Prophet, 
there never existed any entire isolation of women from 
the society of men. On the contrary, women used to 
go out freely, decently dressed, without covering even 
their faces. But as time went on, and the Arabs came 
in contact with other nations more subtle and puncti- 
lious on matters connected with family virtues, the 
laws of purity and feminino dignity became hard and 
fast, and observance of seclusion by women received 
the stamp of niislerity. The climatic iiiHiienccs, the 
conservatism and the proverbial laziness of the East 
all tended in the same direction. 


Domestic Femcitv 

If a Muslim lady, by force of habit ingrafted into 
her nature by the practice of centuries, has given up 
the pleasures of mixing with the people of the outside 
world, her life is not altogether monotonous nor by any 
means intolerable. She is the queen of her homo, 
whoso authority extends over all domestic aftairs. The 
government of the household is entirely committed to 
nor charge. Her voice is supremo there. In no de- 
partment of household government is anything done 
vathout her consent. If anything is required for her 
children, her husband, or anybody in the house, her 
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choice is often the best. She selects the material for 
her liusbaml’s clothes. The elegance and the style of 
a mans dress in the East, alwa^'s reflects the skill of 
his wife. She never allows her children to go out 
without seeing hcrselt if they are properly washed and 
nicely dressed. She }>ersonally goes to the kitchen to 
taste every dish, and to see that there is not too much 
or too little salt in its composition. If she finds fault 
tsith any food that dish is not served, and the servants 
get a scolding into the bargain. When tlic husband 
comes homo to dinner, she greets him with welcome. 
She helps him in taking ofl his juhha (a .sort of over- 
coat). She tries in every jwssihlc manner to humour 
him atid cheer him up if there is any sign of (Uyection 
visible in his oxpre.ssion, before they sit <lown together 
to (line. She religiou.sly avoids the mention of any- 
thing that might interfere with his digestion. Out of 
respect she docs not mention her husband's name nor 
does he ever mention hers, for it is not consistent with 
the etiquette of the East. When she wants a favour 
of her husband, .she knows how to get it. When- 
ever she finds him in good mood, she takes time by 
(ho forelock and achieves her object triumphantly. 
She also knows how to deliver a curtain lecture with 
as much effect as any woman in any part of the world. 
Feminine logic is just the same all the world over. 
So a Mu.slim husband often has to give in, simply 
saying, “ Is it possible to straighten the crooked rib 
(of which the woman is suppo.sed to bo made) without 
breaking it ? " when ho tries to persuade lii.s wife, in 
vain, on some point. Ono of tho groat weaknesses of 
Mohamedan women is to keep up faithfully every 
imaginable festival, whether it bo found in tho religious 
calendar or not — a custom which involves groat ex- 
penses. She is also fond of costly drosses and precious 
jewels. On these poinU, too, her husbands appeal to 
religion and reason proves to bo of no avail. In short 
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a Muslim l;idy has full authority iu the government of 
the house. Her pastime consists in works of em- 
broidery and in reading the “Arabian Xiudils’* and 
poetry. She is fon<l- of her lady friends, who come 
and stay in l,er house for days together. She also 
returns long visits in the same way. 

When Mohamedan ladies as.'iombie together in 

their gorgeous dresses of various colours, and their 

tiaras of dazzling gems, tlie seene presented by such a 

<lisplay of beauty and fasliion has an almost romantic 

atmosphere. Their gentle manners and polite speeches 

and delicious little civilities to one another enhance 

the cliarm ol the scene. Every face in tlie assembly 

appears radiant with ploiLsure. They enjoy the music 

and the songs sung by the professional singing girls. 

sometimes they themselves sing together, and their 

chorus fills the air with music. They have garden 

parties also, where they are as free a.s air. They 

indulge in all .sorts ot game.s, and heartih' enjoy them- 
selves. 


Education 

Every Muslim child — male or female — has to 
earn, if not all, at least a certain portion of the 
Quran, altliough there are few who understand its 
meaning. Female education generally consists of 
religious books. There liave been some women in 
every generation who have distinguished thom.solvcs 
upon the lines of higher education, but such coses 
are few and far between. Mu.slim ladies have often 
written tine poetry. Of late years European laugnnge.s, 
sciences, and literatures arc studied by some Mu.slim 
lo^cs in Turkey, Egypt, and India. The movement 
will gain strength in course of time. The signs of 
progress in this direction are not wanting. Some 
young Muslim ladies of rank in Hydrabad, Dcccan, 
India, have oven passed university examinations in tlie 
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English lnn<2:urt2e and in modern science. It is a 
patent fact that ]\Inslim ladies never hear separation 
from their yemn" children, even for educational pur- 
poses. But a noble and couraj^eoii.s example set by 
the Bejjuin of the Nawwab Fakhrul Xhilk of Hydrabad, 
De<ean, India, is worthy of attention and imitation; 
and j'reatly rcHeets on the wisdom and foresight of 
this lady of the first rank in the dotninions of His 
Iliglmess tlie Nizam. She has sent four of her sons, 
who are all in their teens, to this country to bo 
e<lueatcd at Eton. Those who know the attachment 
of Eivstern* mothers to their young children, wouhl at 
once say tliat the Nawwfib Fakhrul Mulk’s illustrious 
consort’s action is little less than heroic. 

Markiaoe Cebkmony 

As soon as a Muslim girl comes of ago, her parents, 
relatives, and the friends of li»c family begin to think 
of her marriage. Ofters come from all quarters. Old 
ladies, who know many families in the town, and pay 
periodical visits to them, often play the match-maker. 
The mother of tlie girl is generally approached with 
such expressions : " lieebee Sahiha : your daughter, by 
the grace of God, has grown now ; the son of so-and- 
so is just the sort of person that wovdd suit her as 
husband.” Then the high descent, the social position, 
and the education of the young man arc mentioned 
as his qualifications. In this way several names are 
brought to the notice of the family. After consulting 
with tho near and distant relations, and discussing 
among tho members of the house, one young man out 
of many is selected with tho approval of tho girl. 
Then tho mother, sistor, or other relative of tho young 
man comes to see tho would-bo bride. \Vhon both 
parties are satisfied with each other, tho ceremony of 
khitba (engagement) takes place. Tho engagement 
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lasts for some time, (hirin-,^ which compliments and 
presents are exclianged on festive occasions, and the 
conduct of the young man and the young lady are 
watclied. When the marriage time arrives great pre- 
parations are made to solemnise the occasion. The 
religious ceremony is very simple. It consists of only 
two e.ssentials: (i) Ijab (the ortcr), and (2) Quaboo'l 
(the acceptance), in the pre.sence of two witne.sses: 
accompanied with the settlement of a certain sum of 
money or property by the Imsband on his wife, as a 
proyi.sion for a rainy <lay. The details of marriage 
festivities vary with dirterent countries and also widi 
the positioDs of the people. 

To the people in western countries it would sound 
strange that two persons who liave had no prcviotis 
personal actpinintancc shouhl be thus hronght together 
to live as man and wife. The very thought of mar- 
riage by proxy would condemn it as a failure. Hut it 
is a curious tiling that the unions thus cticcted prove 
in the majority of causes happy enongli. The Eastern 
couples commence their courtship after the honeymoon, 
somewhat as they do in France. Perhaps llio wife 
having had no opportunity of bestowing her aflection 
upon any other man than her liusband thinks him to 
be her prince and her king. For the same reason the 
man considers his consort to be the paragon of woman- 
hood and his queen. So they, by trying to please each 
other, and overlooking one anotlier’s faults, manage to 
•stick to each other very well as long as tiieir lives last. 

If they happen to be of irreconcilable di.sposition, 
and the union of hearts proves to bo impossible, then 
they get separated without creating any sensation in 
society. If not in all, at least in the majority of 
Muslim countries, divorce is of rare occurrence, not- 
withstanding its facility. Divorce, being condemned 
both socially and religiously, is avoided as fur as pos- 
sible. “Divorce, though permitted for necessity, is 



most odious in tlip s\^h\ of God.” is the tradition of 
tlic Projdiet. Tlie Quran is full of advice upon the 
reconciliation between man and wife: and orilers the 
appointment of two representatives of both parties to 
remove the causes of friction, if the man and wife 
cannot manage to come to terms by themselves. Re- 
ligious divorce atlbrds a great many opportunities for 
reconciliation. The word Talaq (divorce) is to be pro- 
nounced in the presence of witnc.sscs tlireo times at 
intervals, each interval being about a month, under 
certain comlitions. All this while tlic woman dwells 
in the same hotiso with licr husbaml. If tlnoy are 
reconciled after the tirst or the second pronotmeoment, 
the whole j)erforniance becomes null and void, and 
they arc still man and wife. Rut when the third corc- 
mony is gone through the Quran forbids their reunion ; 
except Jinder the eirciimstanccs of the woman becoming 
married with some otlier man, and then being loft a 
widow, a reunion of the former couple would then bo 
})crmissiblo. If the man has a right to Tuluq (divorce), 
the woman has a similar right to Kliula (relea.so). 

Islam has often been found fault with for allowing 
polygamy, as tlogruding to womankind. But the real 
students of history wlio are intimately familiar with 
the early progress of Islam, will never lay such a 
charge at its door. Polygamy of tlio worst kind was 
prevalent in Arabia before the advent of Islam. Islam 
not only put a check upon it, but morally abolished it, 
at leiust in theory. The Quran, it is true, permits 
marriage with more tlnin one wife, but immediately 
adds a conditional clause : “ And if you are afraid 
that you could not treat (the wives) with justice and 
equality, then, marry only one;”' which clause, to 
conscientious people, amounts to indirect prohibition, 
because to love two women equally and treat them 
with impartiality is, humanly speaking, impossible. 

^ Ohaptor iIi.*»WomcD, Quran. 
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Moreover, tlie Erupbet says: ‘If a man proves to be 
partial to one of bis two wives, even to tbe extent of 
a hairs-breadth, be will rise on the day of judgment 
with ball of his body lifeless.” The example of the 
iropbet in tins respect, has been forbidden to be 
Jollowed, simply becaiLse hi.s action was based on the 
interest of the common weal, for all his wives, with tbe 
exception of one, were widows pretty well advanced 
in age. Hence the general practice among .Muslims is 
monogamy, excepting with the aristocracy, whicli in 
every laml has been, more or less, notorious for its 
transgression of the laws of morality. 


Politics 

Islamic lii.story bears testimony to the fact that 
Muslim women liavc played from time to time a 
prominent part in the government of their country, 
lint, as a rule, they seldom med<lie with politics. Even 
now. the influence of the wives and the mothei-s of 
ruling sovereigns is often visible in the management 
ot imbhc attairs. As regards the management of state 
attairs by Muslim ladic.s, we cannot And a better example 
than that of the present Begum of Bhopal, India. Her 
Highness Sliah-jchan Begum is the only Muslim queen 
under her Majesty the Queen-Empress. The Begum 
has been reigning for about a quarter of a century and 
many improvements liave been made during her reign 
m the Bhopal state. Shah-jolnin Begum possesses a 
head as well as a heart. As a proof of the first, she 
weathered the storms during tlie grave crisis which 
resulted m the degradation of her late husband. Naw- 
wab Siddeeq Hasan Khan, about thirteen years ago, 
and acted with remarkable sagacity, to the credit of 
herself and her state ; and as for the second, she has 
endeared herself to her subjecU, and stood by her 
Iiusband through thick and thin. It is a curious thing 
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tliat the Bhopal state has been, for three generations, 
governed by successive queens, and the present heir- 
apparent to the throne of Bhopal is also a lady — Sultan- 
jehan Begum. Seconder Begum, the mother of Shah- 
jehan Begum, was a woman of great abilities, and was 
considered as one of the wisest rulers in her time. 
She rendered great services to the Indian Government 
at the time of the Mutiny, and saved many Europeans’ 
lives, and therefore receiveil the district of Bairusyn, 
from the Indian Government, as a reward for her 
ser\'icc.s. The Viceroy of the time eulogised Seconder 
Begum in the presence of all the ruling princes of 
India, in a (htrbar held at Jabalpoore. 

There is another peculiarity of Muslim ladies, that 
they have, up to this time, preferred social happiness 
to organising societies f4)r the political rights of women. 
Nor liavo they yet entered into competition with men, 
in t he Helds of public service, industries, or labour. But 
in the evolution of time, which works such miracles in 
its own mysterious ways, who knows what surprises 
tnay yet be in store for the world among the generit- 
tions yet unborn. 



PARSEE WOMEN 

Bv 2ULIRKA SOBAUI CAVALIER 


Parsees are 2oroaatriam. They are not only theists 
that ^thf 

that ol the hupreme lieing, Parsees are not idolaters • 

"1 "■“‘^'‘‘PPing Hie elements has oftener 
than once been brought against the Parsees, but it is 

a false charge entirely. God, according to the Parsec 
faith, IS the emblem of glory, refulgence, and lioht ■ 
and in this view a Parsec, while eugraged in praye" is 
directed to stand before the tire, or to tum^iis face 
towards the sun, because they appear to bo the most 
proper symbols of the Almight}'. 

All Eastern historians agree that the Persians, from 
the earliest times, were not idolaters, and that they 
worshipped one God, the creator of the world, iinde^ 

terantfnrdia.'"*'" " 

A Parsee worships fire or through fire-fi ) Because 

of ‘its Peity, on account 

of Its purity brightness, activity, subtUty. fecundity 

and incorruptibility. ( 2 ) Fire is tl.e noblLt the inoft 

L^ran f f3) Because in the fire 

temples of the Parsecs, having undergone several 

ceremonios, It has added a netv element of purity 

reason is most sacred. ^ 

not a bigot, and he never thinks ill of the religion 

^ ^ 2 U 
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of others. When strangers arrive in India, and are 
told that the Parsees of Bombay are the descendants 
of a small band of Persian emigrants who were in 
the most miserable circttmstauccs at one time, it is 
a great mystery to them how these people have gained 
t heir present pre-eminent position. The enigma should 
be an easy one to solve, for are not they the descend- 
ants of an enterprising, courageous, industrious, self- 
sacritieing people, who at one time were masters of 
a vast empire, ami who can never lose what has been 
bequeathed to them as an inlierilancc ? The Pnrsces 
arc probably the smallest comimmity in the whole 
world, for they number scarcely 100,000. They arc 
cliietly to be fountl in India, where Bombay has been 
for nearly a century their headquarters. 

It would seem that the writer is a long time coming 
to the subject in hand — the womenfolk of these re- 
markable people, but it is always well to bo perfectly 
an /ait with the history, religion, Ac., of the people 
in question, slu»rt thougli that history be, than to 
start in ignorance, hence this explanation. The most 
learned amongst the Parsoe emigrants prepared sixteen 
sentences, which give an idea, though a ver}' very vague 
one, of the Parseo faith. It may interest our readers 
to hear them : — 

1st. \Vc arc worshippers of the Supreme Being, 
and the sun and the five elements. 

2nd. Wo observe silence while bathing, praying, 
making oflerings to fire, and eating. 

3rd. Wo use incense, perfumes, and flowers in our 
religious ceremonies. 

4th. Wo arc worshippers of the cow. 

5 th. Wo wear the sacred garment, the “sudra” or 
shirt, the “ kusti " or cincture for the loins, and the 
cap of two folds. 

6th. We rejoice in songs and with instruments of 
music on the occasion of our marriages. 
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7 th, We ornament and pori'umo our wives 
8tli. We are enjoined to be liberal in our charities, 
and especially m excavating tanks and wells. 

9th. Wo are enjoined to extend our sympathies 
towards males as well as females. 

loth. Wc practise ablutions. 

I ith. We wear the sacred girdle when prayin^^and 

eatinir. r j a 

12th. We feed the .sacred flame with incense. 

13th. We practise devotion five limes a day. 

14th. We are careful observers of conjugal fidelity 
and purity. ^ 

l.„i annual religious ceremonies on 

ueiialt of our ancestors. 

16th. Wc place great restraints on our women 
(luring and after their confinements. 

Jtre by no means the fundamental principles 

o the Pareee religion, but only a vague idea of their 
taitli as whole. 

The Hi-st ceremonial that comes in the life of a 

arsee child is when it is given a name, and its future 
IS predicted. 


1 he second ceremonial is the investiture of the 
child, whether boy or girl, with the sacred shirt and 
10 sacred cord. The candidate sits before the Parsco 
iikdi-priest who utters certain prayers, and makes him 
or her drink three times of a sacred drink and chew the 
eat of the pomegranate tree; and the child having gone 
through ablutions, the priests, attired in their spotless 
tie, m the midst of a gorgeously dressed assembly of 
men and women (only Parsecs), perform the ceremony 
Ihere is strict silence whilst the child goes on with 
his confession of faith under the priests’ guidance; this 
corresponds with the confirmation of the Church of 
ii^ngland. The next Is the betrothal ceremony. Ac- 
wrding to Zoroastrian law, a child ought not to marry 
before the age of fifteen, but unfortunately, in mixing 
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with the Hindus, the Parsecs got to the same point as 
they reganling matrimony. The Hindu “ shastras ” 
(sacred books) enjoin marriage for a girl at nine years 
of age. Until Hfty years ago the Parsce child had to 
endure this compulsion. It is diHbrcnt now. There 
arc instances on record amongst the Parsees where 
children have been betrothed at their birth by their 
parents. At the present time, it is quite allowable for 
a girl to bo unmarried until she is twenty or even 
twenty-five without any opprobrium descending upon 
her innocent head. It very rarely Itappens that a man 
chooses his own bride, or that the young people to be 
married fall in love with each other before marriage, 
although the family life of the Parsees is full of de- 
voted affection and sclf-sacrifice on the part of the 
women. A Parsce marriage ceremonial is most inte- 
restingly pretty, and has two actual services in it. A 
great deal of money is spent, and presents exchanged. 
Dowries are given to bride and bridegroom, and a final 
settlement sometimes made upon the bride alone. 

Par.see women are generally well-formed, olive* 
complexioned, and of a soft, pleasing countenance. A 
religious superstition keeps their beautiful hair covered, 
otlierwisc they would rank amongst the most beautiful 
women of the day. 

The women jis well as the men wear the sacred 
shirt, and silk trousers, tying the sacred cord over the 
shirt. Their “ sari,” or outer drapery, is from six to 
twelve yards in length, of the most dainty silk, and, 
with a short-sleeved bodice to match, forms not only 
a very graceful but a charming costume. Ornaments 
of gold and gems on neck and arms completes the 
attire. The average Parsce wife possesses jewels worth 
from five hundred to twenty thousand pounds sterling, 
whilst the really well-to-do woman has vastly more. 

Parsoo women are to-day known to bo very much 
in advance of their Hindu and Mohamedan sisters in 
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the way of education. Happily they have no trainiiicis 
from their parents, who are delighted to observe that 
their sons and daiigliters are the equal of tliose of 
any nation in their knowledge of languages, music, A-c., 
&c. What is so very pleasing, though, in Oriental 
peoples, is this — knowledge obtainable is sought after, 
but it never detlironcs knowledge already acquired. A 
Par.see girl will not feel that cooking is out of place 
because she has had a colleg^e education : slie glories in 
the fact that she can cook as well lus any other good 
housewife. an<l that she is able to cconoiniso even 
though rolling in wealth. Out of her many e.vpenses 
for the day tlie poor are always remembered. Call it 
superstition if you will, but it is. to my mind, the greatest 
of Christian charity where the blind, the poor, and the 
aged arc cared for and protected. You will sec neither 
a Parsee drunkard nor a Parsce beggar on tlie streets. 
The men are law-abiding, the women a law-loving 
people. The Parsecs do not thrust their poor relations 
broadcast upon the public, as is done in all European 
countries, and it is because men and women agree to 
work for the good of their own connnunity. Persian 
women centuries ago liavc been at the head of armies, 
gntiding and encouraging their soldiers to duty. Parsee 
women to-day are foremost in gowl deed.s, imparting 
education to the uneducated, keeping togutljcr homes 
and families, shining in society as doctors, barristers, 
linguists, musicians, artists, nurses. AVhat want wo 
more ? They live a natural life, enjoy tlieir games, can 
count upon a girlhood as well as a womanhood, and arc 
fast becoming splendid companions for their husbands ; 

It is no longer a rule but an oddity when a Parsce luis- 
band spends his evenings away from his home, 

Tho Parsees are called the Parisians of the East, 
on account of their perfect manners ; they are also 
called by Christians “ the good Samaritans of the East,” 
for no tale of woe goes unheard, and there are many 
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cases to-day of fact where English people and Eur- 
asi.'ins are supported by the Parsees. Schools have 
been cstablislied all over India by them, so that their 
children may bo educated : and Pombay revels in a 
women's club managed by Parsee ladies with very great 
success. 

Women arc women all the world over, the tendcrest 
])lant of God’s creation. No woman is without reli- 
gion, and the woman of the Orient makes thnt religion 
the guiding star of her life; she iloes not put it on as 
a cloak for one day of the week alone, but her very 
meals and ablutions are religious ceremonials. It is 
because they practise what they preach, and implicitly 
follow out the teachings of their Master (Zoroaster) 
that they are a successful people. 

Whether in limes of festival or fasting, joy or 
sorrow, plague, famine, or pestilence, the Parsee woman 
is to the fore. The most ignorant of them (for there 
are some quite uneducated) have hearts, you can lead 
them ns cliildren, there is no guile. Socidij has not 
brought its baneful influence upon them yet — and may 
it never do so. We want pure, unseltish, loving, self- 
sacrificing spirits still. As long as Nature rules, India 
will glory in her women, whether they bo Hindus or 
Mohamedans, Tamils or Parsecs ; but let artificiality and 
society manners come into our courts and we shall bo 
as a people lost for over. 



INDIAN LITERATURE 

Bv Mi&s C. S. HUGHES 


Indian literature tinds its Hist reliable source in 
the Vcdic songs of the early Aryan invaders of India. 
Beyond even these are folk-songs and legendary tales, 
whose source cannot now be traced, although they 
arc found incorporated in the literature of a later 
period. So far there remains no evidence of any con- 
nected literary history prior to the entry of the Aryans 
into the land. These Aryans, travelling from some 
unknown home, where they spoke a language allied 
to the Aryan languages of Europe, left behind them, 
on their march towards India, some of their kin in 


Persia, the ancient Iran. To the land of their adoption 
they brought their own language, the Vedic Sanskrit, 
their own religious ideas, their own gods, deities, or 
bright ones, their own elected king.s, poet-priests, and 
tribal customs. Their march across the bleak passes 
on the north-west frontiers, was, according to their 
Vedic hymns, one long, triumphal progress. Of their 
reverses and defeats the hymns are silent. Full of 
life and vigour, and with a firm belief in their own 
power and that of their gods, they record how they 
swept from before their path all opposing foes. Having 
defeated or thrust back the yellow races who in Central 
Asia opposed their march from the ancestral homo, 
probably in Northern Europe, they despised the black- 
skinned people they met on the far side of the Hima- 
layas. Chanting their war-songs, and trusting in their 
gods for aid, led by their chosen kings, and incited to 

39 ' 
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valour by the enthusiasm of tlieir ]>oct-priests, the 
Aryans advanced across the Imlus, simg by lliem as the 
glorious Sindliu, the sound of whoso rolling waters was 
heard even in the heavens. In the Vedic hymns the 
Indus is extolled as the river that comes roaring like 
a bull, Hashing, sparkling, gleaming, xmeonqucrable in 
her majesty, beautiful as a handsome, spotted mare. 

The ertusions ol this early period, of wliicli the 
hymn to the mighty river is an example, were collected 
together by the poot-]>ricsts into the Vedas or books of 
wisdom. From these Vedic hymns must be culled 
all that can be known of the mode of thouglit, the 
religious .sentiments and social environment of the first 
historic invaders of India, who crossed tho north- 
west passes some two thousand years before tho 
Christian era. 

Tho Vedic books are four in number ; they aro 
known as the Kig, Y:yur, Sama, and Atharva Vedas. Of 
these the Sama consists mostly of selections from tho 
Kig Veda, and the Yajur is a colleetiou of hymns 
relating to the practical details of tho sacrificial rites, 
so that the Atharvan and Kig Vedas remain the chief 
source from which can be obtained information of 
India in the earliest historic times. 

Tho hymns of the Rig Veda now number 1028, 
a small ])art of the original Vedic outburst of song, 
for like all tho early Indian literature the hymns wore 
handed down by word of mouth, and the collections, or 
Sanhitas, os they were called, wore but selections from 
the treasury of song. 

In these hymns of the Rig Veda, tho oldest of tho 
four books of wisdom, much of tho life-history of these 
warrior tribes, whose every action w’as performed under 
tho guidance of their tribal deities, can bo traced. 
These deities aro implored to slay tho aboriginal in- 
habitants of tho land, who are described as black foes, 
to flay them of their skins, and to bestow on the 
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Aryaus herds of oxen, kiiie, and horses, rich pastnre- 
lands, and wealth in their new-found homes. 

These gods of tlie Aryans were many, and each 
had hLs own special qualities determined and defined : 
yet each in turn rises supreme, endowed by his wor- 
shippers with not only his own special characteristics, 
but also with the highest attributes common to all the 
gods. So the supreme god is not always the same; 
one by one the gods loom large as they grow from out 
the imagination of the poet, only to droop before the 
rising of another. 

The early days of the incoming of tlie Aryans 
saw Agni, the god of fire, as highest god. In the 
cold northern mountains fire would naturally be the 
deity most beloved and desired, and to him the greater 
number of tlio hymns of tlie Rig Veda are addrcs.scd. 
Agni’s qualities are many; he is considered the ever- 
loving friend hestowed ujxui man by the gods; he is 
the mediator between gods and men, and has the 
power through his bright flame of summoning the 
gods to the sacrifice prepared for them on earth. 
Ho is the protector of those who speak the truth. 
"He never ages; ho is ever beautiful; lie never 
sleeps.” 

The god of buttle and of storm, the heroic Indra, 
the lord of heaven, succeeded Agni when the cold 
mountains were passed, and the Aryans descended 
into the parched, dried-uj) plains. There the thunder- 
cloud wa.s loved. Indra is the sla3'er of the drought 
Sushma, the snake Ahi, and the demon Vritra. Shining 
in his splendour ho lets his war-cloud loose. Ho is a 
mighty hunter, the creator of all things ; the bearer of 
the flaming lightning. With him ride the Maruts, the 
storm-gods, to whom a number of hymns are addressed. 
Among the minor deities is the Dawn, the lovely maiden 
Ushas, the twin gods the Asvins, sometimes called 
her brothers and sometimes her husbands. The 
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glorious sun Sur3'a is worshipped for its glad raj's, 
to all praj'crs are oH’ered for the benefits they have 
in their power to bestow. Not the lea.st fervent of 
the hymns are those addressed to Soma, originall}' 
onl}' the fermented juice of a plant, whose true nature 
and liabitat is now unknown, but raised on acco\int of 
its intoxi<NUing powers to the rank of a god. 

But hymns to the gods do not constitute all tlie 
poets sang of, although the}' do form the major portion, 
'rherc came a time in the histor}' of the people when 
the stress of battle was over, and the Aryans no longer 
needed the aid of their gods for victor}' : they were 
safely and hapj)ily settled in a land fair to behold and 
Iruitful, they had tlieir homesteads to watch over, 
their cattle to tend ; the gods are prayed to bestow on 
tlicm slaves ami kine, silver, and for tlieir swift steeds 
gold-adorned trappings. The hymns tell of their 
trades aiul occupations; the carpenter, the tanner, the 
worker in metals arc all mentioned, as well as the finer 
art of weaving. 

The Atharva Voda, of much later date than the 
other three, consists mainly of incantations to protect 
against all manner of evil, whether divino or human, 
invocations and magic spoils, lt)vo-charms and formulas. 
Vengeance swift luul sure is called down in those in- 
cantations on tho.so who oppress the priest in whom is 
invested tho power of framing and utterin'^ the ina<dc 
spoil. 

All througli tho Vedic hymns the priest is tho 
chief personage. It is lie wlio calls tho gods to 
tho sacrifice ; it is his power of song tliat gains tho 
rich gifts that are in their power to bestow, and for 
this ho is riclily rewarded. Tho priests spared no 
opportunity of extolling the worshippers who gave 
liberally. A position such as theirs was not to bo 
lightly tlirown away, so tho whole ingenuity of the 
Brahman priest was turned to tho consideration of 
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how he could best consolidate his power. A liost of 
ritualistic observances were ingeniously <levised. all of 
which were considered as absolutely necessary for the 
spiritual welfare of the Aryan people, and impossible 
of performance by any but the priestly class. To tlie 
four Vedas were appended long prose compositions 
called the Brdhinanns, the main purport of which was 
to connect the ritualistic rites with tlic sacrificial soiurs 
and incantations. These treatises are long, wearisoiite, 
and tedious, but they are nevertheless of interest apart 
from their professed purpose, inasmucli as they contain 
the record of the oldest forms of the sacrificial ritual, 
the oldest traditions, and the oldest philosophical 
speculation. 

The Kig Veda possesses two of these Jirdhmanas, 
the Aitareya and the Sankhayana or Kaushitaki lln'di- 
inana, the former being a treatise on the Soma sacrifice 
solely, while the latter treats of all the difVerent sacri- 
fices. Tlie Saina Veda has four Br:ihiuanas, among 
them the celebrated Chandogya BriUunana. The 
Black Yajur Veda has the Taittiriya Brahmana; and 
the White Yajijr Veda possesses another celebrated 
one, the Satapatha, suppo.scd to have been written by 
the sago Yajnavalkya: and the Fourth Veda has the 
Gopatha Brahmana. The Bnihmanas have again sub- 
divisions of their own, one being the Aran^'akas, or 
portions specially devoted to tho life of tlie ascetic 
dweller in the forest ; and the most important sub- 
division of all are the Upani.shads, in which arc 
embodied the freer religious speculations of the time. 

In tho Brdhmanas the duties of the diflbrent classes 
of priests arc detailed. The Hotar, or reciting priest, 
is specially the object of the Bnihinaua of the Rig Veda; 
tho Udgatur, tho singer himself, is that of tho Saina 
Veda; while the Yajur Veda treats of the sacrificing 
or Adhvaryu priest. Naturally, jis the sacrifice grow in 
importance, and became so necessary to tho daily well- 
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being of t)ic people, the power wielded by the sacrificer 
became unduly magnified. When .so much depended 
on the due performance of the rite, how much more 
depended on tlic person who performed it. The people 
gradually became subdued to this prie.stly hierarchy, 
wliich assumed to it.self powens never elsewhere exer- 
cised by any religious order in the world. Sins against 
Brahmans are in the early sacred books punished with 
dire penalties. The j)rieslly classes framed the strictest 
rules tt) keep the knowledge of their wisdom amongst 
their own families and disciples, and everything po.ssiblc 
was done that could deepen the general belief in the 
supernatural origin which they claimed both for tliem- 
sclves and their teachings, 

1 he contents of the Bnihuianas and Upanishads may 
be divided into three parts: ( 1 ) That relating to the 
formal portion of the sacrifice. (2) Legend anti tradi- 
tion. (3) I’hilo.sophic speculation. All three aro inex- 
tricably mingled, and all ari.se out of and are part of 
the whole. The simplicity and elevated ideas of the 
A^'dic hymns are a thing of the past.tlic gods a.s living 
deities have pa.s.sed away ; the cult has taken their 
place, and is in reality worshipped in tlteir stead. 

1 ho ceremonial ot the sacrifice, whatever it may 
have c<invoycd to tlic priests in early days, had become 
cotnplicated, and so much of its moaning had been lost 
by file time it came to be written down in the Bruh- 
manas that the significance once attached to the wor- 
sliip of the varied deities had given place to such mere 
details as tlie size, shape, and po.sition of the altar, and 
the plaee to bo taken by the sacrificer and worshipper. 

The sacrifices themselves had increased in number. 
In the Salapatha BriUimana a full account of them is 
given, commencing with the human sacrifice. A ouri- 
ous legend concerning human sacrifice is contained in 
the Aitareya Bnilimana of the Rig Veda in the story 
of Sunahshepa. Hero it is told how a certain king, 
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anxious for a son, had vowed that should tlie <;ods {jraiit 
him ono» he would oflbr him as a sacritice in his 
tilde. The boon granted, the king repented, and would 
not give up his son, and in consequence a grievous 
disease was inflicted on liiin. The boy attemjits lo 
find a substitute, wliich in itself is of interest, and after 
great trouble succeeds in prevailing on a Brahman to 
ofl'er up his son, but then no one will biiul him or slay 
him until, on promise of a great reward, his own father 
does. As the blow is about to descend the boy prays 
to the gods lor deliverance, the king is cured, aiul tlie 
boy spared. 

This story clearly proves that the niemory of human 
sacrifice was still with the people, though the custom 
had itself died out. The same Brahmaua tells how the 
human sacrifice gave place to the horse sacrifice, for 
which again the sacrifice of an ox was substituted, then 
a sheep, then a goat, the reason given being that the 
part of the man which wius fitted for sacrifice went out 
and passed into the horse, and after each sacrifice 
passed on. Some of the more important sacrifices 
were the Agnihotra, which consisted twice daily of a 
libation of milk ; the Agnislitoma, or Soma sacrifice ; 
the Agni-adhana, or setting up of sacrificial fires; the 
gift of cakes to the fathers and departed ancestors, 
called the Pindapitriyajna ; then the Rajasuya, or 
coronation sacrifice ; and, chief of all, the Asvumedha 
or horse sacrifice, performed after great victories. 

One of the best kmiwn legends of Mie BrsUimanas is 
that told in the Satapatha Brahmana of the flood. A holy 
man named Manu, who had gained the good-will of the 
gods by his prayers and penances, one day, while wash- 
ing his hands, caught bold of a little flsh, and instead 
of killing it threw it buck into the water. The fish 
spoke to him, and promised to save him from a great 
danger if he would preserve it. Manu accordingly 
put the fish into ajar, and there the fish grew, and tlien 
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it warned Manu of (ho impending disaster, and told 
Idin to build a ship and enter into it when the flood 
rose. Manu did all ho was bitlden, and wlien the flood 
came he tied his ship to a horn wliicli had grown on 
tlie Hsli’s head, and was toweil away by it to the 
Northern Mountain. Then the flood subsided, and 
from his prayers, austerities, and sacrifices, in one year’s 
time a woman was produced, and the world thereby 
was rc-pL‘oplc<l. This legend lias always been cited as 
the Aryan tradition of the flood. 

A legend of creation is found in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, which declares that in the beginning tliere 
was nothing but a lotus standing on the water. The 
god I’rajapati, diving in tho shape of a boar, brought 
up some earth, spread it out, and fastened it down 
with pebbles. This was tho world. 

Allliough the Vedic gods were almost lost sight of 
in this mass of legend and sacrificial ritual which clus- 
tered round, aiul thougli, indeed, some faded away 
never to reappear, nevertheless other gods arose, and 
in some ea.sos tho older Vcdic deities reappeared under 
new names, and endowed with other attributes. Vishnu, 
insignificant in the Vedas, rose to a foremost place, and 
Mahadeva comes to the front os tho dreaded Sivit. 

In tho Upauishads new speculations raised tho 
mind from tho sloth generated by tho endless round 
of sacrificial ceremony. Cogitations over the origin 
and destiny of tho soul, over tlio creation of tho 
world, transmigration, and final blessedness aro tho 
ort'oring of tho Upanishads to Indian literature. The 
earlier Upanishads are directed to tho orthodox inquiry 
into the.se high matters, but tho later ones contain 
sectarian views, and even show a tendency towards 
Agnosticism, a bitter wail even hinted at in earliest Vedic 
times. Tho result of tho earliest phase of philosophic 
thought gives us tho unconscious Brahman, the creator 
of the world, who is described as “ unseen but soeing, 
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unheard but hearing, unpcrceivod but perceiving, un- 
known but knowing. Tliere is nothing that secs but 
it; nothing that hears but it: nothing that perceives 
but it ; nothing that knows but it.” 

Tlie highest aim of mankind, according to tlie 
teachings of tlie Upanishads, was to be tlie attainment 
of a true knowledge of the relationship of tlie self of 
man to the self of the uuivei-se, and to that aim the 
pcrtonnauce of sacrifice was declared to be merely 
subsidiary. All wor.ship was but a means to salvation, 
and not us the Brahman priesthood had made it, an 
end in itself. A great .sage, Yajuavalk}.!, dcclareil that 
though a man otters oblations, sacrifices, and per- 
forms penances even for a thousand years, his works 
will have an end, he will depart this world and be 
miserable like a slave. Bralunau, originally the prayer 
breathed forth in the Vedas to call down the gods, 
became that from which the universe itself issued, 
the omnipotent, omniscient cause of the birtli, the 
stfiy, and the decay of creation. The thoughtful 
mind pa.ssed on from creation to the soul of man, 
and its final resting-place. The Brahman being that 
from which the universe proceeds, is ncce.ssarily the 
soul of all things. Tlie final stop was inevitable, the 
soul becomes but an emanation from the Brahman, 
and apart from it has no real separate e.vistenco of 
Its own. With this is woven another fundamental 
idea, that of transmigration, which, presupposing the 
eternity both retrospective and prospective of the soul 
or spirit of man, appoints a continual round of lives to 
the individual before he can attain release from re- 
birth and a final resting-place. The three chief schools 
of philosophy, Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta, are all 
founded on this haunting fear of transmigration, re- 
birth in various forms — human, animal, and oven insect. 
These ditteront schools have a certain groundwork in 
common, the belief in a first cause, and the belief in 
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transmigrfltion. and they all diftercutiate between the 
soul, or Atman, which is eternal, and the Manas, or 
mind, which is not eternal, but composed of intellect 
and consciousness, or egoism. Given mind and bodily 
form, the connection of these with the undying soul 
can only result in nrliim. 

The fruits of action, whether good or bad, must be 
eaten. Neither punishment n<'r reward can bo fully 
worked out in heaven or hell after death, hence the 
necessity for returning to the world, to bondage, rc- 
birth, and sorrow. The only hope of final release is 
by gaining the true knowledge of the unity of the soul 
of man with the Soul of the Universe. 

Tlie three groat systems, while agreeing on these 
points, difVer in the method they use for this re-union. 
The system of Kapila, known as the Sankhya, is cssen- 
ti.ally (lualistic. It deals with the existence of two things, 
Prakriti, ])riinal matter, the source of all things material, 
and the Soul, which c.xists outside and independent of 
matter. 

Prakriti possesses throe essential qualities, goodness, 
passion, and darkness, and with them she produces 
intellect (buddhi), consciousness, and mind. From 
these arc evolved the five subtle clcjncnts, sound, touch, 
odour, form, and taste, and from them again the five 
gross elements, ether, air, light, water, and earth. In 
order to \mito with the soul Prakriti manifests all 
these qualities, subtle and gross, as a body in which the 
soul is enclosed, and whose part in the union consists 
of a passive contemplation of those manifestations. 
Sold and Prakriti are complements of each other, 
inasmuch as Prakriti is blind and cannot see her own 
creation, while tho soul, though seeing, is lame, and has 
no power of action. 

The soul, deluded by this union, which it deems 
eternal, has no knowledge of its own separate existence, 
and enjoys tho pleasures and feels tho sorrows and pain 
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which the unioD causes it. Freedom from the bon<la^e 
is only obtainable by a true knowledge of itself and 
Prakriti, with all her elements and productions. 

The doctrine thus taught could hardly have been 
satisfying to any mind but that of the sage trained 
in esoteric thought, so the system of Patanjali, the 
founder of the \oga school, once more returned to the 
belief in a Supreme Being^ with whom the so\il aimed 
to be united. The union was to be obtained by medi- 
tation, which would free the mind from all worldly 
thought. As aids to mental concentration there were 
eight practiee.s — re.straint, religious observances, postures, 
suppression of breath, restraint of the senses, steadying 
of the mind, contemplation, meditation. The right 
observance of these resulted in a mesmeric trance, in 
which the soul is supposed to free itself from the body, 
and wander free, gaining ultimate union with the 
Omniscient Soul, known by the mystic syllable Om. 
Ihc third and greatest of the three systems, that of 
the Vedanta, the fulfilment or end of the Veda, 
iriculcatcs the " desire to know Brahman ” as the 
highest aim. 

Brahman, whose nature and essence is pure being, 
without anything outside itself, pure thought with 
nothing to think about, pure joy with nothing to rejoice 
over, is that omniscient, omnipotent cause from which 
proceeds the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of the 
world, for, as it is declared, all this universe indeed 
h> Brahma. The individual soul is, therefore, Brahma, 
only separated from the true knowledge of itself and 
its oneness with the omniscient by a delusion. This 
dclu.sion, Maya, associated itself with Brahman, and 
sent forth a dream-world — not a real world, but an 
illusive appearance of a world which is really non- 
existent. 

How Brahman, the One God only without a Second, 
came to be associated with anything created, 
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created, or delusive. s\jcb as Maya, seeing that in itself 
it is pure negation and non-existent, is the unanswer- 
able question to which the philosophy can give no 
reply. There is one other point of primary import in 
the Ve<lanta philosophy. The great commentator on 
the Vedanta, Sankaracharya, who lived in the eighth 
century, sums up the freedom gained by the knowledge 
of Brahman, by declaring that once comprehended 
all duties come to an end. This may be taken as 
showing the non-moral nature of Vedantism. The 
answer is, however, clear that by the doctrine it is only 
intended to convey the thought that once the know- 
ledge of Brahman and its identity with the soul is 
readied, there follows release from all duties, because 
the enlightened soul is placed beyond the pale of action, 
whether good or bad. He is Brahman himself then, 
untouched by sin or sorrow. 

The tenets of the Vedanta are found in the Brahma 
Sutras, and, like all the Sutra literature, is explained 
by commentaries, the most celebrated being that of 
Sankaracharya, who taught the Non-Duality, or Ad- 
vaita doctrine, which is that generally accepted 
throughout India. It must not bo overlooked that 
another reformer, Ramanuja, in the eleventh century, 
interpreted the Sutras ns teaching what is known as 
the Dvaila, or dualistic theory, which holds that the 
Brahman is Vishnu himself, and not only the cause 
of the visible world, but the material from which it 
and the soul is created. 

Madhavacharya, a successor of the groat philosopher 
and reformer, Sankaracharya, in the Smarta school at 
Sringiri, was the author, in the fourteenth century, of 
an important work, the Sarva Darsana Sangraha, n 
summary of the various philosophical systems in prac- 
tice at his time. Being a Vedantist, he ranked the 
Vedanta system highest; the lowest, in his view, being 
the Buddhist system, that great movement which for 
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centuries held sway over the minds of the people, and 
which now claims attention. 

The literature of Buddhism, the philosophy of life 
founded by the Sakya chief, Siddarlha. springs natu- 
rally from the earliest Upanisliad speculations, ami 
covers in its range the intellectual thought of some 
thousand years, from about 400 b.c. to 600 a.d., at 
which later date Buddhism began to crumble to its 
hdl. Besides the Bmhlhist Canon, tliat is, the three 
litakas, or baskets, there arc many other sacred books, 
including the Jatakas or Birth Stories of Buddha, ami 
a miuss ol literature connected with the life and 
observances of the Buddhist Onler. 

Buddha, in his sclieme, held that there was no 
soul or self of man, that all inquiry into the exist- 
cnee or non-existence of a Sujireme Deity was only 
an empty waste of time. The one great aim of his 
teaching was to get free from the perpetual cycle of 
exi.^ences ever recurring in consequence of tlie result, 
or Karma, ot man s good or evil actions, thoughts, and 
words. Ihis Karina had to work out its own poten- 
tiality. It had to receive its own punishment or 
reward in a new existence, which, however, had no 
connection with the old, except a.s being conditioned 
by the Karma. 


The aim of man is to rid himself for ever of Karnm 
and gain Nirvana, defined by Professor Rhys Davids 
as the extinction of that sinful, grasping condition 
of mind and heart wliich would otherwise, according 
to the great mystery of Karma, be the cause of re- 
newed individual existence. ... It is the same thin*^ 
as a sinle.ss, calm state of mind.” The path to Nirvana 
was difficult, and one not to bo trodden to its high 
end by many. It consisted of eight precepts — right 
views, right aims, right speech, right conduct, right 
living, riglit effort, right thought, right self-concentra- 
tion. This eightfold path had four stages, which led 
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from Jicceptaucc of tlie d»>clrincs of the Blessed One to 
ihc attainment of Nirvana in tiiis world, and then on 
to Para Nirvana, that is, lina! extinction and absolute 
freedom from rebirth. Acconling to Buddha, man 
pos.scssed no migrator}' soul, being merely made up 
of Hve skandhas — material qualities, sensations, ideas, 
tendencies of mind, and mental powers. 

Buddhism as a revolt from the priestly control of 
the Br.ihmans, spread rapidly through India, north 
and south. It gave man’s life into his own keeping, 
and more than any other philosophy or religion of 
Inilia, laid stress on the humanity of man and import- 
ance of self-control and sclf-etlucalion. The mass of 
unorthodox legend and idolatrous practices that sprang 
up later about the pure moral doctrines of Buddhism 
gradually obscured the earnest efforts of the Buddha 
to provide for sorrowing man some way, easy to be 
grasped, of release from the sorrows of life. The 
way was one of inaction, and not one that could bo 
followed by a nation struggling to maintain itself 
against foreign foes and wage a tight for advance- 
ment in material civilisation. Buddhism failed, and 
Bnihinanism reasserted its new-grown jwwcrs. 

The Bnihmanic hierarchy had spread with the pass- 
ing years, along with the Aryan race, all over North 
India, and oven down to the south, and had come into 
contact more and more with the lower races, the earlier 
inhabitants of the land. It was not enough for the 
Brahmans to receive the intellectual homaffo of the 
upper castes, but they required also the subservience 
of the lower conquered races. The honotheisin, as it 
has boon called, of the Vedas developed in later days 
into the worship of the three great deities, Brahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the De- 
stroyer of the Universe. All originally sprang from 
the Vedas ; but to make their worship acceptable to 
the minds of the untutored savages who worshipped 
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spirits, trees, and stones, a certain amount of relij'i<}us 
tolerance was nccessur}’. In fact, the proselytising of 
the people h}- the Br.diinans simply consisted in accept- 
ing all their gods and evil demons on the condition 
that the Bralimanic power and the Aryan ])antheon 
were acknowledsred. 

The ascendency of Br;ihmanism was marked by one 
of the strangest literary etlbrts that the history of au}’ 
people can record. 

Hinduism, with its later accretions from tlie spirit- 
worship of the aboriginal races, had to be popnlarisetl. 
The yearnings of the soul for union with the divine 
were still expressed in philosophic terms. The Brahniau 
still reigned supreme, in spite of, not by exemption 
from, attacks from without. It was not, however, 
the nature of the warrior caste, or Kshatriyas, to 
thus tamely submit to lake the subsidiary place 
allotted them by the priestly class. They had, early in 
the Upanishads, launched forth on their own account 
into philosophic speculation, ami they were at times no 
mean enemy to strive against. Not alone had this 
warrior class to be taught its true position, but every 
effort to increase and consolidate the Brahmanic power 
had to be set forth. The idea of gathering together 
and moulding more or less into a connected whole the 
mass of legends floating amongst the people, and to 
give them a religious and moral signification, was the 
audacious yet successful inspiration of the priesthood. 
The two great epics of the Mahubharata and Rama- 
yana, as we have them now, were constructed carefully 
and laboriously, for the purpo.so of giviug to the 
people their own folk-tales and epic traditions, but 
in what might bo called an authorised version, the 
original epic story being so ovcriailen with didactic 
discourse and sacerdotal ordinance that frequently the 
epic narrative fades aivay, and is lost sight of in the 
surrounding accretions, with the result that often all 
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tliiit is appiirent to tlic wearied rca<ler is a bewilderiog 
treatise of Braliinan-inadc laws. This order of thin"S 

O * 

however, arose but slowly. Several were the redactions 
tliat the poems went through before they received the 
final approval of the priesthood, and were accepted 
as revealed teaching by the oilier easte.s. The earlier 
purpose of both i>oeius — that of extolling the heroic 
deeds and mystic valour of the warrior chiefs — still 
remained the central point of the stories, but mangled 
and misinterpreted. In (he case of the Hamayana, the 
hero Hama, as sung by the Hrahinan poet Valiniki, is 
extolled not as a man, but as a ilescent on the earth of 
the god Vishnu for the reprc.ssion of wrong, and as the 
exemplar of duty and virtue. 

The outline of the story of the Hamayana can be 
told in a few words. Hama, the eldest son of Dasaratha, 
king of Ayodhya, is exiled for fourteen years from his 
home, owing to a vow of his father’s, extorted by 
Kaikeyi, his second wife, and the mother of another 
son. 

Hama, with his wife Sita, departs for the term of 
banishment to the witie southern forests; and a great 
part of the poem is taken tip with his adventures there, 
and witli the capture of Sita by Havana, king of Lankal 
a monster with ten heads, the pursuit by Ramai 
assisted by tlio monkey army, the recovery of Sita, 
licr ordeal by Hro, and the Hnal triumphant return of 
Rama and his wife to llieir throne and kingdom. 

Not only is Hama a typo of divine excellence, but 
ho is made use of in many ways to uphold Hrahnianic 
orthodoxy, notably in his passago-at-arms with the 
heretic Javali, wlio trios to instil atheistic doctrines 
into him, and is triumphantly refuted. 

The Raiuayima with its 4^>ooo lines is surpassed 
in extent by the Mahabharata with its 220,000 lines. 
This book of the great war tolls of the struggle waged 
between the hundred Kurus, sons of the blind king 
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Dhritarashtra, and their cousins, the five Pandava 
princes, the sons of Pandu. The latter, deprived of 
their kingdom by tlie Kurus, the type all through of 
evil and injttstice, arc driven into exile for twelve 
years, but their wrath, kindled more on account of the 
insults inflicted on their common wife, Draupadi, bumeil 
fiercely through the long years. These ended, the fight 
began which culminated wdth (heir great victory on the 
field of Kurukshetra, the overthrow of the wicked 
Kurus, and the ultimate entrance into blessedness of 
the Pandavas. 

This is the story which originated in the struggle 
for the possession of North India by the Aryans, an<l 
the victory obtained over them by a non-Aryan race; 
yet even this crushing defeat, which could not be 
ignored, was turned to account by the Brahmans. 

In their version of the story tlie Pandavas, origin- 
ally the Dravidian races, arc made relations, cousins of 
the Aryan Kurtis, and the long-rcmembored story, sung 
with pride by the people, of their victories over the 
northern invader, is turned by the subtlety of the 
Brdhman into a civil war, or rather family quarrel, 
between two Aryan races. The epoch at which the 
great battle took place is necessarily brought much 
nearer, the object being to fix the minds of the people 
on a time when the Aryans were already among them, 
and their own nationality and .separate existence a 
thing of the past, if not altogether forgotten. An epic 
entirely divested of all that appealed to the people 
would not have effected this purpose. As a result there 
is found philosophic questioning and abstruse reasoning, 
even a whole Vedantic text-book, such as the Bhagavad- 
^ta, mingled with the most degraded beliefs, and the 
acceptance of the spirits and demons of the aboriginal 
races. 

Customs, abhorred by the Brahmans as deroga- 
tory to their purity of race, are acknowledged as 
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existent, aliliouirh some reason, plausible or otherwise, 
is alwa^-s given for their appearance, as though to gloss 
over their acceptance. But the real tendency of the 
authorised version of the Mahabliarata is to be found in 
the exaltation of the two god.s wlio liad lived from the 
Vodic times, Visimu. personified as Krishna, and Siva. 
In these two great deities all the older Vcdic gods, 
Agni, Surya, In<lra, and Yama, are tnerged, deities who, 
when allowed a separate existence, are considered but 
emanations from the sublime Trinity, for there is a 
third god, Brahtna, shadowy and but little worshipped, 
yet still an e.sscntial Hgvirc in Hinduism. The worship 
of Brahma, Vi.shmi, aii<l Siva, the three great deities of 
modern Hinduism, rises clear and distinct in the Maha- 
bharata. In the underlying epic portions Siva, the 
fierce god of the aboriginal ])cople, the Vcdic Rudrn, is 
most worshipped, and it is his aid that Arjuna, one of 
the livo Pandu brothers, seeks and obtains, after a fierce 
struggle in which the god is victor and the humbled 
warrior sing.s his praise. " I am unable to declare the 
attributes of the wise Mahadeva, the all-prevailing god, 
yet nowhere seen, the leader and the lord of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Indra, whom the gods, from Brahma to 
the demons, worship, the supremo, imperishable Brah- 
inun, at once existent and non-existent. Ho has a 
girdle of serpents in his hand; ho carries a discus, a 
t rident, a club, a sword, and axe ; tho god whom even 
Krishna lauds as the supremo deity.” 

But oven tho worsliip of Siva fades before that of 
Vishnu, personified ivs Krishna, who led tho Pandavas 
to victory. The Bnihmanic doctrine of deliverance by 
a faith in Krishna is simple and direct. It teaches that 
man may believe what ho pleases, may worship what- 
soever god or demon that ho will, nevertheless a belief 
in tho supremacy of Krishna sets him above all conse- 
quences of sin. " Tho man is saved,” are tho words of 
the god himself, “who sees mo in everything and 
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everytliing in me. i am never lo.st, and he is not lost 
to me.” The divine character of Krishna and the 
reverence shown to him in the Bhajjavadijita clashes 
strangely, to the Western mind, with the legends also 
told about him in the JIahabharata, where his love 
adventures with the “ gopis ” or milkmaids, among 
whom he was fabled to liave spent his early years, are 
told with simple realism. The loves of Krishna, “ the 
herdsman go<l,” as he is called, lind his favourite Kadha, 
are sung of as the mystic longings of the soul, but the 
real and the i<ieal are often strangely blended. 

Krishna worship, as appealing to the intelligence 
and the emotions of the lower classes, h:ts survived for 
over two thousan<l years in India, and holds its place in 
tlic hearts of the people down to the present day. The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, which showed, in 
the worship of Siva and Vishnu, the ri.se of Hinduism, 
left it for a later literature to reveal the rivalry that 
sprang up between the devotees of the two gods. 

The “ Puranas,” or books of ancient tradition, were 
written for the sole purpose of setting the praises of the 
one god above the other and of inculcating the doctrine 
oi “hhukli" faith. The principal Puranas arc eighteen 
in number, and should properly treat of Hve subjects — 
the creation of the world, its destruction ami re-creation, 
the genealogy of gods an<l fathers, the reigns of the 
Manus, and the liistory of the two great Solar and 
Lunar dynasties, froui which is traced the lineage of all 
the Indian heroes and mythological jiersonages of the 
Epic period. All the stories and fables arc made to 
redound to the credit of some one personification of 
Siva or Vishnu, more often the latter, whose various 
descents on earth form the subject-matter of the well- 
known Vishnu Purana. First, ho appeared as the fish who 
saved Manu from the flood ; secondly, as a tortoise by 
whoso aid the fourteen precious treasures lost during 
the deluge were recovered ; thirdly, he appeared as a 
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hoar, to raise up the world and hold it firm ; fourthly, 
as the man-lion, to destroy a monster invulnerable to 
injury inflicted by a mortal ; titthl}', as a dwarf whose 
appearance so misled the demon Bali that he offered 
him as much of the three worlds jus he could cover 
ill three steps. A ishnu then, in three strides, regained 
for the gods the three worlds which had been usurped 
by the demon. 


The sixth incarnation was that of Parasu Hama, or 
Hama with the axe; the next Hama Chandra, the 
hero of the Hamayana ; the eighth was Krishna; the 
ninth Buddha: and the last one, yet to come, will be 
Kalki, who, .seated on a white horse, will come to slay 
all the wicked who live in the present Kali or dark age. 

Such are the themes treated of in the Puranas, a 
literature, so far as is known, that compares favour- 
ably with the lantras, written contemporaneously with 
iho Puranas, but with the purpose of extolling, not 
Vishnu or Siva, but their female counterparts or saktis, 
personified as their wives under different names. The 
tavourito forms are those of Kali and Durgiu Human 
sacrifices and many other abhorrent practices are some of 
the ways in which the Tantras cultivate their goddess. 

Hidian literature, although it is for the greater part 
rehgious in its underlying motive, yet has a secular 
side where the infiuencc of the Brfihman priest does 
not everywhere predominate. The Indian drama hero 
conies as a welcome relief. The history of its origin 
is as a puzzle of which the pieces are still not fitted in 
their proper places. The rise of the drama cannot be 
traced : Mien tt appears in literature it is perfected in 
torni and conventionalised. 


riio name for a play, nataka. from its derivation of 
nril. to dance, does not help much, for dancing plays no 
conspicuous part in oven the earliest plays. 

In Greek drama the evolution is clear. The dance 
and song of the early days, interspersed later with 
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dialogue, grew under the hands of the great masters 
into the grand plug’s of -Eschylus and Soplmeles. Jhit 
there is a wide gulf tmbridged between the set classic 
drama of Sanskrit literature and the dance from which 
it derived its name. Not only can the lustory of its 
construction not be traced, but the dates of the extant 
plays are as yet untixetl by some hundreds of years. 

Those who would stunmarily bridge over the gulf 
assert that to Greek or Gnoco-Roinan influence is to be 
ascribed the classic form of the Inilian drama, and in 
many cases the similitude is striking. The Indian 
curtain yavanika is derived frf)m the term yavana, 
used with regard to things foreign and sometimes 
Ionian. The division into acts, the use of the pro- 
logue, and the part the recognition ring plays, after- 
wards to be referred to, all point to a possible borrowing 
from the comedies of Plautus and Terence, and between 
the characters, too, there is a strong resetiiblance, the 
vidushaka, vita, and sakara respectively reminding one 
forcibly of the semis enrrens, /Ktra-'^ifus eda.c, and mile.s 
glorioaus of the Roman theatre. All those points and 
many more liavo been carefully worked out in elaborate 
treatises, but the conclusions have not received general 
acceptance. No Indian play can be authoritatively 
dated before the commencement of the Christian era, 
and by some the earliest extant play, the Mud Cart, 
the Mricehakatika. is placed as lute as the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. Its reputed author is a King Sudraka, and 
the subject, according to the recognised law laid down 
for the true nntaka, is love and real life. The plot is 
laid in Ujjain, and the hero is Charudatta, a young 
Brahman, who, once wealthy, is now reduced to poverty, 
with the loss of all his friends but one, Maitreya, and 
his own devoted wife. Unknown to him the beautiful 
Vasantasena, a dancing girl at the temple, has lost her 
heart to him, and the story turns on their love, the 
difficulties that beset their path, the attempted murder 
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<)1 V a.saQtaseiiu by a di.sappointod siiitor, tlie brother-in- 
law of tlie king, the trial of Charudatta, accused of the 
supposed crime by tlie profligate prince, the appearance 
of Vasantasena in time to save her lover from death, 
and their union. There is a sub-jdot of a political 
nature, an»l the <lownfaIl of the reigning dynasty coin- 
cides with Charudatta s release. The idea is to show 
the triumph of justice and righteousness over injustice 
and wickcilness. The play is hill of life and movement, 
the scenes an<I characters Iiavc an air of reality, and the 
style, although at times overladen and artilieial, is on 
the whole simple and direct, while from it a good idea 
of the life of the people at the cornmeneoment of our 
era may bo gained. The play is written in classical 
Sanskrit, but. as in all these jilays, llio women and 
minor diameters speak local dialcids or Prakrits. The 
play in translations has been acted in Berlin, Munich, 
and Paris, and it can only be regretted that it lias not 
been adapted for the Pmglish .stage. The Shakespeare 
of the Indian ilrama is. however. Kalidasa, fabled to bo 
one of the nine gems of the court of a certain King 
A ikramaditya ; but hero again, ns regards dates, the 
greatest confusion exists. By some writers lie has been 
placed ns lute as the seventh century a.d., by others the 
first century n.c. is not consiilerod too early; a high 
authority has lately declared his date to bo not later 
tlian 470 A.D. High ideals and lofty sontimeuts, 
language musical and grand, are the characteristics 
of much of the work of Kalidasa, but his stylo is more 
conventional than that of the Mud Cart, and is in- 
tentionally elaborate and polished. One drama alone 
must suOico for an example— Sakuutaln, praised by 
Goethe in his well-known lines — 

» Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fmits of its decline, 
w by winch the soul is charmed, enrajrtured, feasted, fed t 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven iUelf in one solo name combine t 
I name thee, 0 SakuntaJu ; and all at once is said.** 
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Sakuntalu, the daughter of a heavenly nymph, 
dwells with her foster-father, a sajic, in a lonely her- 
niitage. She is describcil, with all the glow of Eastern 
language, as endowed with every charm that nature 
coidd bestow, so that the King Dushyanta, trespassing 
on the sacred ground in chase of a deer, and seeing her 
walking amid her flowers, loves her, but despairs of ever 
winning her for his bride, he being a Kshatriya and she 
the daughter of a IJrahinan. A deep love grows up 
between them. He learns that she is descended from 
a warrior race, and in her foster-fathers absence they 
are united according to a simple form of marriage. 
Hastily summoned to his kingdom, he leaves her his 
token-ring as a sign of recognition when they may next 
meet. Sakuutala. dreaming of her husband, forgets to 
receive with due formalities a great sage, who curses 
her for her neglect, declarin'; that her husband will 
never remember her. She, with her child, follows the 
king to his court, but, owing to the curse, the token- 
ring was lost while she was bathing, and her husband 
repudiates her. Finally the sago relents, the ring is 
recovered in the body of a fish, the king’s memory is 
restored, and all ends happily. 

It was the elaborate, artificial style of Kalidiusa, not 
his higher claims to genius, that were followed as a 
model by the next romantic dramatist, Bliavabhuti, the 
author of three plays, the Malati Madhava, Mahavira 
Charitra, and Ultara Rama Charitra. He wrote, as he 
himself acknowledged in his prologue to the first play, 
not for the people, but for the poets and pandits who 
might think like himself, and his stylo is so difficult 
ami fantastic that some of his passages are almost 
unintelligible. The Malati Madhava is historically 
valuable for the light it throws on the superstitions 
of Hinduism as shown in the Tantras, and also its 
mention of Buddhism. One play, the Nagananda, has 
for its hero a Bodhisattva, or potential Buddha, and it 
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is the <jnly Hrama that can be called Buddhistic. 
Passing' from tlic drama to a kindred subject, poetry, 
it is tound in many cases tliat the deeds of lieroes 
lorin the subject of the poems, though sometimes, as 
in the case ol the Kumara Sainbhava and the Mcg- 
luuhita, both by Kalidiisa, that love, ami love alone, is 
the theme. 

Foremost among the great epic poems of this 
period is the well-known Kaghuvamsa or heroic gcnc- 
alogy from the Sun, which gives an account of the 
race of llama, the hero of the Ramayana, down to the 
last king of his line. The poem is instinct with the 
subtle power of description and grace of versification 
for which Kalidasa is so justly famous. By far the 
most pleasing and most melodious of all Kalidasa’s 
poems is the (.'loud Messenger, or Meghaduta. The 
subject is simple ; an inferior deity, a Yaksha, luus 
incurred the displeasure of liis master, the God of 
WeuUh. by neglect of his duty; ho is punished by 
exile from his dearly-loved wife for twelve months. 
While pining in his solitary abode he sees the cloud, 
driven northwards by the monsoon wind, passing over- 
head. and confides to it his woes and a message to 
his wife, together with tlirections as to the way it 
slu)uld take and tlic places it would pass. The de- 
scriptions of nature are conventional, eastern, and 
lioetic, while the love portion is full of tender feeling. 
Another beautiful and descriptive poem of Kalidasa 
is the Seasons, the Ritu Sanhara, in which the poet’s 
own reading of nature has full play. Another later 
writer of the Kavya poetry, as it is called, is Bhartrihari, 
poet, ])hilosophcr, and grammarian, who lived in the 
seventh century, author of the Bhattikavya, a history 
of Rama. This later verso did not follow the lines 
of the true epic, but was a mingling of epic, didactic, 
and lyric poetry, in which attention is paid far more 
to form, i,e. metro, alliteration, single and double rhymes. 
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than to the simple and direct style of its supposed 
model, the *^Iahabharata. ^ ^ 

The lyric verse proper consisted solely of erotic 
poems ot which there is an extensive literature, the 
most beautiful in sound and rhythm being the Gita 
Govmda ot Jayadeva, a poet of the twelfth ceuiury. 
riie poem IS allegorical, and in telling of the loves of 
Kadha and Krishna, the poet set forth the mystic 
lougmg of the soul for union with the divine essence 
a longing which pervades in one form or another the 
working of the Hindu mind. 

The folk-tales of India form one of the largest 
collections of almost any country, and through their 
translations into Arabic (Kalilah wa Dimnah). Persian, 
Uhle\i (Kahlag and Damoag). German, and French in 
the early centuries of our era have become the common 
property of the West, and are found among our modern 
collections such a.s Grimm’s Fairy Tales. The original 
udian form of these stories is known as tlio Fables of 
iiKlpai, and claims to be the source of all beast fables, 
nasimich as the fables liinge on a moral their origin is 
lound by^me in the Jataka or Birth Stories of Bnddha. 

Ihe Fables of Bidpai have many Indian versions 
the Pancha Tantra, tlie Hitopadesa. and the Katha 
Sant Sagara. The first is the longest, containing five 
of the original thirteen books, the Hitopadesa contains 
one less, an.l the Katha Sarit Sagara has the tales in 
a disconnected form. The Pancha Tantra, or five divi- 
sions. was said to liavo been written by a sage Vishnu- 
sarman. the original Bidpai. for the purpose of educating 

princes, sons of the king of Patalipura, 
ho by their stupidity and vicious ways were breaking 
heir fathers heart. The wise man succeeded whore 
all otliers failed, and his method was to instil his moral 
maxims covered up by a story that would aiipeal to 
the interest of his young charges. Tlie stories them- 
selves do not always come up to a western standard of 
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morals, iimch being Aruchiavellian in its underlying 
purport. Some teach the benetits of true friendship, 
and the advantages to the weak of mutual help and 
service; others show the evils that will overtake one 
who puts his confidence in the wicked, or those with 
whom he is insuthciently accjuaintcd ; others, again, the 
sad consequences of imprudence. The end is always 
obtained by some trick or fraiul, which leaves the moral 
oj)eu to wider ethical consideration. 

In imich of the literature of India some recognition 
of the broader demands of humanity, and of the wider 
principles in which is to bo found the ultimate solution 
of its corniiu)!! aims, is fo»md strangely, though not 
unoxpeelc<lly. lacking. 

In the law books the hand of the Brahman is 
everywhere apparent. The King or Baja was nomi- 
nally the dispenser of the law, but he had his Bnihinan 
advisers at his si<le. and to those Bnihinan advisers 
the ditVerent law books are owing. The Bnlhinanic code 
of laws ever strove to draw lus clear ns possible the 
distinction between the Aryan and the Sudra. Especi- 
ally in the law books wore the concise, condensed 
apliorisms known as Sutras employed, and the best 
known of these Dharma (law) Sutras was the famous 
code of Mann, the Manava Dharma Sutra, long lost 
in the original, but preserved in the later metrical 
form known as the Manava Dharma Sastras. These 
Laws of Mann are founded on the Black Yajur Veda, 
and put together by a Bnihinunic family known as the 
Manavas ; while to the Sama Veda and its follower 
Gautama, another law book, that known as the Aphor- 
isms of Gautama, is duo. Each Veda had its own 
priestly following. Thus the Rig Veda was repre- 
sented in the law books by Vasishtha, followed mainly 
in North India, while Gautama and Baudhayano, who 
are followed in the south, compiled their law books like 
Mauu from the Black Yajur Veda. The most heinous 
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crimes in ancient In<iia were theft, murder, especially 
that of a Bnlhman. adultery, and drunkenness, but in 
all cases the punisliment was re^ndated accor<lin<^ to 
the caste of the criminal. The murder of a Sudra 
was considered worthy of a penalty no hi-dier than 
that awarded lor killini; a crow, an owl. a fro- or a do<r. 
A bndra who listened to the recitation of the Ved^a 
was punished by havinj,^ his ears lilied with molten tin 
or lac, while one who recited the Vi-da was ordered 
to have his tongue cut out. A heavy fine wius im- 
po.sed on a Sudra for abtising a Vaisyo, and a much 
heavier one for abusing a Brahman, but a Brahman 
paid nothing for abuse of a Sudra. The law books 
were composed between the fifth and first centuries 
B.C.. during the time that the Brahmans were con- 
soJidatmg their power, and from tlioni is obtained most 
of the knowledge po.ssessed of the social customs of ilie 
people of those days. The caste system is found in 
practice, tlie marriage laws are very strict, and though 
the law of inheritance and partition differ slightly in 
the different law books, yet all is clearly laid down ; 
the law of property wius placed on a stable footin-’ 
landmarks were considered sacred, and the owner 
of arable laud was protected from a bad tenant by 
a ^ovision that if the crop were poor through the 
mefficiency ol the lessee, ho was. compelled to pay his 
landlord the value of the crop that should have grown. 

Besides the law books which regulated the public 
duties of citizens towards one another, the Knlpa Sutras, 
or Rules of Ceremonies, had a section known as the 
Cinhya Sutras, treating of the daily or home life, and 
purification, so important to the Hindu. 

All domestic occurrences, birth, marriage, and death, 
h^ their own peculiar rites; the four stages of life 
through which a man is supposed to pass, that of 
pupil, householder, ascetic, and religious mendicant, 
had each their own separate ordinances. 
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One very important event wjvs the Upanayana, or 
ceremony of investiture, wliereby a youth went through 
a scc(m(l or spiritual re-birth, and became entitled to 
wear the sacred thread and rank among the <lvija. or 
twice-born. At the ceremony the boy was taught for 
the first time the Gayatri or Holy Praj-er to Savitri, 
uttered each morning on rising by every orthodox Hindu; 

Om : Let us meditate on the cver-to-bc-longod-for clear 
light of heaven ; may it direct all our thoughts.” 

Of the law books twenty arc still extant, and a whole 
literature in itself is atVorded by the commentaries and 
digests composed in after centuries by wise men of the 
ditVerent schools. Manu has five or six well-known 
commentaries, besides many others, and the Cotlo of 
Yajnavalkya has at least ten. 

In the domain of science, India in early days was 
not backward. As early as the fourth century b.c., 
a most remarkable grammatical system is found de- 
veloped by a grammarian, Panini ; the Sutras of Panini, 
3996 in number, compared even to other Sutras, are 
marvels of condensation ; they frequently consist not 
so much of words as of algebraical formula', and a 
Sutra of three words may often contain a long rule, 
each word standing for a whole phrase in itself. 

The Sutrius arc sometimes too condensed to bo in- 
telligible even to the grammatical pandit, and the first 
commentator, the well-known Katyayana, not only 
commented on but criticised his author, and ho in turn 
was called to account by an even more famous gram- 
marian and commentator, Patanjali (second century B.c.), 
author of the Mahabhashya, or great commentary. The 
science of grammar has a following of its own, and 
there are BrAhman Pandits who devote themselves solely 
to its study, and from the time of Panini down to the 
present day some hundreds of works have been written 
founded on his Sutras, among others the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi and the Laghii Kaumudi. 
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Music, pjiintin" medicine, astrononiy, are all repre- 
sented in the ancient literature of In.lia. and althomdi 
here IS no tune here to dwell on the progress in. and 
l^oaledge of. these arts displayed in those days, yet 
that knowledge was by no means small. 

Hitherto, e.xcept for the Prakrits used in the drama 
and the .sacred Pali of the Jind.lhist books, the iangna-o 
used in tlie literature was tlie classical Sanskrit, and the 
literature itself centred round the lands into which the 

Rrahman culture and ciyilisation had spread, and their 
schools had been formed. 

The simken yernacidars of Imlia, those of tlio 

north evolved from Sanskrit, ami known as Aryan. 

those in the soutli being purely aboriginal or Dravidian 

H braucli of the Ural Altaic family of languages, had’ 

to be considered, and tlie literature produced in them 

loimfl Its fitting place in tlie advancement of civilisa- 
tion. 

Jainism, an ancient religion probably pre-Hiid- 
dhistic, which has in tliis article e.scapcd attention 
o.wmg to Its many similarities to Buddhism, and 
whose literature lias still to bo unfolded to the West, 
penetrated early into South India. an<l to its influence 
IS owing the Naladiyar, the Bible, as it is called, of 
the lamil language. The work is attributed to a 
Jama monk, and consists of 400 quatrains of moral 
and didactic sayings, perfectly irrelevant to one another, 
but msUnct with quick perception of the varied pliasos 
o no and thought. The subjects aro virtue, woalth, 
and pleasure. The aphorisms are some of the best 
produced in any literature, as well as melodious and 
pooticah Another Tamil work on the same subject 
IS the Kurral of a low-caste weaver, Tiruvalluvar. 

As in Soutli India the contact between the Aryan 
and Dravidian roused a new outburst of song, so the 
Moharaedan conquest of the north had its eflfect. 

I he standard work of the north is the Hamayana 
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of Tulsi Das. a poet who sang in the vernacular of 
North India in the reign of the Eniperor Akbar. His 
Rainayanu is loved by the people of Hindustan above 
even the Vedas, Upanishads, and Puranas. The poem 
is foundeil on the old epic story of the Kamayana, but 
in it Rama is worshipped as Vishnu, the Supreme 
Being, through union with whom the soul can alone 
Hud peace and rest. Tlic sentiment is pure, and the 
diction, though it docs not possess the smoothness of 
the polished classical Sanskrit, is very striking. 

Tlic prosperous reign of Akbar (1556-1605), 
marke<l by his religious toleration and cncojiragemcnt 
of learning, gave an impetus to the arts, and literature 
flourished under his protection. The wars and inter- 
necine strife that succeeded the dissolution of the 
Mughal empire gave no encouragement to the poet or 
prose author, and it was not until the English rule was 
firmly established through the vast continent that peace 
and quiet were sufficiently restored for the minds of 
the wi.so and learned to turn once more to what is 
essentially an Indian phase of mind, deep thought over 
the problems of .life, united to an earnest eftbrt to find 
some solution for its perplexing questions. 

India during the hu»t hundred years has been 
passing through a period of unrest, both religious and 
social, which has had, and will still continue to have, a 
deep and permanent effect. 



CEYLON 

B V L. B. CLARENCE 


Ceylon is called England’s principal Crown colony. It 
IS not a “ colony ” in the strict sense of the word for 
•'colony” properly means a body of immigrants settled 
m a foreign countiy, and the Englisli colonists are but 
a very small fraction of the inhabitants of Ceylon. 
Ihc island is not a dependency of our country in 
whicli Englishmen can settle permanently, as in Aus- 
traha for instance, or Canada. The tropical climate 
forbids that. In Ceylon, as in India, the European 
inumgrants must always be greatly outnumbered by 
the sons of the soil. The dependency is called a 
“ wlony." because it is governed through the Colonial 
Unice,and a “ Crown ” colony, because it is administered 
directly under tlie Crown, and has no ros|>onsible repre- 
sentative government of its own. 

It is an important possession to us in many ways, 
^irst^, there is its situation— close to India, and right 
m the track of the Eastern steamer traffic. The port 
of Colombo has become a sort of marine Ciapham 
Junction, whence the traffic branches to all parts of 
the world. More than 7,000,000 tons of shipping 
clear there annually, and over 30,000 passengers pass 
through. Moreover, under our rule the island has 
a great import and export trade. It takes 
about .^1,500,000 worth of our goods, and in return 
sends us about .^2,750,000 worth of its own produce’ 
coco-nut oil and fibre, cinnamon, plumbago, cacao 

* Tho original Leccare was delirerod in November 1896. 
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(3‘on know tliat cacao has nothing to <lo with the palm 
that yields the coco-nuts), an<l many other coiOTnodities, 
particularly tea, 

In Ceylon, as in India, the European inhabitants, 
by reason of the climate, can never bo more than a 
drop in the bucket compared with the natives. The 
Europeans (not counting the military) number scarcely 
6000. as against sometliing like 3,000,000 natives. 
And so we are responsible for the welfare of a large 
native population living under our rule, and entirely 
dependent on us for good government and adminis- 
tration. 

Ce^'lon is often coupled with Indiiu A man re- 
tiirncd Irom Cordon to England is asked about his life 
in India," as though Ceylon and India must be all 
the satne. This is not tumatural. Ceylon has much 
in common, at any rate, with Southern India. Its in- 
habitants are of Indian origin. Their ancestors came 
from India long ago. And j'ot, from one cause and 
another, the atmosphere of life and government and 
administration tlitlers perceptibl}’ in the two countries. 

We can hardly compare Ceylon with India, because 
the one is so little and the other so ver^' large. British 
India, from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, from Bombay 
to Burma, embraces wide variations of climate and 
widely differing peoples. What a difference between 
the icy peaks and glaciers of the Himalayas and the 
burning plains of Soutliern India, and what a difference, 
again, between the peoples who live in the north and 
the south, the cast and the west, of tliat vast empire, 
speaking among them about eighty different languages. 

Ceylon has scarcely one-hundredth part of the 
Indian population, and only two native languages. 
There are no warlike races there — none like the Sikhs 
and Gurklijis, who once fought bravely against us, and 
now furnish ns with soldiers who, with equal gallantry, 
fight shoulder to shoulder with our own Tommy Atkins. 
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The great Mohaniedan invasion, which left such a mark 
on India, never reached Ceylon. .Moreover, compared 
with our rule in India, our possession of Ceylon is a 
modern matter — a thing of yesterday. Madras an<l 
Bombay were old British settlements long before an 
advance on Ceylon was oven thought of. 

But the main cause of tliis difference as to the 
atmosphere ot life and administration in Ceylon and 
India has been the .separation of Ceylon from the 
Indian Government. Almost from the very outset our 
Ceylon possessions were separated from tlie adminis- 
tration of India, and placed under the Colonial Depart- 
ment. The tUffcrcnce has been further accentuated 
during the hist fifty years by the remarkable rise and 
development of a great Eui opean planting enterprise — 
first in coftee, and since in tea. This brought in its 
train an unoflicial European element in the population, 
very small in comparison with the native inhabitants, 
but relatively far larger and more influential than any 
unofficial European cla.ss in India. There are, indeed, 
m certain parts of India European planters of indigo, 
coffee, tea; but the planting community scattered in 
a low districts has never influenced the administration 
or tinged the current of government as in Ceylon. 

Now to give you, in as few words as possible, some 
idea of the country. The island is about four-fifths 
the size of Ireland, and, in spite of its small size and 
the tropical climate, there is a remarkable variety in 
different districts. This is because the middle of the 
island has a mountain roof several thousand feet high, 
which affects the rainfall ; and so the vegetation and 
the whole character of the country varies. Some parts 
are very dry, with a rainfall of not much over 30 
inches in the year, and there you have scorching sand 
and dry thorny scrub. Cross over to another side of 
the mountains, and you come to places where 200 
inches of rain fall in the year, and everything is green 
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and leafy, moist an<i steamy. When it does rain in 
the Lro{)ics it rains “ with tlie rose oft’.” You may have 
lo inches of rainfall in one night. The.se moist parts 
ot tlie country arc trying to an English constitution. 
^ ou feel as if you were in a perpetual j)oultice. More- 
over, mosquitoes swarm by night, and the grass and 
bushes are full of leeches, which crawl up your legs in 
scores. 

The hill couutry lies in the middle of the island, 
walled in by a great rampart of mountains. The 
highest mountain is over 8000 feet. One singular 
feature in some parts of the island is the enormous 
surlaces ot bare, scorching rock, often many acres in 
extent, and a mile or more in length or width. Some 
ot these great ma.sses of rock start abruptly from the 
plains, and tower liundreds of feet above the trees below, 
anti some in old days were hewn into fortresse.s and 
chambers ; in others great cracks and fissures have 
been converletl into gloomy temples, whose walls are 
plastcretl with historical paintings many centuries old. 

Up in the north the country is dift’erent again — 
dry. red plains, studded with formal groves of dark 
palmyra palms, as slitt' and straight as scaflbld poles. 
J'ho coco-nut palm, which grows more in the south, is 
very diftbrent, never grows straight, but twists and 
leans about. \ou rarely see the coco-nut far from a 
human dwelling, and the Sinhalese have a saying that 
it will not grow out of hearing of the human voice. 
The west and .south-west coast is fringed for hun- 
dreds of miles with a belt of coco-nut palms one 

long vista of feathery palms stooping seaward over the 
sandy bays and rocky points; and across the bright 
waters fly the brown-sailed fishing canoes, each hol- 
lowed out of a single log, and steadied by a floating 
outrigger beam. 

Again, there is deep, shady forest, with large trees 
all hung round with great cables of creeping plants, 
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where monkeys clamber and swinff. Up in the hills 
the scenery is very grand indeed- rocks and clifts and 
waterfalls, shaggy forest clothing the steep heights, 
and grassy slopes where great rhododendron trees grow, 
as big as large apple-trees, and full of great clusters of 
bright crimson flowers. A great deal of the mountain 
country has been transformed into tea plantations, and 
the forest replaced by miles on miles of trim-grown 
tea-bushes, running in lines up and down the^stcop 
sloj)es, amid dashing torrents and huge blocks of rock 
tos.sed about in wild confusion. All wasteland is 
facxe the property of the Crown, and for many years the 

Government have discontinued selling land above 5000 
feet elevation. 

About five-sixths of the whole island is uncultivated, 
and much of this would naturally be heavy timber- 
forest. But about sixteen years ago the Government 
resolved on having a tliorough overhaul of tlte forests 
and the forest management in general. So they bor- 
rowed a very able forest officer from India, and he 
discovered tliat much of tho valuable timber, nn<l in 
fact a great deal of the forest itself, was no longer in 
existence. This was mainly owing to a native habit of 
what the Sinhalese call chona-cullivation. A villager 
goes into the forest, chooses a block of laud^ and fells 
all but the largest trees. Ho lets the cut wood and 
branches dry for a montli or so, and then sets fire to it 
as it lies. The result is a bare clearing, with here and 
there tho blackened stumps of the larger trees. Ho 
gets one or two crops off the land, and then abandons 
It and chooses another plot. In this way vast tracts 
of forest have been destroj’ed, and in somo places re- 
peated operations of this kind have so exhausted tho 
soil that only ferns will grow. A good deal of this 
mischief wont on after the old native Government had 
fallen to pieces, and more during tho earlier years of 
our possession. After this unwelcome discovery the 
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Ceylon Governtncnt followed the example of the 
Government of India, and set up a regular Forest 
Department. 

There ought naturally to ho in the Ceylon forests 
an ahimdance of valuahle timber, many sorts valuable 
for building and so on, besides beautiful cabinetmakers’ 
woods, sucli as ebony, satin-wood, calamander, and 
many others. 

On the east coast there are good-sized rivers which 
dry up during part of the year. I have had to camp 
by a river thirty or forty yards wide, swirling down 
in high flood, anti wait till the water was low enough 
for us to ford ; and ])assing the same place six months 
later, the river-bed was just a dry, sandy channel, with 
not a pint of water in it. 

Of course a featvire in the countr}' is the rice-fields — 
jiadi-fields wo call them. “ Padi " means rice in the husk. 
The reader will rcmcniber how Robinson Crusoe got his 
rice-plants frtun a few grains of rice, spilt or scattered 
in front of his hut, which, to his .s\irprise, took root and 
grew up an<l yielded grain. When Defoe wrote that 
delightful voluuie, ho evidently had never been in any 
ricc-groAving country. If he had, ho would have known 
that although paili will germinate, rice without the 
husk will not. 

In Ceylon, as in Southern India, rice is a staple part 
of the people’s food, for those who can got it ; but many 
of the villagers got very little rice, and have to bo con- 
tent Avilh Avhat is called dry grain — very small sorts of 
grain, almost like grass-seeds. 

Rico requires to groAv in Avator while sprouting. 
Therefore copious irrigation is necessary. For this 
in ancient times largo reservoirs AA'oro engineered 
by building great dams across valleys, and so stor- 
ing up square miles of AA'ntor to irrigate the fields 
boloAv. For some reason or other Anglo-Indians are 
accustomed to stylo those reservoirs tanks, but the 
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Sinhalese inhabitants ot Ceylon call thetn iccwu, and 
the Tamils hutom. Sonic of the ancient tanks remain, 
inth their stone sluices; others fell into ruin centuries 

— so Joog Jigo that sometimes a village has giown 
up inside the tank-bed, or buildings liave been erected, 
and then these in their turn have decayed, and you 
may find the ruins in the tank-bed, all overgrown 
with timber forest. I am glad to say that under our 

Government some of these abandoned tanks have been 
restored. 

A curious feature of the Siuhalc.se rice cidtivation 
IS the manner in which they carry it out on steep 
mountain-faces, by terracing the mountain-side from 
top to bottom in narrow ledges, each enclosed in a 
shallow rampart of earth. Then at the proper time 
a rill of water is let in at tiie top, so that it trickles 
down through the whole series, from plot to plot, and 
irrigates the whole. 

I cannot quit the scenery of the island without a 
word about the grand mounlain which we English 
call Adam’s Peak. It is 7320 feet higli — not the 
highest in the island, but by far the grandest from its 

• 4 • O 

Hituution and its peculiar sliapc. Its piruiacle tnwers 
up in solitary majesty at the .south-west corner of tlie 
great mountain rampart; and, though forty miles in- 
land, it is visible far out at .sea. Eor more than 1 500 
years Sinhalese pilgrims have Hocked to its summit, 
becau.se they believe that there, on the vor}' topmost 
crag, Gautama Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
religion, left his footprint 2400 years ago. The ascent 
IS toilsome, and the last part rather giddy. It is a 
rough scramble up several miles of steep gully, a rugged 
staircase of rocks and tree-roots, worn deep by water 
and the feet of millions of pilgrims. Near the summit 
the track emerges on an open rocky slope, not unlike 
the dome of St. Paul’s, overlianging the dciiths below ; 
and here the climbers are assisted by iron chains and 
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stanchions rivctetl to tlic rock. In the «lry season 
thonsantls of pilgrims — men, women, an<l children — 
toil np the steep, and reach tlic little shrine at the top, 
whicli covers the snp])oscd footprint. Tljcy make their 
little olVerin'fs before it, and sprinkle sweet-scented 
flowers, and then the children kneel at the holy spot 
and re(;eive their parents’ blessing. There is an awful 
majesty about this lone rook, uplifted in the clear air 
high above the mountain wall. To the Sinhalese the 
jdace is the Sri-pada — the Htdy f'ootprint; to the 
Tamils it is Siranolipafhfi — the \Vorshipf\il Footmark 
of their god Siva. The Mohamedans a.ssociate it with 
A<lam: and in the “Arabian Nights” Sindbad the Sailor 
recounts his visit to the mountain, jus the place to which 
Adani was banished when expelled from Paradise. 

This Peak is so abruptly steep that at early dawn it 
cjusts its mighty shi\<low clear across the vi.siblo world an<I 
high up into the sky. No one who Inus ever witnessed 
t he appalling grandeur of this spectacle can over forget 
it, but it is a sight almost impossible to describe in 
words. I fir.st saw it many 3*ears ago. Wo had passed 
the night near the summit, and moved up to the top 
a few niinutes before daybreak. As the swift tropic 
dawn advaneetl, and there began to bo light, wo seemed 
to bo .standing on the shore of a wide sea rippling to 
our feet, with hero and there a rock showing above 
tho surface. That socming sea was the clouds stretched 
out below, and the little rocks wore the tops of lower 
mountains. Then, as tho sun’s first rays broke from 
beneath tho ojistern horizon, tho awful shadow of tho 
Vvnk streamed out westward, like a lingering black 
slice ot tho night thrown across cloud and plain and 
distant sea, its point resting high above tho horizon, up 
in tho very jvthor of iho sky. For a few moments tho 
mighty shadow rested so athwart the visible world in 
unspeakable majesty, and then faded away os tho sun’s 
orb mounted above the horizon. 
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Ceylon bjis three large hari)ours. The harbour of 
Galle, at the south-west corner, is probably the most 
ancient foreign trading-place in the world — the petrt 
where, long ages ago, long before any European keel 
ever clove those waters, Indian traders met the pro- 
ducts of the Far East, and brought them to traders 
from the West. Some have thought, and advanced 
l)lausjble reasons for thirjking. that Gallo was the 
Tarshish of the Bible, the Eastern mart to which 
the traders of Tyre and Judea resorted, and whence 
Solomon obtainetl gold and silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks. In our day Galle was for many years the 
well-known resort ot the P. and O. and other steamer 
lines, until the Colontbo Breakwater was opened in 
1883. Triucoinalic, away round on the east coast, has 
a splendi<l harbour, with every natural advantage — 
land-locked, and spacious, ,and always accessible. But 
Colouibo, on the west coast, with no natural harbour, 
carried the day against these rivals, bccatise it is our 
metropolis. Our European predecessors on the coast 
— the Porttiguo.so and the Dutch — made Colombo 
their headquarters, because cinnamon was to be had 
there, and so it became our capital also. Up to 1875 
Colombo }jad only an open roadstead. u.scless during 
many months of the year wdicn the fury of the south- 
west monsoon suflered no shipping to enter or lie there. 
In that year the celebrated Colombo Breakwater wjis 
begun. It was completed in eight years, and has 
proved a magnificent success, and now tho largest 
ships use tho harbour at all times of tho year. 

Though tho island is very lovely, and the scenery 
marvellously varied, an Englishman sadly misses his 
native land and climate. There is a wearisome 
monotony in the nearly equal day and night all tho 
year round, the equable hot temperature, and the trees 
that are perpetually in leaf. We long for the varying 
and changing seasons of our native land — tho budding 
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sprinp. tlic "lory of siuniiicr, tlic full of tlio leaf in 
uutnnm. and I he bracinp winter, when the earth sleeps 
till sprinp awakens her apain. 

C.’eylon knows not the excessive heals of the plains 
ol India ; lait. on the other hand, there is no cold season, 
no winter. 'Fhe native languages have no word for ice 
or snow. Vet tho.so whose means and opportunities 
onahlc them to reach the hills may enjoy cool nights. 
There is now a railway up into (he mountains, and you 
may leave the sweltering heat of tho low country in the 
morning ami In* glad of a wood tire and blankets at night. 

'I’hc climate compares favourably with oilier tropical 
climates ; hut when all is said, it reinjiins a climate in 


which we English live, ns it were, on sntVorauco, and in 


which our race cannot thrive in successive generations. 
With care and fliscrotion an Englishman may lead a 
healthy and active life. The planters up in the liills 
arc a very healthy, vigorous set. hut tho climate tells 
in the next generation. European children growing 
lip in tho island lack tho robustness of those bred at 
home ; and for every Englishman who makes his 
livelihood in the island there comes, as in India, the 
inevitahlo ilay when he must part from his children 
and send them home. This stern necessity is some- 
times styled a price wliich wo English pay for our 
Eastern possessions, and a heavy jirico it is. 

A minor drawback to life in a country like Ceylon 
is tho food, wliicli is not very relishing. You got beef, 
tough and tasteless. As to mutton, when you can get 
it. which is not always, it is hard to distinguish tho 
sheep irom the goats. 1 have heard tho food of 
European mankind in outlying districts described os 
consisting of early village cocks, varied by occasional 
tinned provisions. This is rather an exaggeration, but 
I am not sure that some of tho simple native folk do 

not fancy that wo English, in our own country, live on 
“ tin thing.” 
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I remember once spendint^ u ni"ht with my wife in 
a village many miles from any town, anrl in the morn- 
ing the keeper of the rest-house brought tinned milk 
with our early tea. Now it so liap])ened that my wife 
had a special dislike to tinned milk, and there were 
quantities ot little Sinhalese cows in the village. But 
on inquir}' I found that the poor man had sent a 
lunncr about thirty miles for the tin, not supposing 
that the Cotirt Rajah’s lady would condesccntl to drink 
common cow milk. 

The seas surrounding the island teem with fish, 
but the fish are singularl}' devoid of flavour. Yet 
there i.s a place on the cast coast where yoti can get 
really ver}' nice oysters for ninepcncc a hundrc<l — in 
fact, for the wage of a man knocking them off the 
rocks, 

I will pass on now to the native inhabitants. There 
are two native races, the Sinhalese and the Tamil. 
The Sinhalese number about two-thirds of the native 
population, and inhabit the southern and sotith central 
parts. The Tamils dwell ttp in the north. These 
Ceylon Tamils must not bo confused with the Tamil 
coolies employed on the tea estates, who hail from 
certain districts in the Madras Presidency, and come 
and go between their homes and Ceylon. The national 
religion of the Sinhalese is Buddhism. The Tamils 
worship Hindu divinities after Hindu fashion. 

There are also spread throughout the island about 
250,000 Mohamedans, a race of mixed Arab and 
Indian blood, whom wc call “ Moormen ” because the 
Portuguese gave them that name. They are indefati- 
gable traders — the Jews, one may say, of the island. 
The Moorman’s shop is in every village, and in his 
smart jacket, and high cap of gaudy colours mat^’el- 
lously adhering to his shaven skull, with his assortment 
of gems and curiosities, he is the first to greet the 
visitor on arrival. 
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Nowadays in England there are more people living 
in towns than in the country. In India and Ceylon 
the numbers are the other way. The Sinhalese 
are very strongly attached to their family lauds. 
Throughout a great part of India the people regard 
their lauds as belonging not to individuals, but to 
families — ^^joint family ownership; and the Sinhalese, 
who arc of Imlian origin, have had imich the same 
way of regarding it. The Indian Government wisely 
and humanely rccogmiscd this ancient tradition ; but 
the Government of Ceylon, partly, perhaps, from “ colo- 
nial ” traditions, and partly from lack of knowledge of 
the people, largely ignored it. The residt is endless 
quarrelling and litigation about the land. 

The pco]>le of Ceylon, like those of India, are diffi- 
cidt tor Europeans to understand. Their character 
and traditional institutions arc unlike ours, and are 
fenced in with exclusiveness. Like other people, they 
have their good and their bad qualities. Tltoro is no 
disguising that, like other Eastern peoples, they display 
an inclination to untruthfulness, a disposition to fraud 
and chicanery, and an unhapj>y persistence in using the 
law courts, civil and criminal, as a means of harassing 
and oppressing each other with false proceedings. I 
am sorry to say that these faults, which cause much 
misery, are largely fostered by defects in our legal 
system. 

I think that, as between the Sinhalese and Tamils, 
the Tamils are the more dolihcrato and cynical oflbudors 
in this respect. 

The expressions used by native villagers in denoting 
lime and distance might sotind strange in your ears. 

A Sinhalese man, describing how far somebody’s 
house is from his, will say, “ It is within a talk," or 
" within a loud talk,” or '* \vithin a hoo-call." 

The time of day a villager wall often denote by 
throwing up his arm and saying, " The sun was so high 
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Uforo (oi- afler) sun-turn. ' Or perhaps he may say. 

“ It was about the time priests eat ’ (<.<-. about i i a.m.) ; 

or. It was about the time when bees play ’ (about 

4 P.M.); or, “tlie time wlien parrots Hy homo to roost ' 
(5 or lialt-j)ast 5 

lie measures tlio size ot' his cultivated land by the 
amount of seed reeptired to sow it. - H„w laiv'c is your 
:ardcn ? ” “So many seers sowing extent.” 

Ihc Kandyan Sinlialesc retain more of tlacir ancient 
usages than the eoast Sinhalese, who liave beeti in 
longer contact with Europeans. They Itave a tnarriage 
tisage to which they are strongly attached — of two or 
more brothers liaving tlic same wife. Tliis is a cust<uu 
'vhicli prevails in some other parts of tl)o worM ; an<l 
we arc told that it obtained among the ancient Jiritoiis. 

he Ceylon Government, niany years ago, tried to sup- 
pres.s tliis custom by legislative prohibition. This wa.s 
"e l-intentioiied, hut ill-jiulged, Tlio custom is revolt- 
ing to our hleas, but the Kandyans are attached to 
It. and you cannot break down old national usage by 
mere legislation. The result of the prohibition in this 
ease i.s, that these associated unions continue, but with- 
out the tie of legal marriage, and much quarrelling 
itod litigation ensues. 

Many European importations now reach the people 
whicli their forcfutlicrs never dreamt of. You find 
IJ-tnopesm crockery in the villages, and boxes of matches 
•‘«id many other imported things. In this way the 
IJoople come to possess various useful commodities; but 
oven tliis has two sides, and unfortunately many of 
iho ancient native arts and crafts seem doomed to die 
out. Time was when tho blacksmith used to smelt 
uLs own iron, and very good iron it was ; now ho finds 
It easier to work up old scraps of English hoop-iron, or 
the like. Once the people wore cotton cloths woven 
and dyed by tho weaver caste, clotlis wdiich absolutely 
would not wear out ; now tho old native webs are being 

2 E 
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superseded by Eviropcnn fabrics which are not so ser- 
viceable. In spite of the usefulness of some of llio 
importations, tliis decay of old native crafts is much 
to be regretted. And we may wonder how the people 
reconcile missionary teaching with some of the pro- 
ducts which reach them from Christian England ; 
knives made to sell, not to cut; bottles and pots that 
hold about half their a]>parcnt contents ; and flimsy 
cotton fabrics disguised with artificial thickening. 

llefore saying any more about the Ceylon ol to-day, 
it will be well to glance rapidly over the past history 
which has ma<lc the place what it now is. 

About. 600 n.c. the ancestors of the Sinhalese race 
swarmed into Ceylon from llengal, and speedily made 
it their own. Of earlier inhabitants whom they su]>- 
plantctl, a few fjust-ilis:kpj>earing remnants linger in the 
wilds, and are called Vcddalis. The Sinhale.se sottle<l 
the country, founded towns, and ma<le great tanks and 
irrigati*)!! works. They Inul large buildings profusely 
adorned with carved stone, at a time when the iidiabit- 
ants of Britain knew no grander habilatiofis than huts 
of wattle and mud. About this time there was born 
iti Nepal, in India, a man whose life has more pro- 
foundly influenced the luunan race than any pcr.sonago 
wlu) ever dwelt on this earth other than Jestis Christ. 
This was Gautama Buddha, the founder of (ho Btuhlhist 
religion. About 300 n.c. an a|>os(lo of Buddhism camo 
to Ceylon. The Sinhalese were converted to that crecil. 
Buildhisin died out many centuries ago in its Indian 
homo ; but, as you know, it is the religion of very many 
millions in the Far East, in China, Japan, Tibet, and 
Burma, and it is still that of the Sinhalese. 

Tho Sinhalese wore not long undisturbed in tho 
island. After thorn thoro camo in some Tamil inva- 
ders from Southern India, and botwoon those two races 
thoro was much fighting. Onco, in tho second century 
A.D., a Tamil leader, named Elala, made great head 
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agjiinst the Siuhalose. an<I slc«- their king, aii.l liitnself 
reigned in the island for forty years. Tin; Sinliale.se 
Chronicle itself records of him that he ‘‘ admmistoreil 
justice impartially to frieiuls and foes." At last a strong 
leader arose and rallied the Sinhale.se. lie and the oM 
Elala fought, each on his elephant, and the old Elala 
was slain; and having so triumphed, the Sinhalese 
conqueror, in chivalrous respect for his old, Inave 
enemy, built him a grand tomb, and ever afterwards 
the Sinhale.se kings, whenever they passed Elala’s tomb, 
used to silence their music in honour of his memory. 
Tlii.s practice they kept up down to this century — that 
is, for I 500 years. 

At last, in the si.\th centiuy a.d.. the Sinhalese 
]>ower waneil rapidly; the Tamils overran the latul, 
and the Sinhalese capital fell into their hands. t)nc;e, 
in the twelfth century, a strong Sinhalese king arose, 
who beat, the 'ramils back, an<l h»r a while restored the 
okl Sinhale.se ptnver. Ho repaire<l their ancient build- 
ings, added great works of his own, and even made 
successful foreign e.x[)editions. We are told of a rock 
in.scription recording that in liis tiny there was such 
peace and security that a wotnan tnight traverse the 
length and brejidth of the laiul carrying a precious 
jewel and not even be iisked what it wa.s. When he 
died there wjus no one strong enough to take his place, 
and the glory of the Sinhalese nati«ni de[)arti'd, never 
to return. At last tlio Sinhale.se retreated into the 


soutliorly parts of the island, and the Tamils .setth-d in 
the north, and so the two races dwelt apart when in 
I 505 European invailer lirst appeared. 

This was the Portuguese, who appeared on the 
west coast, attracted by the prospect of obtaining spice, 
especially cinnamon. They, with much bloodshed and 
savage cruelty, succeeded in establishing a string of 
forts and sottlcmcnts all round the coast, especially on 
the west and south-west. They worked for two objects 
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-to {Tot. spice, and to propagate their own roligiim. 
They built churches up au<l down the west coast, and 
inanav'od to baptize numbers of the natives. Tliey 
held these coast settlements, with pretty constant liglil- 
in'^, for about i 50 years, but never got any permanent 
footing iulaiiil, and, commercially, the settlements cost 
them far more than they brought in. 

It was during tlicso I’ortugucse days tlnit, for tlic 
tirst time as far as wo know, an Englislunan visited 
Ceylon. This was one Ralph Fitch, wht>. with three 
comj)anions, was sent from London spy out the pros- 
pects of Eastern trade. Fitch was the only one of (ho 
four who ever returned. Ho w:us away eight years, 
and visiteil Colombo in I 5S9, on his way home from 
the l-'ar ICast. There is a curious circumstance about 
him. Macbeth’s First Witch knew a sailor’s wife whoso 
husband " was to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tujer!' 
'riiero really was a ship called the Tifjir, trading to the 
Levant at that time, and Fitch sailed in her for Aloppo. 
He <lid not sail all the way to Aleppo, because Aloppo 
is not a seaport, but ho sailed to the nearest port, and 
thenco wont on by land through Aloppo to tho East. 

The Portuguese were i 50 years in tho island, and 
(hen the Dutch turned them out. Tho Dutch hold 
(ho settlements for about another 150 years, and then, 
in I 796, wc turned them out. They, also, never gained 
any footing away from the coast. They strove hard 
to make a protitablc trade in spico ; and did all they 
cordd to ctVace all traces of tho Portugtieso and their 
religion, for they detested both with a hatred not to 
bo wondered at in men whoso forefathers had gone 
through blood and firo in tho days of Philip tho Second 
ami tlto Inquisition, Thoir fortiHcations and churches 
and canals still remain, and they introduced into their 
sottlemcnts thoir own Roinan-Dutch law. 

The behaviour of tho Dutch was a singular contrast 
to that of tho Portuguoso, Tho Portuguese, with all 
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their cruelty, were not wholl}- absorbed in trade, and 
bud something cliivalrous about them. They captured 
a venerated Buddhist relic; and when large otiers were 
made if only they would restore it, they refused, and 
destroyed it rather than sell their consciences. Tlie 
Dutch gave themselves up to their trade, and strove 
to grind all they could out of the people. Thev dis- 
played much of that dogged and rugged tenacity of 
purpose which their forefathers had shown in their 
long struggle for independence. Yet they also drew 
no profit from the island ; ami, when all is saiil. the 
story of the Dutch times in Ceylon remains a gloomy 
warning against a selfish and ignoble form of devo- 
tion to commercial profit. It is curious to note that, 
althougli the Dutch were in the island i 50 years after 
the Porttigiiese, and though they diil jdl they could to 
destroy their traces, yet at this day the traces of the 
Portuguese arc in certain respects stronger than those 
of the Dutch. The Dutch form of Cliristianity never 
made way among the peojdc, and I heir language has 
di.sappeared from the islaml ; yet numbers of the fisher- 
I’olk up and down the west coast profess tlic Roman 
Catholic faith and bear Portuguese names, and a ba.s- 
tard form of the Portuguese tongue lingers among 
Eura.sians of Portuguese descent. 

When we came in 1796 we succeeded to tlieso 
coast settlements, but the interior wjus still unsubilucd. 
The Sinhalese occupied the south of the island ; the 
Tamils dwelt apart in the north; and between (he two, 
in those parts whore anciently' the Sinhalese pi>pnlation 
had been most dense, where their ancient cities and 
costly works had been reared, there now lay a wide 
silent waste of almost uninhabited forest. The ruins 
of palaces, temples, and great irrigation works lay 
buried in deep forest, the growth of centuries. 

The Sinhalese capital had latterly been at Kandy, 
in the lower hills, about seventy miles from Colombo, 
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aiitl the Kanciyan kings kept up a belt of dense forest 
more than tliirty miles wide between it and the coast, 
ami carefully guarded the passes. But the Sinhalese 
government had almost fallen to pieces, 

Tlicrc was no such thing as a town anywliere out- 
side the I'hiropean settlements. Even Kandy was only 
a colIectii>n of lints liuddled round the king’s residence. 
Nor did the country possess anything deserving the 
name of a roa4l. 

At first our new possession was placed umlcr the 
East India Company ; but that arrangement, though 
certainly the most, natural, did not work smoothly. 
The Company’s Civil Sorvicc was not tlieu wiuit it 
afterwarils became. The officers entrusted with the 
adminislratitm of the Ceylon settlements were ncitlier 
honest nor discreet. The Sinhalese rose in revolt, and 
when the revolt Inul bceti subdued the settlements 
were withdrawn from the Company's government, and 
ma<h' ii^to a Crown colony under the Coloniid Office. 

Nearly twenty years afterwards, in 1815, wo ob- 
taini'd po.ssession of the rest of the eountr}’. For 
several generations the king at Kandy, owing to inter- 
marriuge.s, had been a Tamil from Southern India, and 
at this time the occupant of the throne was an in- 
human wretch, delighting in tiic most hideous cruelty. 
At bust Ids savogery reached such a pitch that the 
vSinhalese chiefs and people were not disposed to resist 
the coming of a foreign power which should deliver 
them from the wretch's tyranny. And so. at a formal 
meet ing between our Governor and the principal chiefs, 
tlie interior of tiie island was solemnly annexed by 
Groat Britain, and since then the wliole of Ceylon has 
been a British possession, governed under the Colonial 
OHico os a “ Crown colony.” 

It is possible that if the beginnings of our dominion 
in the island had been delayed a little longer, till the 
East India Company’s service had become more like 
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what it became afterwanls, all would have worked 
smoothly, and Ceylon might at this day have been 
under the Government of India. Would that have 
been bettor for the island or not ? 

It is probable that the development of commerce 
and of the great European planting enterprise have 
been more fostered and encouraged under the Colonial 
Office than they would have been vindor the Indian 
Government. On the other hand, in matters of 
general administration and legislation, and the framing 
of institutions for the country and its people, Ceylon 
might have fared hotter as part of our Indian Empire. 

There arc few tasks more difficult than that of 
contriving all these matters for an Eiustern population 
very unlike ourselves, strongly attachcil to their own 
traditions, and witlial re.served, timid, and exclusive. 
In India the task was approached with all the skill 
and talents which can be commamlcd hy a government 
on a great scale. In Ceylon it was otherwise. Hut 
what is more — in India the j)rincipal ailvisers of the 
Govornment in those matters have been men armed 
with all the local knowledge and experience to be 
gaino<l in working lives spent in the country anil 
among the people. The Government of India is not 
mixed up with that of other and dissimilar parts of 
tho world. Ceylon lias been less fortunate, through 
sharing tho cares and traditions of tho Colonial Office 
with a host of colonics, for the most part extremely 
unlike herself, in all quarters of tho globe. Thus tho 
legislation and administration generally were the less 
adjusted to tho uec<ls of the cotintry. The Govornment 
was less in touch with tho people, and less informed of 
their peculiarities. It is significant that in Ceylon the 
native languages are far less used than in India for the 
transaction of public business, and in the law courts 
tho proceedings arc conducted in English. Thus tho 
people are placed at the mercy of lawyers and other 
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intermediaries, native or Eurasian, and the Government 
knows too little about them. 

Until 1833 tlic interior and the coast settlements 
were separately administered, but then the whole 
island was jdaoed on one footing. The form of govern- 
ment is in theory much tlic same as tliat of the Indian 
Presidencies. The Legislature, wliich is subject to the 
veto of tlic Crown, consists of a number of official 
members, and a smaller number of un-officials, supposed 
to represent the various classes of the communitv, not 
elected, but nominated by the Governor. 'I'his" is a 
suitable form of government. To intr«iduco anything 
in the sliape of responsible government, is, for the 
present at any rate, out of the question, and would be 
disastrcaisly opposed to the welfare of the native com- 
munit)’. 

Soon after the annexation of the interior a deter- 
mined revolt took place among the Kandyan Sinhalese. 
I'robably, although they hud i>een glad to bo delivered 
by us trom the horrors they stilVcred under the last 
king, they had not really ci>mprehended resigning their 
country to a foreign power. Moreover, the administra- 
tion. though well iutcnlioned, was too much in the 
hands of oJlicers unaccustomed to deal with Eastern 
peoples. Tlio revolt was suppressed, but with difficulty, 
and at the cxi>ense of laying waste a great deal of 
country. Our own troops suflered terribly from disease. 
It was computed that sicknc.ss carried oiY 1000 out of 
5000; and one outpost, 250 strong, is .said to have 
lost 200 in throe months. 

After this the task of opening up the country with 
roads and bridges was undertaken with great vigour. 
Within a year a road was onginccrod right up to 
Kandy, and carts went up on wheels whore before that 
the guns liad been hauled up the mounUiins from tree 
to tree. A network of roads soon overspread the 
island. There are now something like 4000 miles of 
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roads, and very good roa(Js they are. In tlic wake of 
the road.s followed public works of all sorts, and linaliy 
railways. Tlierc are now 300 miles of railway, and 
more in contemplation. 

The last attempt at native revolt was in 1848, and 
now that the country has become thoroughly opened 
up, revolt grows more and more unlikely. Even when 
India wa.s shaken by the Mutiny, Ceylon remained 
tranquil. 

And now 1 must de.scribe the groat Euroju-nn 
planting enterprise which has developed under our 
rule, beginning with coticc, and continiied with tea. A 
little cortec was grown in the Dutch limes, and then the 
trade was allowed to drop, because Java, another Dutch 
possession, produced as much as they cared to place on 
the European market. Some of the coftee cultivation 
lingered on to our times, and at last attracted the 
attention of Englishmen with capital to invest. In 
1824 first coHce estate under European manage- 
ment was opened. The enterprise advanced, and after 
1840 went on with rapid strides. The Government, 
as owners of the forests, sold large tracts to Eitglish 
planters, and the clearings climbed higher and higher 
up the hills. Here and there mistakes were made in 
opening land which proved unsuitable, and the capital 
so laid out was lost. It was said that certain districts 
were like Westminster Abbey, “ tlic gi'avc of many a 
British sovereign.” I’lanting I>ad its ups anti downs, 
but in the main it prosj)cred. The felling and clearing 
of the forest was done by Sinhalese; but they tlid not 
care to engage permanently in coolie work on the 
c.stutes, and a cheaj) and efficient labour supply was 
ready to hand in Southern India, whence Tamil coolies 
Hocked in by thousands. Without this singtilarly 
valuable labour supply the enterprise could hardly 
have succeeded. 

The Sinhalese are expert witli the axe. They used 
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to take contracts for felling blocks of forest. Most of 
the estates were opened on steep mountain-faces, and 
the Sinhalese used to wt»rk upwanls from the bottom, 
cutting the trees oidy part way through, aiul leaving 
them stumling. When the t«»p was reached they felled 
the topmost trees outright. These in their fall brought 
down the trees next below, and those knocked over 


trees lower still, and so the whole mountain - side of 

torest came cra.slung <lown at once, with tlie minimum 

ot labtmr. i’hen the tops and bruslnvood were piled in 

heaps. \\ hen tliese were dry enougli, the tiro-stick 

was put in, acres U])on acres of bi>ntire blazed up in 

roaring, crackling Ihunes, and so the forest was gone, 

ami tliere remained a tract of bare soil with rocks and 

great charred logs lying about in wild confusion. Then 

the estate had to be mailed with a network of carc- 

ttdly traced paths at well-]>lanncd gradients, and drains 

were cut to carry oil the heavy rains and save tho soil 

from being washed away. Then the culfeo Inul to be 

planted in tho clearings, and tl»erc was tho store to put 

up. ami tho macliiiiery, and tho planter's bungalow, and 

tho planter would have to wait throe 3’cars or so for Ids 
first crop. 

About 1 8/3 coft'ec planting readied its zenith. 
Tlio yield was generous, and prices ruled high. Very 
large sums were hid for forest land, and in addition to 
tho bond fulc cntorpri.se of hard-working planters a 
gaml.ling, .spceidalive disposition set in. Then disease 
attacked the l)uslics, and tlie artificial inflation rendered 
tho downfall more headlong, Tho cofl’co was dying 
out, and planters and their crcditoi-s wore at their wits’ 
end. Estates were sold for a mere song. Mortgagees 
and ownens alike lost their money, superintendents lost 
their jiay, and even coolies lost long arrears of wages at 
oightponco or ninepcuco a day. Yot tho mass of tho 
planters never lost heart. Cinchona was tried, and at 
first prospered, saving many from sinking. Then that 
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product was attacked siinuhancously by disease and a 
fall in the price of quinine. Even then the jjlantcis were 
not to be beat, and the}' turned their attention to tea. 

They had to cut out dead or dyinj; cotlee, jilant 
the land anew, and wait for crop. They had to j)ro- 
vide an entin-ly new dc.scription of expensive tnachi- 
nery, and they had to learn, ami to teach their 
workpeople, an entirely new industry. All this was 
successfully accomplished ; and now for many years the 
tea has been thrivinpf and paying handsomely, not only 
in the ohl collee districts, but in new ones, some of 
them down in the low country.' 

N<iW that estates arc opened in the low country 
the Sinhalese show some disposition to come in and 
work upon the estates as coolies, but they do not. seem 
willing to bo long away from their homes. 

This recovery and success of planting has been a 
marvellous achievement, a succe.ss won in the face <)f 
ol>.stacle.s a])parently insurmountable, by stubborn per- 
severance, combined with alert and a»lroit enterprise in 
learning a new indu.stry, ami ai«lod by the cor«lial ami 
resolute manner in which the planters made common 
cau.se and worked together. 

Seldom has succe.ss been better deserved. It would 
bo difticult to find a more haril-working, hearty, and 
hospitable set than the Ceylon planters. 

I have already spoken of the great imj)i»rt and 
export trtide which has developed tinder our rule — a 
trade very <liftcrent from the trade attempted by our 
prcdeccs.sors the Porlugucsc and the Dutch. It is a 
successful trade, which theirs was not, and it is not a 
Government monopoly, as theirs was. The tratlo is in 
private hands, and is open to everybody. Etiropcan or 
native. . 

I have not space to describe in detail the innumer- 
able improvements introduced since the country became 
‘ The Ceyton tea crop for 189S has been esliinatedal j26,ooo,ooolbs. 
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opened up. I liave already inontionod tlio roads and 
tlie railways. Tlicn tlicre were, of course, tlie tclci^raphs 
and (lie j'ost-oftice — and tlie post-otKcc, like our English 
post-odico, has its savings-bank— pvdilic works of many 
kinds, including, for two of the cliief towns, nn artificial 
water-supply; medical aid and public hospitals, and' 
public education, and oilier excellent things. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the advantage of all 
this to the country in general, ihit I must point out. 
with regard to tlie planting, which is so prominent a 
feature of modern Ceylon, that its advantages in regard 
to the natives ot the island may be. and otten are, 
overrated. It is sometimes said that the planting is 
the very backbone of the island, and tliat tho planters’ 
mtorest i.s necessarily the interest of the sons of tho soil. 

lhat is not so. In the first jilace. with regard to 
direct returns, tho profit finds mainly its way to Europe, 
ami of tho money expended in the island tho greater 
jiartgoes to the immigrant coolies from Southern India. 
Some of it goes to carpenters, contractors, sliopkoopors. 
i\:c.. mostly from the seaside districts of the west and 
south, and a little to the SinhaIe.so wlio now engage 
in coolic-work niion tlie estates; but all said and done 
only a conijiaratively slender .sliaro finds its way to the 
hmiteil class of Ceylon natives who como in contact 
witli tlio enterprise. Moreover, lids great and deserved 
sncco.ss of tho planting enterprise has distracted tho 
attention of the ailministratiou from matters intimately 
bound up with the welfare of tho Ceylon villagei-s. The 
planting interest is naturally possessed of eousiderablo 
influence willi the Government and tlio Colonial Office 
The unofficial European population is composed almost 
entirely of persons dependent, cither directly or in- 
directly, on planting. Including those in Government 
employ, tho European population is hardly 6000 but 
those 6000 have three representatives in tho Legislative 
Council, while the other 3,000,000 have no more than 
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four: that is to say, the European element, so strou<;ly 
bound up witli the planting enterprise, has a lueiiibcr 
to every 2000, while the native conuminity has only 
one to every 175,000. It is not to be wondered at 
that the planting interest should have somewhat over- 
shadowed that of the native coinmunity, and that in 
the successful hurry of this great enterprise, attention 
has soinetiiues been distracted from needs of the native 
community. 

There are various other things which 1 should like 
to have described, but space fails. I shoidd like to 
have sai<i something about the incidents of travel 
in the island, especially in the remoter regions, and 
about the wild animals. Sport, ranges fr«)rn elephants 
to snipe an<l very tiny little quail; only there are no 
tigers, as there are in India, though there are hears 
and leopards, deer and nnuikcys. There is one deer, 
which tlic Siidiale.se call miininiifu, hardly as big as a 
cat, its tiny limbs no thicker than pipe-stems. I wish 
I had space to describe how wild elephant.s arc some- 
times captured alive, or about the manner in which 
gems — sapphires, cat’s-eyc.s, moonstones, an<l others — 
are obtained in some districts; or the pearl-tishory, 
which takes place now and then upon the north-west 
coast, and the wonderful way in which the Government 
officers arrange a temporary town on a most desolate 
part of the coast for tho pearl-divers and the thousands 
who come to buy tho pearl mussels — an orderly town 
with Government offices and hospital, post-office ami 
telegraph, and even a jail — all built of sticks. 

We arc further invited to say something about tho 
law in tho various countries of which wo speak. Law 
is not a popular subject with us English people; but 
still it is very important that the law in every de- 
partment, both the substantive law and tho procedure 
for applying it, should be as good as they can be 
made. It is rather surprising to tho average man 




to hear tliat in Ceylon tlie least successful depart- 
rnent is tliat of the law. One generally expects to 
hear that, wliatcver shortcomings there may be in 
other (Icparlment'i, the people enjoy an unmixed bless- 
ing in British justice. 

There is no <|uestion but that in ( ‘eylon and in 
India, and, I think, all over the w<»rld, English judges 
and magistrates, high and low, atlminister justice in 
absolute j)urity, without fear or favour: ainl this is a 
trait «>f our national character which the Ceylon people 
value. It is touching to hear the persistent way in 
which native dcfeiidants on their trial will a.sk to be 


trie<l by Engli.sh gentlemen in ])reforencc t<i a jury of 
tiatives or I'au asians. The ineflieiency of which I speak 
arises fnun the law itself, and its machinery, being 
imperfectly frameil. I have already spoken of the 
dilliculty of this task of framing law for an ICastern 
population such a.s tlnvt of Ceylon, and tlie circttmslanccs 
which have conduced to legislation being imperfectly 
in touch with the people, and insutlieicntly adapted to 
their needs and traditions. Moreover, there has been 


an extra dillieidty special to Ceylon, ari.sing out of the 
ooiitinued existence of tlie Homun-Duteh law which wo 
found in the Dutch scttlenientsS in 179C. That law 
was abolished in Holland many years ago, when the 
Code-Napoleon was introduced there. It is not adapted 

to the needs of the Englisli dwellers in Ceylon 

planters, morcautilc men, and others — and still less 
to tho.so of the native community. Yet, strange to 
say, it has never been absolutely repealed, and has 
oven been allowed to run in the interior of the island, 
even in places whore no Dutcliinan over set foot. 
Though largely trenched upon here and there by legis- 
lation, it still lingers on in a decayed and confused 
condition. The result is a great deal of uncertainty 
in tlie law ; and in law nothing is so disastrous as 
uncertainty. 
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The legal procedure, too. though well intent ioneil, 
leaves room for improvement ; it is over-cum[>li(;ateil 
and confused with relics of the decaying Dutch law. 
And in the department of criminal law a very uuhapj)y 
mistake was made many years ago, by introducing trial 
by jury. In a ta.sk so dithcult as that of framing laws 
for an Eastern people, the temptation is strong to cut 
the knot by introducing .some piece of our own English 
law — something which may be e.xcellent in the latid 
of its birth, and yet may not bear transjilant ing to the 
East. Now, trial by jury is most valuable to us in 
England, because it suits us, and is the outcome of our 
national sense of justice. In Ceylon it simply leads 
to injustice — rich or inthiential crimitials escape with 
impunity, and false and tnaln’ious accusations triumph, 
liy reason of the manner in which juries are eho.scn, 
trial by jury is not the trial of the native ilefendatit 
by his peers. Most of the criminal cases whieli go 
before the liighcst tribunal are tried by what is termed 
an “ English-speaking ” jury, wliicli may include lt)wn- 
rcsideiit Englisltmen unactpiainted with native village 
life, and also soi-disunl I'higlish-spcaking natives who 
do not understand the English language sulliciently to 
enable them to follow tlio proceedings intelligently. 
Much tniscarriage <)f justice is iluo to jurors not being 
able to understand the drift of the ju-oeeedings. As 
a native newspaper put the matter, “The present jury 
system, though it may be suitable for Western uotmtries, 
is unlit for this country.” 

One wonl more. Ocyhm, beyotid (piestion, is a very 
valuable po.sscssioti to England ; but we are al.so re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the native inliabitants. 
Are they tlio better for our presence ? Thi.s is not 
a cpiestion to bo answered in a few cheap and oa.sy 
plirase.s about the blessings of British civilisation. 

It is pretty certain that if we ha<l not got pos- 
session of the island, .some other European I’ower 
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wouUl liavc (lc»nc so: uixl \vc may, without un<luc 
vanity, boliovc tliat llso j>eoplo arc Letter oti’ under 
our rule than they would have Leen under that of any 
other Power. In that sense wc may say that our 
coming has benctited the native races. B\it have we 
done tor them all tliat wc might or shmdd liavc done ? 

No doubt many material advantages arc now eu- 
joyeil by tlio people — the roads, the lms[)itals, the 
Ciluoation, and a host of other things. Yet wc have 
not sufHcicntly adapteil our law, substantive law as 
well Jis procedure, to tlic conditions of tlic native com- 
munity. Three serious evils liavo grmvn up under our 
rule — drink, gambling, and the disastrous pjussion for 
mi.sehievous and fraudulent litigation. The last of these 
is in part the ontcomo of Oriental proneness bi untruth, 
hut it Ints been largely fostered and encouraged by 
delects in our administration of justice. Our law fail.s 
to etVect. justice. The judiciary is pure and fearless ; 
hut the machinery is defective, and not sutHcicntly 
accessible to the people. Eaihiros of justice in the 
civil courts largely conduce to crime. 

Wc arc accustometl to believe tliat the people live 
under our rule in security from opprcs.sion ; and, no 
doubt, .security is greater tlian, at all events, in the 
later years of tlio native government; but a great deal 
of insecurity still subsists. Added to this, it is not loo 
much to say that under our rule a new horror hius 
come into cxislonco. armc<l with fangs derived from 
tlio very slrongtli of our c.vccutivo authority and the 
weakness of the administration of ju.stico. No native, 
Iiowovcr blameless may bo Ids life, is safe from tbo 
success of ful.so and malicious accusation. 

There lias been improvement from time to time. 
Mucli still remains to bo done ; and with a Govern- 
ment so genuinely anxious to do the right, let us hope 
that further ameliorations will yet take place. 
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By LiKUTKNANT-tJtiNKUAL SiR ANDREW CLARKE, 

G.C.M.U., C.B., CM.E. 

I WELCOME tlie opportunity whicli Ims been uHonled to 
inc of saying^ soinclhing upon the subject of tlie Malay 
States, not only because 1 believe tliat tliere are cer- 
tain lessons of Imperial importance to bo learned from 
tile brief page of liistory I am about to recount, but 
because I consider that these States ofler an opening 
to commercial enterprise as yet insufliciently realised. 

I have thotight a slight sketcli of the manner these 
States were opened to British commerce might not be 
without interest anil, perhaps, instruction. A glance at 
the map suffices to sliow the imjiortance of tlie control 
of the eastern seaboard of the Malay Peninsula to the 
Empire. A rich and increasing stream of Pritish trade 
skirts it for 350 miles. 

Singapore, thanks to the genius of Sir Stamford 
UafHes, first occupied in 1819, has become at once 
a great distributing centre, and the most important 
strategic position in the Eastern seas. Earlier history 
knew little of Singapore, however, and Malacca was the 
commercial emporium in the sixtecntli century, when 
conditions differed widely. Malacca was taken by tho 
Portuguese in 1511, and held till 1641, when the 
Dutch stepped in, to be in turn dispossessed by 
England in 1795. Opinions os to tho relative values 
of distant possessions were somewhat vague at this 
period, and Malacca was given buck to Holland in 
1818, to be resumed by treaty in 1824 in exchange for 

**9 2 F 
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;i port ill Sumatra. The cflcct of this treaty wjis to 
roiulcr the Dutch supreme iu Sumatra, and practically 
to transfer to lOnglaml all such riglits as had ])revi- 
ously hecn claimed by Holland in respect to the Malay 
Peninsula. 

As early as i ”86, the Kast India Company obtained 
the cession of the islaml Penang from the Rajah 
of Kedah, and a .vtrip of mainland — the ])rovincc of 
Wellesley — was siinilarlv acquired two years later. The 
four settlements — Singapore, Malacca, IVnang, and the 
Province of Wellesley — remained under the jurisdiction 
of the East India Cmiipany from 1827 to 1867, when 
t hey were constituted into a Crown colony. The foothold 
thus established on the Peninsula brought Groat Britain 
into contact with native slates in various slaves of 
anarchy, whose perpetual quarrels bccatne more and 
more intolerable. 

The internal troubles of the Beninsula reached a 
crisis in 1872, when, in addition to the .squabbles of 
the Malay chieftains, the Chinese miner.s in Larut 
divided themselves into two camps, and carried on 
organised warfare, involving much bloodshed. The de- 
feated parly betook itself to piracy, and the coast was 
virtually in a state of blockaile. 

This was the situation on my arrival at Singapore 
in November 1873. 

The coa-sling trade was everywhere stopped, and 
even the lishormcn wore afraid to put to sea. The 
senior naval otiicer informed mo that the vessels at his 
disposal were quite inadequate to deal eircctively with 
the widespread piracy existing. As the Chiof-Jiistico 
of the Straits Settlements (Sir T. Sidgreavos) stated 
in the Legislative Council on September 13, 1874, 
“ These outrages and piracies have been a scandal to 
the British name, happening, as they have, at so small 
a distance from our shores.” 

My instructions were simple. The Colonial Olfice 
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was thoroughly dissatisfied with the state of atVairs in 
the Peninsula. I was to make it the subject of care- 
ful inquiry, and report my views as soon as po.ssible. 1 
fear that in some quarters there lurks a belief in the 
efficacy of reports to cure ills. 1 am not qvnte sure 
how many distinguished persons have been severally 
called upon to report — on Egypt, for e.xample. My own 
e.xperience of the uses of reports does not tend to a 
high appreciation of their practical value, ami the War 
Office is at this moment crammed with sueh tlociimenls, 
the majority of which have never been even studied, still 
less acted tipon. 

Reporting alone scarcely seemed to meet the grave 
tirgency of the situation. It wivs necessary to act in the 
first place, and to report afterwards. 

Arrangements were accordingly made for a meeting 
of the Perak chiefs, with a view to settle definitely the 
disputed succession to the sultanate ; and a series of 
articles were laid before them, which, after full e.xplana- 
tion, were unanimously accepted. These articles stipu- 
lated for the appointment of Rritish ifesidents at 
Perak ami Larut, under wbo.se advice the general 
administration and the collection of revenue wjus to be 
carried on. After some little difficiUty, 1 succeeded in 
obtaining an interview with the Sultan of Salangore, 
and concluding a similar arrangement with him, while 
a small naval force proceeded up the Lingie and 
destroyed, without opposition, some stockades, with the 
result that similar measures of pacification became 
practicable in Sungoi Ujong. 

The principles on which I acted were very simple. 
Personal influence has always great cftect upon natives 
of the type of the Perak chiefs, and this influence I 
endeavoured to apply. Where it was possible, I sought 
interviews with them, and pointed out the eflcct of the 
evils from which the country was suffering. Their real 
interests were peace, trade, and the opening up of their 
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countrv. In j)laee of iiiuirchy and irroj;uljxr rovonues, I 
lield out the jxrosjiects of peace and plenty. I found 
tlioiii in cotton ; 1 told them that, if they would trust 
me, I would clothe them in silk. Their rule had restdted 
in failure : I otVered them advisers who would restore 
order from chaos without curtailing their sovereignty. 
TTiey were willing to listen to rciison, as the vast 
majority of persons, whether wearing silk hats or tur- 
bans, xisually are ; and since, I have often wondered how 
many of tmr useless, expensive, and demoralising small 
wars might have been avoided by similar modes of pr<»- 
cediire. The temptations to make war are far stronger 
than is generally known. A butcher’s bill appeals to the 
dullest imagination, and sj)eetlily brings down rewards 
and honours, which the mere negotiator, however suc- 
cessful. c.innot hope to obtain. Perhaps some future 
analyst of (amsalion will bo able to tell us for how imndi 
slaughter and wasted treiusure decorations arc respon- 
sible. 

It was not with the Malay chieftains alone tliat I 
was called upon to deal. 

The troubles of the Peninsula were largely due to 
the lighting proclivities of the Chinese, supported by 
secret societies, which were directed by intluontial 
Chinamen, even in SingajM)re itself. The Chinese secret 
society is a bugbear to some minds, and I may be par- 
doned for a brief reference to it. Secret societies are 
the natural and inevitable outcome of an arbitrary and 
oppressive Government, such jus exists in China, and the 
Chinaman, having acquired the hereditary habit of 
ercjiling such organisixtions, carries it with him to the 
country of his adoption. In China, the secret society is 
iloubtless almost entirely political, constituting a danger 
to the State. Transphuited to another country, it entails 
no necessary political dangers, imd becomes practicidly 
a species of guild for mutual protection, of the nature 
of a beuelit or burial club. Such combinations do. 
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however, frequently lend themselves to l;iwlc.s.sness 
and crime; or even, as in Lar\U, to the civil war ol 
rival factions. The main evil is the secrccv observed 
in the deliberations and procccding.s of the.ve .s«»cief iis, 
Try to suppress them altogether and you will drive 
them deeper below the surface, aufl render them really 
<laugerous. On the other hand, recognise them as long 
as they keej) within the coniines of law, insist as far as 
possible upon open meetings and piiblicitv of accounts, 
and you will then find a powerful lever rea<h'f o your hand. 
You will be able to liold the lea<ler.s responsible for 
illegality; you may even manipulate the setToi soeiety 
to your own end.s. This was the course pursued with 
success in the case of tlie Malay States ; and 1 am 
indebl,e4l to the chiefs of the Chinese secret societies for 
support readily accorded as soon as they understood the 
principles upon which my acti<in was based. 

Finally, I considered it was desirable to take the 
opportunity to settle some outstanding territorial ques- 
tions. The further boundary of the Province Wellesley 
had never been defined, and undefined boundaries arc 
as fruitful a source of war as of civil litigation. The 
Sultan of Perak was willing to settle the question in a 
way which was completely satisfactory. At the same 
time, our long-settled claims upon the Dindings were 
.satisfactorily adjusted, and this position, important as 
controlling one of the great waterways of the Peninsula, 
became an undisputed posse.sslon of Great Britain. 

In all these proceedings I received the warm 
support of the Legislature of Singapore and tlic com- 
munity at large ; wliilo to Lonl Carnarvon and the 
permanent officials of the Colonial Office, I owe a debt 
of gratitude for their encouragement and ajiiircciation 
during a period of much anxiety. 

On the 1 8th March 1874. the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Straits Settlements adopted the following 
resolution : — 
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• Tlic ('hainber of Commerce having taken into 
consieJerat ion tlic engagements lately entered into 
between the chiefs of Perak in the presence of liis 
Excellency the Governor, desires rcspeclfidly to express 
its entire a]>pr()val of the measures adopted to put a 
stop to the piracy and misrule which have so long pre- 
vailed in that {»rovinco, and it sincerely trusts that his 
Excellency will continue to perform the just, firm, and 
conciliatory ]H)licy thus inaugurated, until the whole of 
the so-called independent states sliall bo brought under 
sitnilar control.” 

On the I ith March, there appeared a letter in the 
Times which referred to the new steps, then just taken, 
and to myself, as follows : — 

” If it shoidd prove successful, as there is every 
reason to expect, he will bo entitled to the merit of 
beginning the conversion of what has been since the 
memory of man a wilderness, into a flourishing and 
wealthy territory.” 

This jirophccy has received a remarkable fulfil- 
ment, and before setting forth some of the statistics 
wiiich prove a development of trade almost unprcco- 
denlc<l under the circumstances, I should like to quote 
tlio words of a French witness, whose own writings 
suflicicntly preclude any suspicion of partiality, 

M. do la Croix, in a paper published under the 
authority of the Government of Franco on the political 
geography and the economical situation of the Malay 
Peninsula, states : — 

“ The old state of things, exclusively feudal and 
tyrannical, has given place to a regime of justice and 
liberty, in conformity with our social ideas. Piracy 
has been suppressed, slavery has been abolished. . . . 
Schools have been everywhere established, spreading 
instruction among the native classes. Several museums 
have been started, and science thus receives its duo. 

. . Wo shall see that the civilised world has only to 
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be proud of the iiiiliativo takeri by in flie 

Malay Peninsula. She lias opened new and rich 
regions, established a solid government, which assures 
complete security, which gives the heartiest welcome to 
all well-meaning workers, whatever their nationality, 
and gives them the support and encouragement which 
one meets with in all English colonies.” 

These words contain a remarkable tribute to the 
success W'liich has attended Rrilish a<lministralion in 
the Malay Peninsula ; and when it is remembered that, 
the rc.sults pointed out by M. de la Croi.K — with the 
single exception of the little expedition of 1875-6 — 
have been won without the cxjienditure of blooil or 
money, I think our acliievemcnts may he regarded with 
legitimate pride. The new departure was stigmatised 
at the time by il.s detractors as “ a policy of ailvcnture.” 
History will perhap.s reccird another vordiet, and I 
imagine that the secret of Imperial as of commercial 
success lies in knowing when to adventure. 

Judged by any test whatever, the results of the 
British Protectorate of the Peninsula are retuarkablc. 


The following table, taken from the latest official report, 
shows the growth of tra<le in Perak: — 


Your, 


Et|>orU*. 


8 c. 

$ 

1876 . 

83«»375 00 

739,971 60 

1877 • . 1 

965,894 41 

',075.423 20 

1878 . . ; 

I, 3 >>,i 39 94 

i,256,>62 59 

1879 • 

1.781,979 84 

1,465,546 90 

1880 . 

2,231,047 7 » 

1,906,952 08 

1881 . 

3,936,892 73 

2,566,591 73 

1882 

3,866,424 82 

3,267,906 95 

1883 . . , 

4,772,33' 59 

5,164, 3'o 6s 

1884 . 

6,047,693 70 

5,393,995 60 

1883 . 

5,811,605 22 

6,569^466 06 

1880 

5,586,562 S? 

8,674,031 86 

1887 . 

6,951,962 55 

12,249,334 40 

1888 . 

7,998,364 06 

11,799.653 23 

1893 . 

10,188,448 

> 4 . 499,475 

1896 

8 , 7 * 3,940 

'5.596,225 
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Nniliitii; could iiiorcctVcctivcly prove the rapi<l and steady 
{lovclopiiienr of the ])roducin«; j>o\ver of tliis State. 

Iti the little State of Selangor, witli an estiniatccl 
area of only 3000 S(|uarc miles, which in 1873 had 
pnictically no tr.ado at all, the -growth in the last, 
tourtcen years has been even more striking, as shown 
below : — 


Year. ' 


KxjKirts, 

1 

$ 

8 

18S2 

1,188.417 

». 7 o 7 . 33 > 

18.S3 , 1 

1.526,614 

2,253,636 

18H4 

1.824,859 

2,124,307 

1885 . ’ 

2.375.591 

2 , 544,947 

1886 

J « J A 

4.178,856 

3 , 74 '.^'42 

«t>h7 

5.052,113 

5,901,786 

1X88 

/V 

8.207,106 

6,779.357 

Ifi 93 

9.274.049 

10,271,808 

>s<X) . 1 

9 ,« 3>.>95 

I 2 . 00 t ),108 ' 


The revenue also has literally advanced by “ Icaj>s 
and bounds, as the following statement proves: 


Jtevenue of the ProMol Afnln;/ Sfate.-< ntul Strails 

/or the Years 1876-1888. 


1 

X* 1 

1 enr, 

IVr.-ik. j 


Snni;:oi 

Ujong, 

T«tnK 

.Svtllomcntjt. 

, 1R76 
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1878 
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1884 

1885 
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1887 

1888 

>893 

1896 

$ 

273.043 

312.872 
328,608 
388,372 
582,496 
692,861 
905,386 
i>» 74 . 33 o 
>» 532,497 
1,522,085 ' 
1,688,276 1 
1,827,477 
2,016,240 
3,034,093 i 
3,960,371 

$ 

» 93>476 

1 226,853 

i 189,897 
184,387 

1 215.614 

235,227 

300,423 

450,644 

494,843 

566,4 n 
689,401 

t, >53,897 

1,416,795 

2 , 765 , 35 > 

3,756,936 

8 

94,478 

97,707 

75,898 

76,632 1 
83.800 ' 
97,665 
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>• 7,145 
, 121,176 

120,214 1 
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141.502 1 
> 55,951 j 

1 

$ 

56o,«)97 
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649, 39 > 
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>, 025,753 

'. 3 > 5,222 
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3, >22, 876 
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1 

1 

$ 

> ,659,034 
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2,465,153 

3,049,220 

3 , 515 . 84 > 

3,508,074 

3,747,501 

3,847,653 

3,858,108 
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This pluiiily shows also how the resourc-os of tlic 
Straits Settlements have cxpamleil in s3in]>atliy with 
that of tlie satellite j>rolcetcd stales. 

Equality reinarkahle has been the ctVeet of the Pro- 
tectorate in regard to the increase of population. 
Perak, with 25,000 .souks in 1874, had 55,880 in 
1S79; ill 1888, 194,801; now numbers, in 1896, 
280,093. Clearly British rule has attractions in this 
portion of the world. 

Real crime in these lately wild and semi-barbarous 
states is wondcrfiill}' small. “ It is certain)}’ remark- 
able,” writes Mr. Swettenliam, “ that, witlj such a com- 
munity, living unficr such conditions as those which 
obtain in Selangor, twelve months should elapse with 
the commission of one muriler and one gang robbery, 
where four of the members were arrested and con- 
victed. while part of the stolen jiropcrty was recovered.” 

The twenty miles of railway opened in 1887 in 
Selangor pay a divi<lcnd of 25 per cent., and the eight 
tnile.s completed in Perak in 1888 pay 81 per cent. 

I might indefinitely multiply figures to prove the 
c.\trat)rdinary advance in material prosperity which has 
taken jilaee in the Malay Peninsula, but the above arc 
sufhciently significant for my ])urposc. There is pro- 
bably no instance where native states have been handled 
with such success, and I a.sk the reader to mark the 
methods adopted. “ It is very simple,” .says M. de St. 
Croix; “ tlie majority of the old native sovereigns have 
not only been prc.scrvcd, but have rcceivctl higher titles, 
and a more complete confirmation of their hereditary 
rights. By their side are placed Residents, charged witli 
‘advising’ them, to follow the official term, but who, 
in reality, administer the coimtry.” In a word, in our 
conserving old titles and old feudal institutions as far 
as pos.sible, dealing gently with local prejudice, and 
wielding powers through the medium of the native 
rulers, whom our Residents advise. Had this " simple 
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inclliod been tried iu Upper Burma, I venture tn 
think tliftl much trouble an<l loss of life ini>''ht have 
been spared, and that our position there to-day woidd 
be far iiuire satisfactory than it is. Possibly, the ex- 
planation may be sought, in the presence of Burma of 
a large military force — a condition almost invariably 
liostilc to the peaceful settlement of uncivilised 
countries. The simple methods jnirsued in the Malay 
Peninsula woiihl liavc stifficocl ere this to re-open com- 
merce in the Eastern Soudan, and throw Manchester 
goods into Suakim. Tlic very opposite policy has been 
hitherto a<lopted, and I conceive that few people are 
satisfied with the resttlt. 

Ihe Malay States need population, the opening up 
of communications, and capital. Hitherto the lalxmr 
market has been supplied almost st»lcly by Chinese, and 
the experiment of colonisation from India remains to 
bo tric<l. There is no objection whatever to the experi- 
ment. Portions of India arc becoming over-populated 
by people who are ready and willing workers, such as 
the Malay States need for their full development. 
Under proper sttporvision, the excess labour of the one 
country could bo made to supply the wauls of the other. 
I confess, Itowevor, that I am not sauguino of seeing 
this system of natural compensation going on mthin 
the limits of the empire, and for many years at least it 
is from China that tlto States must obtain their labour. 
The native of India, returning to his village community 
after a sojourn in a State administered on the principles 
which obtain iu Perak, is apt to forget the excessive 
subservience which is expected of the ryot. Ho has 
escaped for a time from the domain of an exaggerated 
paternal government into a freer air, and his now 
mien, which may prove contagious, is not palatable 
to officialdom. 

The financial success of the infant railways has 
been already noticed. Those railways arc now being 
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extcmled, aud tlicy will iu)t. moroly enrich (ho country, 
but pay a satisfactory «Hvi<lcn<l. The fii^iros 1 have 
quoted, if their si«jniHcance is realised, sliouhl sufticc to 
draw the attention of capitalists to the Malay States. 
Already those States protluce more than half the tin of 
the world, and there is a large auriferous region, well 
watered by a navigable stream, whieh has been scarcely 
touched. The agricuUvtral jjrospccts arc cqttally bright. 
Sir Hugh Low, whose authority is great, reports : “ I 
have no hesitation in saying that the Malay Peninsula 
offers advantages ft>r agriculture which are rarely sur- 
passed.” It lias been proved that Perak can grow 
coffee of fine quality, and the cultivation is only in its 
infancy. Pepper and nutmegs Hourish abumlantly. 
A single estate exported about 700 toms of sugar. 
Selangor has very large tracts of land .suitable for 
cultivation, and grows coffee, tea, pepper, and tapioca. 
Indigo production has been tried with .success, and 
7500 acres were last year grantcil to Europeans for 
the growth of tobacco. In Sungoi Ujong 35,871 acres 
are already under cultivation, anti on one estate locwt. 
of coffee per acre was produced last year. Pahang, 
probably the richest of all the States, and the latest to 
be brought under the British Protectorate, is as yet 
scarcely touched, and offers a vast field for well-directed 
enterprise. A trunk road and a railway is to bo com- 
menced immediately, opening up some of the best 
mining districts. Pahang has fine timber forests, but 
of its agricultural possibilities it is perhaps too soon to 
judge. Sago, sugar-cane, and most of the tropical pro- 
ducts arc cultivated on a small scale, while tobacco aud 
pepper will shortly bo tried. 

I have said enough to show wliat a fair future the 
Malay Peninsula promises. Its geographical position, 
on a great ocean highway between the Indian and the 
China Seas, is ideal. Its very narrowness facilitates 
the transport of its riches to the sea. The example of 
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tlic jirospcrily ot t!»e earlier Protectorates will operate 
in the ease of Palian^. and I foresee no native troubles 
so lono as the Uesnlents possess a<lininistrative ability, 
eoinbined with tact ainl knowledge of the Malay 
ebaraelor. 

Tlic residt of onr “ })olioy (if adventure” is one of 
wliieb Kngland may well be proud. A country of which. 

there was no inaj) whatever, has been thrown 
open to the enterprise of the world. Ages of perpetual 
fighting and bloodshed have ended in complete tran- 
(juillity and (tontentment. Life is as safe as in many 
parts of Europe. All this has been accomplished almost 
without the application of force. 

I must crave the reader’s pardon if 1 have obtruded 
my own personality t«io persistently in this paper. The 
co-operation of the navy was essential to the succe.ss of 
this intervention, and tins co-operation was given with- 
out stint. Sir Charles Shadwell, and sub.sequently Sir 
A. Ryder, both gave tlieir support, and no more loyal 
or able coadjiitors could be found than Captains Wool- 
combo and I. Smith — the senior ofticers commanding 
the sejuadron. Without the advico and experience un- 
grudgingly ottered by the Sultan of Johore. little impres- 
sion w(udd have been made on the other Malay cluefs. 
whiLst tlio loyal support given to the policy I have 
described by the two great Chinese merchant princes, 
the late Whampoa and Kim Chin, whilom rivals! 
assured it the confideneo of the Chinese. No one 
knows so well as myself that I could have accom- 
plishctl nothing without the Iioarty co-operation of the 
able and experienced ofticials with whom it was my 
good fortune to bo associated. Of the many, whoso 
names I can never recall without gratitude, I would 
specially single out Mr. W. H. Read as representing 
the mercantile community, Mr. Braddcll. Mr. Pickering, 
Colonel Plunkett, and Major McNair, whoso advico was 
invaluable, and whose knowledge and grasp of native 
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questions was profound. With the aid of tliese and 
other able and loyal collca^^ues, the foundations of the 
British Protectorate in the Malay Peninsula were laid ; 
but it is to Sir Frederick Weld that the credit for 
the raising of the structure is due. To his wise atl* 
ministration the native States owe their present un- 
e.xaiupled prosperity, and the fair prospect which lies 
before them. 

The contact between the civilisation of the Euro- 
pean races and effete senii-barbarous States hsus occurreil 
all over the world. Its immediate results have differed 
widely. Some races have succticded, otliers have sig- 
nally failed. This contact has. in .some cases, been 
marked by mutual savagery, in others by mutual de- 
terioration. I do not j)retend that in our dealings 
witli the native States of the Malay Peninsula, we have 
been actuated by a spirit of pure disinterestednc.ss. I 
do claim tltat our action will bear a close scrutiny, an<l 
that it has resulted in almost unmixed goo<l to the 
States themsclvc.s, while a new and rich lield has been 
opened out to the commerce of all nations. 
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Ink territory <>l wliieli 1 am <losirous of sonic 

accoimt. eoiiiprises the northern part of tlic great 
islaml of Borneo, and extends from the Sipitong 
River, wliich falls into the Bay of Brunei, opposite the 
British island ot Labuan, to the Sibuku River, on 
the east cojist. Tlio Sipitong boundary is in about 
5 , and the Sibuku in 4", north latitude; the most 
westerly point is that of Kaleas, in i i 5“ 20', and the 
most easterly, Hog Point, in 1 1 9“ 1 6', ciust longitude. 
Its .area is compuleil to bo 31,000 square miles. The 
coast-Iinc is nmre tiian 600 miles in length, and all 
the islands within three leagues of the mainland are 
included in it. 

The district forms part of the ancient kingdom of 
Brunei, the capital of which is situated on a river 
about twenty miles to the westward. In 1521 this 
town wius first visited by Europeans, the companions of 
the Krst circumnavigator, Magellan, after the death of 
their chief in the Philippine Islands, having touched 
at it, and Pigafetta, the historian of the first voyage 

round the world, has left an interesting account of 
tho city. 

Ho describes it as a city built entirely on tho mud 
banks of tho river, in salt water. It contains 25.000 
families, and tho houses arc all of wood, and stand on 
strong pile.® to keep them high from tho ground. 
When tho flood makes, the women in boats go through 
tho city selling necessaries. So far the description of 
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the Spanish ofticer, except as to the number of the 
houses, would do for the city of the present day. 

He further says tliat the king had elephants, and the 
officers of the Spanish Heet were conilucted on them 
from the landing-place to the king’s palace, where tlioy 
were received with great ceremony, the king being 
seated on a carpel-covered dais in a smaller apartment, 
hung witli silks aiul broca<lc.s, opening from the end of 
the large hall, with his little son beside him ; behiml 
him, women only were seen. Bctwecji the king and 
the Europeans a guard of 300 men were seate<l, holding 
naked poniards in their hands, and all communication 
was carried on by the conversation being jiassed from 
one to the other tlirough several ofticers, until it at last 
reached the king. 

Such a court and city is proof of the extent and 
power of the kingd<un of Borneo in the early part of 
the sixteenth ccutttry, and it is certain t)>at its domi- 
nions extcndeil cast, west, and south along tlio whole 
coast of the island, included the Sooloo Islaiuls, and 
reached even to the Plulippines, the son of the King 
of Luzon being mcntionctl by Pigafetta as the admiral 
of the Borneo Heet. 

This favourable opening of intercourse with Euro- 
pean nations was succeeded by mistinderstandings, and 
Borneo was at least on two occasions attacked b}' 
Spanish expeditious from Manila. By tho last of these 
it was quite destroyed, and the town was subsequently 
removed to its present po.sition, in a wide roach of the 
river surrounded by picturesque hills from 300 to 700 
feet high, and resembling a beautiful lake, with the 
palm-leaf houses of tho people built on piles of tho 
Nibong palm, covering the numerous mud flats w’hicli 
arc exposed at low water. 

Tho action of tho Spaniards, though they made no 
sottlomcnt in the country, entirely dostro^'cd tho trade 
of tho place. This had been conducted by Chinese 
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junks with China, and hy large welld’oniid Malay vessels 
witli Malacca, Java, and both sides of the JIalay Peuiu- 
sula. One Sidtan, probably he who reigned <luring the 
Spanisli visit, was called “ Nakoda Ragani,” or the “ cap- 
tain of many caprices,” and he is celebrated in tradi- 
tion as having spent a great deal of his time in distant 
voyages of commerce aiul discovery. 

The Dutch have at various times .settled on the 


west, the sotifh,and the south-east sides of Borneo, and 
now claim tlie whole of the island lying .south of tlic 
States of Sarawak. Brunei, and the territories of tlie 


British Nortli B<>rneo Company, which are under the 
protection of England. They have done little to de- 
velop the territory tliey claim, and the seltish and 
tinscrtipulous policy ol all the early European visitors 
and .settlers in the Eastern Archipelago has been utterly 
destructive of the pro.spcrity of the Native States and 
of their commerce. 


In 1762 the Sult.an tif (he Sooloo Islands, lying 
to the eiustward of North Borneo, ceded the island iT 
Balambangan to the ICnglish as a rewanl for releasing 
him from captivity when they took Manila, and in 1775 
it wius taken possession of by the East India Company; 
but soon after (ho garrison and establishment were 
driven out by Sooloo pirates. In 1S03 it was again 
taken possession of, but .soon after abandoned as usete.ss, 
and Crawford, writing so late as 185G, tlescribes it as’ 
situated in the most piratical and barbarous neighbour- 
hood of the whole archipelago. 

As the influence of the Government of Brunei 
declined, the various provinces tliat had belonged to it 
wore aiipropriated hy the heads of the uoblo^families 
which had formed the governing body, and from wliich 
the Sultans wore chosen. These administered their 
estates through unscrupulous agents, by whoso oppres- 
sions the people wore impoverished and enslaved, 
Occsusionally they were driven into rebellion, but this 
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only increased tlieir niiserv, as the Sultan and Rajas 
co)d<l always call in the assistance of the ferocious head- 
hunting tribes of the interior, who, being more warlike 
than the more settled races, destroyed tlic people and 
devastated the country, carrying off the liends of the 
grown-up men as trophies, and the wotnen and children 
as slaves. 

The people of Magindanati, a bold Mohaniedan 
race from the southern Philippine Islands, sailed rouinl 
Romeo in powerful Hects, anil the kindred people of 
the Sooloo Islands on a smaller scale imitateil these 
pirates, attacking vessels or villages for pluniler and 
slaves whenever they felt themselves strong enough to 
<lo so. The Dyaks from tlie interior of the Sakarran 
and Sarebas Rivers at the same time ravaged the coasts 
and inland districts on their heail-huntiug expeditions; 
hut while the Llanuns of JIagindaunu had powerful 
vessels with guns atnl muskets, the Dyaks were armed 
only with swords and spears, and the tubes through 
which tlioy blew poisoned ilarts. 

Such was the condition of the coast when in 1839 
an English gentleman. Sir James Brooke, appeared in 
his yacht the Itoi/aliat in the river of Sarawak, where 
ho met with the Brunei Raja Muda Hassiin, the uncle 
of the Sultan, wlio was endeavouring to reduce the place 
from a state of chronic rebellion. After careful con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, and being appealed 
to by both parties, he succeeded in 1841 in bringing 
about a pacification, and was induced by the Raja, who 
had become tired of the country, to take over its 
government, with the full consent of all tlio people. 

Sir James Brooke, in tho energetic manner character- 
istic of him, devoted himself and his fortune U) tho 
restoration of confidence in the oppressed people, and of 
peace and security to tho whole coiust. In this ho was 
most ably and effectively assisted by hLs friend, Captain, 
now Admiral, tho Hon. Sir Harry Koppol, who, on tho 

2 o 
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termination of the war with China in 1843, had been 
sent down by Admiral Sir W. Parker in H.M.S. l>tdo 
to protect trade and put down piracy. 

During the succeeding years operations against tlie 
pirates of all descriptions have been carried on by the 
commanders of her Majesty’.s ships, and by the vessels 
belonging to the Government of Sarawak, under Sir 
Charles Brooke, the nephew and successor of the first 
Englisli Raja. 

At the invitation of the Sultan of Brunei, her 
Majesty the Qtjcon, in 1847, took ixjssession of the 
islaml of Labttau, lying otV tlio mouth of the Borneo 
River, and this, with the siibsequcnt establishment of 
the British North Borneo Company, has entirely qtneted 
the coast and rendered possible the state of things at. 
present existing. 

Sir James Brooke wjus appointed in 1847 fbo (ii*st 
Governor of Labiiau, and a Company, formed in Eng- 
land, sent out an establishment to work the extensive 
coal deposits which had been dLscovered in that island, 
while the chief object contemplated by the Govern- 
ment in the establishment of the colony was declared 
to bo the suppression of piracy and the encouragoiuout 
of trade; but the instructions of the Governor forbade 
all endeavour to extend the English occupation to the 
mainland. 

The Eastern Archipelago Company, which had the 
concession of the coal mines, failed in their attempts 
to develop them, and trade could not possibly tlourish 
while the mainland wjis loft entirely under native mis- 
rule. At the present time the Now Central Borneo 
Coinpiuiy, a subsidiary of the British North Borneo 
Company, promises to bo successful in working the 
vast stores of coal in Labuan. 

In 1875 Sir Alfred Dent and Baron von Overbook 
became interested in certain cessions of territory which 
liad been inado in 1865 to some American citizens by 
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the Snltan of Borneo, ami they fonnccl a private asso- 
ciation, tn which, on the 20th of DecrmluT 1877, the 
Brunei Court granted in perpetuit}- the governincnt 
of tliat portion of North Borneo whicli extends east- 
ward from the river of Kitiianis, in consideration of an 
annual payment. 


The Sultan of Sooloo claimed rights of .sovereignty 
over mucli of the territory which ha<I been ceded to 
the a.ssociation by the Sultan of Borneo, ami on the 
22nd January 1878 lie transferre*! to it all his rights, 
and its officers were immediately j)laced at Samhrkan! 
lampitsuk, and I’apar, thus laying tlie foundations on 
which a tuagnificent and valuable dependency of (Ireat 
Britain is now being built up. 

In i88t a Royal Charter was grantcfl by her 
Majesty the Queen to the British North Borneo‘Co3ii- 
pany, and on its first Board of Directors will be found 
the names of Admiral Sir Harry Keppcl and of Air. 

R. B. Martin, the present Chairman of the Chartered 
Company. 


As might be supposed, the Company has ha.l nmeh 
ojjposition and many difficulties to contend witli : the 
Spaniards and the Dutch advanced claims which oatiscd 
long delays in the settlement of preliniimn-ies. and grave 
doubts of the wi.sdom of griinling tlio Royal Charter 
wore expressed in Parliament and in the pre.ss; but the 
policy has been completely vindicated by tho encrey 
and liberality which have distinguished tho Atlministra- 
tion, and which have now brought tho territory into a 
state in which its public revenues are more than eqtial 
to its expenditure, while tho previously uttorl}’ unknown 
territory has been explored and mapped, and is being 
opened up by roads, railways, and telegraphs. Peace 
and security have succeeded to tho piracy, slave-dealing, 
head-himting, and oppression which prevailed long after 
tho time when I first saw the country fifty years ago. 

Tho Governor of British North Borneo is appointed 
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by file Court of Directors in London, subject to the 
aiiproviil of the Secretary of State for tlie Colonies. 
His hemUiuarters are at Sandakan, on the east coast, 
and carefully selected ofheers arc stationed as residents 
an<l inaj^dsfrates at the most important positions of the 
nine provinces into which the State is divided. An 
armed police force is maintained, and the headcpiartcrs 
consist of the Treasurer-General, the Commissioner ot 
Lands, the Superintendent of Public Works, and the Chief 
Medical Othcer. The Scientific Department and other 
departments arc constituted after the pattern of Ceylon 
and other Cianvn colonies ; but the Company itself does 
not carry on any trade, all the great planting interests 
and commercial undertakings being in the hands of 
subsidiary companies or of private persons. 

The chief p<irL in Sandakan Ray is favourably 
situated as regards commercial routes, being looo miles 
from Singapore, 1200 from Hong- Kong, 600 from 
Manila, and 1500 from Port Darwin, in Australia. 

As a whole, the great island of Borneo is very little 
indented by hays or inlets; but in the territory of tho 
Clinrtcrcd Company are several of groat importance, 
the chief of these being Gaya Bay, and Kudat, in Mal- 
ludu Bay, on tho north-west const, Sandakan, on tho 
oiusl coiust, with many others t>f smaller dimensions on 
both sides of the territory. Victoria harliour, in tho 
Briti.sli colony of Lahnan, is a safe and convenient 
anchorage. The administration of this island has been 
cntrustctl to tho British North Borneo Company by . 
tho Crown, and tho Eastern Tolographic Extension 
Company luvs lately opened a station at Victoria, thus 
placing tho colony and tho Chartered Company’s terri- 
tories in direct telegraphic communication with Europe. 

With regard to tho physical features of tho country, 
tho directions and extent of tho detached chains of 
mountains have not yet been fully laid down in tho 
maps. A range about 5000 feet high runs from tho 
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inoiintain Kina Buhi in a south-west direction for be- 
tween litly and sixty miles, and what is ealK-d the 
coast range is parallel t(» it, but nearer to the sea. and 
with a lower elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet. 

The inagniHccnt mass of Kina Baht, sittiated about 
twenty-five miles inland from the sea-coast, rises to a 
height of 13,694 feet, and is the highest of the moun- 
tains of the Malay Archipelago. There is a group of 
liills Htty miles to the south-east of it wiiich .seems to 
rise to 8000 feet, and another iiuuss of mountains witl» 
very steep precipices on its liorthern face is visible 
from Labuan, and is probably of even greater elevation. 
At Gunong Ma Ulu the limestone formation which 
crosses Borneo from eitst to west rises to an elevation 
of 9600 feet. This mountain lies between the Baram 
and the Limbang Rivers, in the territory t)f the Raja of 
Sarawak. 


The slopes of Kina Balu are inliabitcd by the Idaan 
or Dusims tip to an elevation of about 3000 feet. 
These people, and other tribes surrounding the moun- 
tain, grow a very fine kind of tobacco, which they liavo 
long exported to the surrounding countries, where if is 
preferreil to all otlier varieties. They believe that the 
spirits of their ancestors live on this mountain, and 
they pointed out to Sir Spenser St. John and myself 
a species of mushroom on which they saiil the spirits 
fed. On the summit of the hill the birds wore so tame 
that they hopped about quite close to us, not having 
the slightest fear. There were many beautiful now 
species, and a nobly illustrated work describing them 
has lately been published by Mr. Whitehead, who 
spent many months in obsei^nng them and collecting 
specimens. 

The rivers of North Borneo are very numerous, hut 
those on the north-west coast have no great length of 
course, os they are merely the drains of the range of 
mountains which runs parallel to tlio coast. The Badas 
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River, wliicli falls into the Brunei Bay, near to the 
westeru b(um<lary the territory, is an exception. It 
is a large and rapid river, draining the highly pro- 
ductive and pi»p»ilons country which lies behind the 
Kina Bain range. This hitherto unknown country has 
been explored to some extent, and a railway is in course 
of construction from the mouth of the Sipitong through 
the Penotal gorge — the only opening in the hills by 
which a road would be possible, and which aft'ords a 
passage to the river. The mouth of the Padivs River 
IS. like those of all the rivers on the east coa.st, a great 
mangrove swamp : but alx)vc the mangroves its course 
is through a level country aboumling in plantations of 
sago-trees, the jiroperty of the Dusuns who inhabit its 
banks. 

'I'he rivers on the east coast arc much larger than 
those on the west cojtst, the mountains being far inhmd, 
and the space between them and the sea consisting of 
ricli alluvial land and extensive mangrove swamps. 
The largest of thc.se is the Kina Batangau, which is 
navigable for steam launches for between 200 and 300 
mile.s. 'I’hc banks of the Sagaina, to the south of this, 
abound in alluvial gold of very fine tpialily. 


Population 

It is remarkable that the population of this rich 
ami extensive territory is very meagre, probably not 
exceeding 200.000 persons, so that on the cast coast 
and in its interior there are practically only uninhabited 
forests ; but tlio rivers on the north-west ore inhabited 
by the various tribes of the Dusuns, who arc the most - 
numorous, and by the Bajows, or sea gipsies, who are 
the most entorprlsing. 

There are towanls the south, on the oast coast, 
various tribes having peculiar customs and weapons, 
similar to tho Kyans of the interior of the Kajang and 
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Baraiii Kivei's, in ^>arawak ; their skins arc said tn be 
of a much laircr colour, and their features of a more 
Caucasian type, witli hi«'h bridges to their noses and 
large round eyes. It is in the territories of these 
people in the limestone <li.stricts that, tlie caves pro- 
ducing the edible swallows’ nests are situated. 

In some caves of the Kina Bataugtin River of ex- 
tremely ditlicult access, many coffins of iron-wood have 
been recently discovered, containing the remains of 
people belonging to a race which Itas entirely dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood. Those coffins were 
ornameute<l with carve<l heads of buffidoes, bulls, 
alligators, and other decorations, and in a mortuary 
cave recently described by Mr. C. R. Creagh, the late 
Governor of British Nortli Borneo, they are said to 
contain the remains of men, wotnen, and children, with 
their arms and utensils still intact. 

The scarcity of j)opnlation on most of the eastern 
rivers is duo, 1 think, in the Hrst instance, to tlje de.sola- 
tion of the country by the ravages of smallpox. About 
twenty-six years ago I was in Labjiau when this disciuse 
first visited those districts, and the accounts which we 
received showed that the inhabitants of whole villages 
were swept away, so that none were left. 

The people of ouo village on the river Kinarut were 
acciKscd of murdering a Chinaman in connection with 
this smallpox visitation, uu<l it became my duty to 
inquire into the circumstances. The people very freely 
atlordcd me information, explaining that the China- 
man was a hawker who occasionally traded with the 
village, and that it was generally believed that the 
sacrifice of this stranger would appease the demon of 
the disease. A feast wa.s tliercforc made in his honour, 
after which, being drunk, ho was killed, his head was 
cut off and dragged round the village, followed by a 
procession of the inhabitants with music and dancing. 
This obtained from the spirits of the pestilence the 
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fullest protection to the inlmbitauts, wlio saw the 
jiriunitig ileinons on the opposite side of the line which 
tlie procession hiul taken, no cjisc of smallpox occurring 
in the village. 

As with the nortli-west coast, tlic people also 
stdi'ercil under the depredations of the Llanuns, who 
luul several settlements oii the territory, while the 
(ieree Balanini ami Sooloo jiirates had their head- 
quarters in islands lying oil' this coast. 

I luul several «>pporlunities of seeing the Ijlanun 
pirates, and 1 could not hut admire their military 
apj)earanec and noble bearing. Before they abandoned 
Bandassan, one of the j)iaeos attacked by Admiral Sir 
Thomas Coelirane, I was sent to endeavour to persuade 
them to adopt a quiet life. They received me very 
well, and held meetings of all tlic principal people, who 
came, fully armed, to listen to the proposals 1 luid to 
make to them. Tliese were, that they sliould abandon 
their piratical habits and settle down to mercantile 
and peaceful pursuits, or that they shotdd move their 
establishments from the coasts of Borneo on pain of 
being attacked by English ships. 

Tin* Sultan Si Tabuk and other chiefs, in reply, said 
ihoy had always of necessity been a lighting nation, 
llie Spaniards having seized and oppressed thorn in 
their own country, and carried on against them from 
ancient times a cruel and un.scrupulous war. They 
said tlicy had the greatest regard and respect for the 
English, as liad been proved when their country was 
visited by Captain Forrest in the last century. Ho 
stayed witli them for many months, was treated with 
the greatest kindne.ss, and tlioy rolitted Ids ship. 

Those Llanuns called thomselves Mohamedans, but 
religion sat very lightly upon thorn, and they freely 
partook of such wine and spirits as I had with ino. 
The women took no pains to conceal themselves, and 
wo became so friendly before I left that I was invited 
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to join tliem in their adventurous life and teach them 
liow to dodge the ships, 1 i]i return having the choice 
of their most beautiful women for mj wife. 

On anotlier occjision 1 had, after a voyage of fourteen 
days from Labuan in a native boat, got safely into the 
Tawuraii River. 

We were suddenly alarmed by hearing the sound 
of large gongs towards the mouth. We of course ex- 
pected the sound to come from approaching enemies, 
as at that time, 1851, friends were rarely met with in 
those seas. Wc liad not long lo wait. Soon a tine 
two-masted vessel, with double banks of oars, pulled 
round the poitit of land, and was quickly followed by 
five others, ail gaily decorated with Hags and streamers, 
and having tiieir decks covered with armed men. We 
recognised them at once as Llannn pirates, and I in- 
structed my pilot to hail them and inquire who tliey 
were and what they wanted. A very handsome young 
man, of about twenty-eight, in a coat of armour formed 
from tlic plates of horn of the water butfalo, con- 
nected together by bra.ss chain-work, standing in 
front of his companiou.s, answered, “ 1 am the Sultan 
Si Mirantow, of Jjayer-layer, and Imving heard that 
Mr. Low Ls in the river, I. have come to pay liiin a 
friendly visit.” Wo were in my boat seventeen men 
in all, sixteen of them being Brunei Malays, and the 
relief of receiving this reply may bo easily imagined. 
We immediately invited the chief to an entertainment, 
killed the fatted calf which had that morning been 
presented to us by the people of the village, anti held 
iiigh festival till the evening, when we parted on the 
best of terms with our interesting guests. I never 
had the op{>ortunity of meeting this jigrceable young 
corsair again, as he was killed shortly after in an action 
with a Spanish gunboat. 

In the neighbouring districts of North Borneo is 
found another very interesting but thriftless race, the 
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Bujows or sea gipsies, wljo arc of a Malay tribe whicli 
has the same liabit of living in boats about the islands 
and on the cojxsts of the Straits of Malacca. 

They are collected in communities in several places 
on the north-west coast of Borneo, one of these being 
at Mengkabong, a shallow bay surroundetl by land, but 
having an inlet from the sea. This is a most pic- 
turesque h)cality, the bay being ftill of tiny islands of 
a bright vermilion red colour, with high and broken 
outlines, and covered by the houses and cocoa-nut trees 
of the people. 

On the eiust siile of Borneo these people still pre- 
.serve their old habits, and live entirely in their beauti- 
fully constructed boats, which have jicrmanenl paint- 
thatched roofs, outriggers on each side, and a wide, 
low sail. Sot on a tripod bamboo mast. Those boats 
are very safe and very fast, and as the predatory 
character of the people is little better than tliat of tho 
blamms, it was no uncommon thing for a fleet which 
hud assembled for fishing or collecting pearls, torUuse- 
shell, or sea-slugs, to indulge in piratical acLs when any 
goo«l (»pportunity pro.seutcd itself. 

Personally I like tho Bajows very much, and they 
were always kind to me. They are small, active, dark- 
coloured fellows, with very bright gipsy-like eyes and 
black hair, and arc better-looking than tho Borneans. 
Like them they arc Mohamcdjms, but of no severe 
rubric or practice. Generally they are on bad terms 
with tho Idaan, who live inshore of them, and accuse 
them, I fear very justly, of stealing their buflaloes 
ami cattle. Their country is tho only part of Borneo 
in which horses are abundant, and they ride fearlessly, 
spearing tho groat sambur deer, or lassoing it while at 
full gallop. Some of tho girls are very nice-looking. 
Contrary to tho practice of most other Malay women, 
they wear trousers down to their ankles, and they have 
more liberty than tho women of other Mohamedan races. 
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and know how to assert their rights. I once saw two 
of them having an argument on the sands at Saiidakan, 
which they endeavoured to settle by each running to 
her boat and returning with a spear in her hand, which 
each shic<l with all her migljt at the advorsaiy. 'I'lie 
spears, however, fell ijariulessly on the sand beside 
them. 

Cum ATE 

As might be expected frotu its position so near the 
equator, the climate of Nortli Borneo is hot and moist, 
the temperature at the sea-level never falling below 
68 degrees, and ranging from 84 to 94 in the midille 
of the day. Lower temperattirc.s prevail as tlie ground 
becomes more elevated ; and ]\Ir. Whitehead gives that 
at 7850 feet during the mouth of February as varying 
between 42 minimum and 70 maximum; and Sir Spenser 
St. John records the lowest temperature near the top 
of Kina Balu sus 36 degrees. The rainfall is very 
heavy, ranging from 90 to 200 inches annually, seven 
or more inches sometimes falling in twenty-four hours. 
Thunilerstorms "ather on the mountains south of the 
British island of Labiian, and arc during the months 
of May, June, and July very fretpicni and very graml, 
the lightning discharges and the rolling of the thunder 
being almost incessant. The general effect of this 
climate is similar to that of the Malay Peninsula. In 
making new clearings in the jungle, fever and beri- 
beri arc prevalent, and the island of Labuan, when 
first settled, proved very unhealthy from these cau.ses ; 
but it has been found that as clearings and drainage 
are extended, these diseases arc less prevalent or 
disappear. 

The waters of the China and the Sooloo beas arc 
most beautifully transparent, so that in tine weather 
the sea bottom is visible to a great depth. They 
abound in coral reefs, wliich, when studied from a boat 
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on a calm <Iay, present tlie most beautiful tree-like 
forms and glowing colours, and swimming among the 
spreading branches are fishes of extraordinary shapes 
and brilliant hues. 

The enormous .shell of the great clam, tlirce or more 
feet in breadth, which may occasionally be seen in fish- 
mongers’ shop.s in London, lies embedded in coral, with 
its valves expanded showing the striped green and 
•yellow oyster within. It would close instantly like a 
rat-trap on anything touching the animal, and a man’s 
foot has sometimes been caught in it. This great 

O o 

oy.ster is eaten by the people: and occasionally a ver^^ 
bountiful pearl is found in its flesh}’ s\ibstaucc, which 
ditlers from ordinary pearls in being somewhat trans- 
lucent, of a granulated appearance, and delicate pink 
colour. 

The finest Oriental pearls in the world arc found in 
the Sooloo Sea, and arc the produce of an oyster from 
which the mother-of-pearl sliell of commerco is also 
obtained. Tliey are secreted by the mantle of the 
atiimal, which deposits the precious nacre round grains 
of sand or any substance of an irritating character. 
Large pearly accretions, generally of an irregular shape, 
are often attached to the inside surface of the shell, 
and these are valued in China ; but the beautiful round 
and drop-shaped pearls, so much esteemed in Europe, 
are taken from the body of the animal. The people of 
the Sooloo Islands are perhaps the most expert divers 
in the world, and they collect this shell by diving for 
it in from ten to fifteen fathoms of water. 

Another animal which forms a considerable article 
of trade is the Holothuria or sea-slug, of which several 
species resembling living cucumbers crawl about the 
reefs, and arc collected and dried for export to China, 
whore they are much valued as a nutritious article 
of diet. 

The beautiful tortoise-shell, another product of the 
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Bornean seas, is usually found to the north an<l east of 
the island. Edible turtles are also abundant, and groat 
quantities of their eggs are collected hy the natives, 
who arc very fond of them, but they do not much 
commend themselves to the palate of the European. 

Some of the reefs when dry at low water may ho 
seen covered witli what appear to be bcaxitiful Howers 
having fringed petals of a brilliant yellow, blue, or 
purple colour. Those, on a foot being planted t)n the 
reef, are instantly and simultaneously withdrawn into 
tiny worm-like shells, the homes of these little -scr- 
puho. 

Wonderful c.xamples of sea-anemones, often when 
expiindcd more than two feet in diameter, may be seen 
in crevices of the reefs. Two or three species of a 
beautiful fish live liahitually amongst, and arc con- 
cealed by, the tcntacic.s. It resembles the common 
goldfish in shape and size, but has transverse bamls 
of white and chestnut colour, which look as if the fish 


were made of beautiful enamel. 

I once saw a lovely little fish of this description 
hovering in tho water over a beautiful ciuorahl-gi^cen 
anemone on tho reef of tho island of Koulin-Papau. Iho 


anemone was attached to a flat dead coral of tlie genus 
Fungia, so that it was not difficult to raise it, and 
its fish I took it home to my aquarium. It lived wit » 
me for several months, and whenever I fed it, it cniriet 


tho particles of food, and hovering in the water over 
the anemone, dropped tho morsels into its mouth. 

Edible fish are abundant, and visit tho coasts in 
largo shoals at slated periods of tho year. Sharks, 
sword-fish, and saw-fi.sh are vory plentiful, ftnd all tho 
most beautiful shells known to collectors. Iho harp 
shells, the cowries, the cones, and many others arc 
found in great variety, while sponges of bcautitul 
shapes and colours, including the Neptune s cup, are 
plentiful on submerged reefs. 
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Thf strur-tnrf- of flic liaK no| yet 

hfcn fiillv exftTiiirif'l. tintnifc ftij'! svciiito !i|i]K-ar in 
>-ev»Tal plar«-s aii'l form tlio Miinuih of the trrent 
iiioutif .lin Kina Italn. wlur}i aj'j>ears to liave l>oen 
ll»ru'>l n)> <i<.-|»osifs of s^-<liinoTitary ro^'ks. »ho 

Iay<'r> t)f wIjkIi are rT*iitortc-<l an<l tiiriie<l nj*siflc 

'I'ovn at its b:i.''0 in a very rc‘itiarka!*le Tttanner. On 
llic n<irili-\vcst foast-jine the r«K'ks are soft sainlst^nn-H 
an*! sliales of jroolotrirally rerenf fr)riiiation. Oicse strata 
•lippini; to flio north-wc'-t niulcr the Cliina Sea. 

It is in llie.sr latter <lejMisits that tlie ver}- valiialtle 
niiMienins tliiek arnl extensive veins of eoal are f<nin«l. 
anrl from tliem spring's of petroloiun rise in many 
plac<'s (<* tlic surface of tlie Mii), or Iniliblc np throti^li 
the waters of the sea. In the islaral of Menj'alnn. off 
tlie coast, a .strong spring,' of |K‘trolenm exists. Tlic 
coal, whicli i.s in }.freat al>nii<!ance on the north-west, 
ami in the .south-east parts *>( tlie island, is workcsl at 
Muara, in tlie mouth <*f the lk)nioo Itiver. at the 
British island of bahtian. at the Sadonjj Hiver. in 
Sarawak . and in .several plaoe.s in the Dutch territorj’ 
it is of excellent quality, tliough, ns compared with tlie 
coal-tields of England, of a very recent geological for- 
mation. 

In Labiian the shales which lie alcove ami l»etwccn 
the various scams contain abundantly impre.ssions of 
the vegetation from which the mineral has l»een <lc- 
rivefl, nnfl make it evident that the same kinds of 
trees which now fonu the forests of Ikirnoo existed at 
that remote pcrio<l — fem.s, palms, and ortlinary trees 
l>eing in about the .same proportion as in the forests 
of the prc.scnt day. One of the most common orders 
of trees represented in the forest vegetation is that of 
tlie Dipterocarpea* or two-winged fruit, many of which 
produce timber of the largest size and excellent quality, 
and resins and wood oils in great abundance. The 
resins, which resemble gum copal, are called by the 
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general name of dammar, and arc used for various 
economic purposes, especially for the manufacture of 
varnishes. They exmle from tlic bark of the trees, 
especially Irom parts which have been irj any way 
injured, and from the points at which the large 
branches spring from the parent trunk. I have seen 
enormous masses of these resins in such positions, 
hanging like brown icicles, and have known ccdlections 
of seven or eight hundredweight dug up from the foot 
ot a single tree. Classes of a similar substance resem- 
bling amber arc often found in the veins of coal — a 
further proot ol tljc similarity of the trees now growing 
with tho.se which existed in former times. 

The fruits of the 1 )ipterocarpca* arc nuts with two 
large meinbraneons wings, like the feathers of a shuitlo- 
cock, wliich spring from (heir sides and cause tliom to 
rotate W’hcii falling from the tree. Some of tlieso 
sce<Is yiehl abundantly a fatty substance wdiicli, under 
the name of vegetable tallow, is mnch used as a 
lubricant for niacliinery. 

Direct volcanic action appears to be absent from 
Bc)rueo, and earthquakes arc altogether unknown. Tliis 
IS remarkable, as the island is embraced on two sides 
by the great range of active volcanoes which extends 
Irorn Sumatra, through Java eastward, to the Moluccas, 
and northward to tlm Pliilippine Island.s, Dikes of 
porphyry and other eruptive rocks arc frequently met 
with, especially in the liujcstonc district. They Iiavo 
been protruded through the limestono, and arc often 
now found as hills from one to two thousand feet Iiigh. 

The limestone is deeply fissured, and presents 
ovcryw'horc on tho surface sharp edges, and deep 
chasm.s which scorn to penetrate into tho centre of 
the mountain mass. No running streams are any- 
where to be found on these hills, and when Sir Spenser 
St. John and myself wore attempting tho ascent of 
Guuong Ma Ulu, wc were unable to obtain water for 
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the use of our party, except by catching the rain in 
one of the tents spread out for the purpose, tliough the 
rain was falling heavily at the time. It immediately 
disappeared in the great Hssurcs, and ^Yas ()nly again 
seen as a considerable river flowing from a cavern in 
the preci[)itous .side of the mountain. 

The caverns in which the edible nests of the little 
swallow arc collected in British North Borneo are 
fretptontly several hundred feet in height, ami often 
contaiti rich deposits of guano formed by the birds 
and myriads of bats which frequent them. 

The soil which is generally found in the H.ssurcs of 
limestone roi-k is in Sarawak often ricli in alluvial 
gold, and this is the ease even when the openings to 
the Assures are high above the level of the surrounding 
country. In the Malay Peninsula tin ore is found 
under similar conditions, sometimes at an elevation of 
more tlian i 500 feet. 

The <lcposits of gold in Western Borneo are always 
found in the limestone districts, and have been very 
extensively worked for hundreds of years by the 
Chinese. The Sogaina River, in which rich gold has 
been found, in the torrilorics of the Chartered Com- 
pany, drains a similar geological formation, and great 
cftbrls aro now being made fully to explore this forest- 
covered district, and with every -prospect of a sticcoss- 
ful result. 

In connection with the gold deposits of West 
Borneo, I may mention an interesting community of 
Chinese, which I mot with many years ago at a placo 
called Mariip, on the Sekarang branch of the Balaug 
Lupar River. 

About 250 men forming a co-oporutivo association 
lived in a neat village, built of planks and palm leaves. 
There was a common hall in a central position, and 
each member of the society was the proprietor of one 
share, and was bound to contribute his daily work. 
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There wore certain officers of the company, as tlic 
engineer, tlio cojmais-sariat officer, the schoohnastcr, 
and others, who wore awarded, at the periodical distri- 
bution of the profits, extra sliares in proportion to 
their responsibilities. Widows and orphans wore pro- 
vided for, and e<lucatiou was compulsory and free. 
General meetings of the members took place periodi- 
cally, but a meeting could at any time be called, by 
a certain number of members, to c<tnsider any (picstion 
of imj)ortance. The gold-bearing soil was washed from 
the rougli gravel, collected in heaps, under careful in- 
spection, until the titne arrived for the final separation 
of the metal, which occurred once in three months, 
when the gold was sold to the Chinc.so merchants. All 
the expenses of the community being first defrayed 
from the produce, any balance which might remain 
was divided in proportion to their shares among the 
members of the community. Rations wore provided 
for the single workmen in the central building, while 
many members who were married to Dyak women live<l 
in separate houses — all being supplied from the public 
commissariat — vegetables being grown in well-cultivated 
gardens, the coirnnon property of the community. 

On the walls of the council-liouse the rules of the 

% 

society were posted up. All questions were decided 
by a majority of votes, and the officers were elected in 
the same way. I was told by the bookkeeper that 
each man received from $8 to $10 a month in addition 
to their subsistence, wliicli was above the average rate 
of wages prevalent elsowliere at tho time. Tlie di.s- 
ciplino preserved was extremely strict, no loitering being 
allowed at tho works ; tlie labourers were superintended 
by overseers, each with a cano in his hand. I was 
iniormed by tho chiefs that this community wjxs 
affiliated to a great society w’hich had worked on 
similar lines in the Dutch territory of Sambas for 
about 200 years. 


3 H 
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l)iainoD(ls have been touud in many parts of 
Borneo, and small ones are said to have been collected 
in the North Borneo Company’s territory. 

In ascending any Bornean river from the sea the 
first vegetation met with is the mangrove. Its trunks 
are nuse<l four or five feet above tljc mud, on strong 
woody arched aerial roots, forming a jungle about 
thirty feet, high, and extending for hundreds t)t miles 
along the sea-shore wherever the mud brought down 
by the rivers does not give place to sanily beach. 

It is impossible to walk in a mangrove swamp 
except by stepj)ing fnuji one arched root to aimther 
- a niethoil of progression more suited to the monkeys, 
which come down from the jungles to catch the shell- 
tish and crabs, than for any tithcr animal, though snakes 
are fre{piently seen coiled up amongst the branches. 

After passing through the belt of mangroves, which 
may extend fnim half a mile to several miles, the next 
band of vegetation is that of the nipa, a so-called 
palm, but really belonging to the order of screw Junes. 
It grows with its trunk resting on the mud, and sends 
u|i magniticent palm-like j)innato leaves twenty-two to 
twenty-five feet long. The leaflets of these branches 
are four to five feet long, and from them arc formed 
the thatch, imj)ervious to heat and rain, with which 
all the native hou.scs are covered. 

Passing the nij)a swamj)s, we come to more solid 
ground lus wo ascend the river ; the water becomes 
more fresh, and the character of the vegetation changes, 
ordinary jungle mixed with palms making its appear- 
ance. The palm which first attracts attention in Borneo 
is the beautiful nibong, which carries its graceful head 
of feathery leaves on slender stems from thirty to 
ninety feet long, forty or fifty of these springing from 
each separate cluster. The round stems, of about six 
inches in diameter, ore of a very hard wood outside, 
but of a soft pith-like mass within. These, cut into 
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lengths, form the posts of nine-tcntlis of the liouses 
of all tlie natives living near the sea. 

Where the niboug is found, many sj)ecies of the 
rattan also grow. This Ls a kind of trailing palm, the 
cane formerly well known to schoolboys in England 
being one of this species. Being split, they make, 
especially when freshly gatbere<l, the ordinary cords 
used in house-building by the Malays, for in their 
architecture, if you can so call it, no nails arc u.'ied, 
everything being tied together in a neat and elKcieiit 
manner. 

Ihe three plants I have last described provide the 
whole of the building material for the construction 
of large villages. The town of Brunei, which contaitis 
I 5,000 peo[))c, is built of nothing else, frotn the smallest 
hut to the extensive palace of tlie Sultan. 

Iroin the point at which the palms become com- 
mon, the farther you proceed up the river the more 
thick and dense the vegetation becomes: large trees 
with their trunks covered willi beautiful ferns, para- 
sites, and orchids, overhang the stream. The wl>ole 
country, where it has not been destroyed for cultiva- 
tion, presents an unbroken forest of the finest possible 
vegetation, tlie lofty trees having .suspcndetl from them 
climbing plants, which form woody ropes, often four to 
six inches in diameter, knotted in the most intricate 
manner. 

The intervals between the large trees are filled up 
by smaller ones of all ages, and the ground is closely 
covered by seedlings, by climbing or dwarf palms, by 
bamboos, or by herbaceous vegetation. It is often 
impossible to penetrate ibo thicket, especially where 
the rattan palms arc numerous. These grow to tho 
tops of tho highest trees, and often fall by their own 
weight. They then creep along the ground until they 
are able to reach some other supjx)rt, when they go on 
until they sometimes attain a hundred or more yards 
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in length. The lonve.s of tliese palms have the midribs 
continued into a long whip-like thong, often six to ten 
feet beyond the point of the leaf. This is armed on its 
under surface with very strong hooked spines, placed 
in rows of throe or fotir at intervals of two or three 
inches, and it is impossible to pass through such 
jungles until a path has been cut. 

By far the largest tree of Borneo is the mengaris 
or ta])ang. In looking over the jungle from any 
moderate elevation, this tree is at once distinguished 
by its white branches, which arc seen springing from 
tlie trunk just below the ordinary lino of the foliage 
of the forest. The (apang is frequently 300 feet in 
height to the top of its branches ; the foliage is of 
a pale-green colour, resembling that of the acacia in 
England ; and the whole appearance of the tree is very 
light and gracotul. Its timber is of a dark brown 
cohmr, and its trunk is supported up to the height of 
thirty or more feet by buttresses of from six to eight 
feet in breadth. 

This tree is preferred to all others by the groat honey- 
bee of Borneo on which to build its nosts, the combs 
hanging from tlte under side of the branches, and soino- 
timos twenty or more swarms building on the same tree. 

To secure tlio bees’ wax and honey, as the smooth 
trunk has no branches for 150 feet, the Dyaks use 
spikes of split bamboo about three feet long. These, 
being sharply pointed, are driven into the bark of the 
tree at distances of about two foot, one above the other, 
and to their ends a long upright strip of bamboo is 
tied, so that a ladder is formed, having the tree for one 
upright and the attached bamboo for the other, the 
spikes forming the rungs. This is patiently carried up 
to the fork of the tree, and is ascended at night by the 
Dyaks, who cut off the combs one after the other, and 
lower them in baskets by ropes of rattan to their com- 
panions on the ground. 
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Another very fine tree in Romeo is tha. wl.iofi 

produces the Bornean camp], or. Its trunk is not much 

mfenor .n .size to that of the tapang. but its branches 

have not so great a spread. The foliage is more dense 

and the buttres.se.s are smaller. The camphor is verv 

rarely met with, although the tree i.s one of tlic most 

abundant, and the natives who gather it .si>eak in its 

presence a peculiar language, and say it can only be 

rliscovered by the use of magical incantations and 

charms. The property possessed by this camphor 

and winch gives it a value ecp.al to twenty times that 

<>t the Chinese varieties, is the slowness witli whieh it 

evaporates. It is tiscd by the Chinese, wl.o are the 

principal piircha.sers of it. in the embalmment of the 
dead. 


Many other forest trees produce timber of a fine 
quality, and specimens of about forty of these may be 
seen at the offices of the Briti.sh Nortli Borneo Com- 
pany at the Imperial Institute, and at the museums at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 

Before the general employment of steam vessels in 
tlie Eastern seas I have seen spars of Bornean timber 
exported by shiploads to China for the nnvsts of the 
great junks then in use, each of which was from 120 
to 160 feet in length. The iron-wood of Borneo, called 
baloan, is almost indestructible, except by fire, and it 
and the richly scented wood called bidani are never 
attacked by white ants, wliich arc so destructive to 
almost all other kinds of timber. 

The sago palm is one of the most important vege- 
table productions of the island, and it is found in all 
the low grounds where there are or have been inhabit- 
ants. It is a palm having a straight stem of about 
two feet in diameter, with a crown of pinnate leaves 
each about twenty feet long spreading from its top. 

Sago in many of the low-lying districts forms the 
principal food of the people. It is obtained from the 
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pit h of the tree wlucli fills the hollow woody cylinder 
of the stem, the walls of which are not more than 
two in<-hcs in fliickncss. A good trunk will contain 900 
to 1000 Ihs. of sago-hearing pith. This is dug out of 
the hollow shell with bamboo scoops, and by macera- 
tion and washing the starch is rougldy separated from 
the woody tibro, and forms the substance culled Icman- 
tah. or raw sago, from whicli, by further purifying, the 
boautitul flour so much used in manufactures and con- 
fectionery, and tlic granulated pearl sago of commerce, 
are obtained. 

The cocoa-nut tree must, from tlio nutnerous illus- 
trations of it which appear evorywhore, be familiar to 
you all. It is a very beautiful and graceful object, and 
is to he found about the houses of every village in 
Borneo. 

Anotlicr palm-tree .something like the sago, but 
having its trunk covcrerl \vith a black hair-like sub- 
stance. is much esteemed by the natives on a(^coiint 
of the quantity of todrly or palm wine and sugar 
which it produces. ^1 lie toddy is procured by cutting 
olV the largo fniit tassels before the flowers are de- 
veloped, wlien the sap exudes freely, and is received 
in bajuboo receptacles hung beneath them for the 
purpose. About two gallons run daily for about two 
months from a good tree, a thin slice of the flower 
stem being cut ofl' daily to form a fresh surface. 

Ot her beautiful trees in the plantations surrounding 
the villages are the betel nut or areca palm, the 
astringent fruit of which is chewed with the leaf of a 
popper plant and a little lime and gambicr by ail the 
natives of Borneo, Others arc much valued for their 
perfume, lus the champaka and the kananga. the first 
a magnolia with golden-yellow flowers, the other boar- 
ing green flowers of a very delicate perfume. The 
girls delight in threading them together with the 
blossoms of the tuberose and the Italian jessamine 
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into strings, which they wear at night in tlieir long 
black hair. 

No country in the world can rival the Malay 
Islands in the quantity and quality of the delicious 
fruits which they produce. First of all they place the 
durian, which hangs from the branches of very largo 
trees, and is of the size of a melon, but the rind is 
covered with strong green or yellowish prickles. It 
opens lengthwise into five divisions when the fruit is 
ripe, and insicle of each are three to Hve large chestnut- 
like seeds covered with cream-coloured or white pulp 
looking like custard pudding. This is of the most 
delicioiis sweet and nutty llavour, but the smell of the 
truit is di.sagrccahle to most Europeans until they 
become accustomed to it. The old voyager Hampior 
conchides his description of it by saying, " and it sends 
forth a most savoury stink.” 

The fruit most valued by Europeans is (lie inan- 
gustin. The flavour is that of sweetisli acidity ; it molts 
in the tnouth, an<l is so wholesome and refreshing that 
quantities of it may be eaten, even by pcr.sons suflering 
from fever. It is of the size of a good apple, the rind 
being thicker than that of an orange. To eat it one holds 
it by the stalk and cuts the rind horizontally round the 
fruit; the upper part is then easily lifted off, when five 
to seven cloves of the snow-white pulp are seen lying 
in a cup of a beautiful crimson colour. 

The climbing plants which produce the indinrubber 
of Borneo arc not cultivated, but grow wild in the 
jungle. Two of those produce a beautiful golden-colourctl 
fruit wliich is very pleasant to cat. 

Other delicious fruits I can only mention, amongst 
them the langsat, the rnmbutan or lichee, of various 
colours ; the tarap, a delicious kind of bread-fruit ; the 
tampui, from which a spirit is distilled, and many 
others. Pineapples are planted os cabbages are in Eng- 
land, and with much less attention produce delicious 
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fruif. A curious variety is grown in European and 
Chinese gardens: tlic central fruit, about seven pounds 
in weight, is surrounded by about a dozen small fruits 
on the same stalk, each weighing from six to eight ounces. 
1 he plantains and bananas ot Romeo arc suj)erior to 
any others, and the pumolo, orange, and lime are of 
similar high qualit}’. 

The celebrated upas-tree of Java, which was sup- 
posed to poi.son birds Hying over it, is found in Romeo. 
Its juice is of a white colour, but becomes brown when 
prepared for \isc. The Dyaks smear the darts of their 
blow-tubes with it. and it has a rapidly fatal elVect, 
either on man or on the largest animal. 

Another curious plant is called the akar tuba. Its 
flowers resemble those of the laburnum, but arc of a 
beautiful purple colour, and have a strong perfume of 
bitter almoiuLs. The juices of the root thrown into the 
rivers arc used for .stupefying fish, and tliis painless 
poison is the favourite resource of Dyak young men 
and women wlicn disappointed in love. 

The jungles of Romeo liavo supplied European 
gardens with some of the finest orchiils. ainomr which 
may bo mentioned the great white Phal(nw2>!ns'^,,ranffi- 
Jlora, the Vntula hwii, several of the finest of the 
Cypripcdmms, the Grainviatojffii/llum .yycciosum, and many 
Dcndrobiums. The Cypri)>cdium sfond 2 yUdyt<rnium 
which was exhibited by Sir Trevor Lawrence in 1895 
ftt the Temple Show, and for which he refused an ofler 
of eight hundred guineas, came from Borneo. 

In the dense forest of the low-l)nng country hand- 
some flowers are rarely seen, but wlicn an elevation 
of five thousand feet is readied the character of the 
vegetation changes, and more resembles that of the 
mountains of India on the one hand, abounding in 
rhododendrons, while other plants have their affinities 
in the most southern lands. Of all the plants I saw 
the rhododendrons were the most beautiful, and the 
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pitcher plants tlie most curious. 1 met with one of 
these last on Kina Balu at about six lliousan.l feet, 
wluch had so largo a pitcher that it held as much as 
four pint bottles of liquid : ami a ilrowned rat was 
found in one of them. The pitchers generally hang 
from the leaf of the nepcntlies. hut in this case they 
rested on the grounil in a circle round the plant. 

^ The fauna of Borneo is very large ancl interesting 
including many species which are found in the Malay 
Peninsula and on the i.slands of Java and Sumatra, 
whicli, in Dr. Wallace’s (ipinion. have at geological 

periods formed with it an extension of the Asiatic 
Continent 


It is reiimrkablo tliat tlic r<)y*al tiger, so inueh 
dreaded and so common in other Malay countries, is 
not found in Borneo. The largest feline animal is the 
clouded leo]>ard, ami this is very rare. 

fhc ourang-outaug, or wild man of the wooils, 
called mias by the natives, is found in several parts, 
hut it is confined to jiarticular districts, sometimes 
being found on one side of a river and not on the 
opposite bank. It is an animal with very powerful 
arms, the stretch of which from finger-point to finger- 
point often measures seven feet six inches : but its 
legs are small in comparison. It rarely comes to the 
ground, is quite inoftensive when not molested, but 
in that case fights savagely. Its favourite fruit is the 
durian, for which it visits the orchards of the Dyaks, 
wlio may often bo seen with marks of severe wounds 

from the bites of the animal received while defending 
their plantations. 

Other monkeys are abundant, and towards evening 
tlio trees on the banks of the rivers are often crowded 
with them. In addition to the largo proboscis monkey, 
there are the kra, an amusing long-tailed grey animal 
with large wliiskcrs, and several gibbons, tailless 
creatures, which to ray mind are far more man-like 
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than the onranj?-outang, though not so large. These 
la.st niakc mo.st <lclighttiil pets: and the Malays have a 
belief that they were foriucrl}’ human beings, an<l arc 
now undergoing penance for tlieir sins. 

The great water-bufialo, goats, fowls, and ducks are 
tlie cliief domestic animals: though tliero arc horses, 
and a very pretty breed of cattle scarcely distinguish- 
able from Guernseys, in the territory of the Chartered 
Company. There arc also many insectivorous animals ; 
many rodent.s, as sijiiirrcls, porcupines, ami rats. The 
elephant is not micommon in the north-east district, 
witli two species of wild cattle, and one large wild 
boar. The rhinoceros is there, but rarely seen; one 
kind of boar, and several species of deer, including tljc 
largo sambur and the little kanchil, tlje latter the size 
of a .small rabbit, with legs no thicker than q\ulls, and 
of the mo.st graceful shape and active habits. 

Binls are very numerous, and many of them of 
gorgeous colours and large size. The great hornbills 
are the first to attract attention, for in Hying overhead 
from mountain to mountain they beat the air with so 
much noi.so ns to bo heard before they come in sight. 
Their voices are hoarse and very loud, and they have 
the curious habit of shutting up the female during the 
period of incubation in the hollows of the trees, the 
male feeding her through a hole in the mud wall which ' 
encloses the nest. There are many species of those 
birds, ami several have the peculiar excrescences on the 
bill from which they derive their name, and which in 
the rhinoceros hornbill is of a beautihil crimson and 
yellow colour. 

Amongst the game birds, which are numerous, are 
the argus and the fireback pheasant; but the peacock and 
jungle-fowl of the Malay Peninsula are not known in 
Borneo. The game birds are rarely scon, never taking 
wmg except under sudden fright. Dogs sometimes 
put them up ; but, though rarely shot, they are often 
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captured in springes, wliich tlie natives are vcrv clever 
in concealing in their runs. 

Pigeons and doves arc very numerous ami beaut i- 
lul. The menambim. which is about the si;'e of a small 
guinea-fowl, but of a greenish-brown colour, with small 
red w’uttles and very large and strong legs and feet, 
has the unusual Ijahit of scratching together heaps of 
sand near the sea-shore in which to deposit its eggs. 
These are laid in burrows like rahbit-holes, and arc of 
the size of large dtick eggs, and of a beautiful pink 
colour. Several birds use the .'^amc lieap for nesting 
purposes, and I have seen as many as three dozen cL'^trs 
taken from one of them. This remarkably large egg. 
without any incubation from the parent bird, prtxluees 
a full-fledged chick, which is able to run and fly the 
instant it escapes from the shell, and I have seen it 
ilirectly begin to scratch the earth ami look for insects 
just like an old bird. 

The menambim is generally found on small islands 
or near the sea-shore, and its cry is a most unearthly 
wail. When 1 Hvctl in Lahiian, a gentleman and his 
wife went to one of the small islands intending to make 
a cocoa-nut jilautatiou ; but tlioy abandoned it after 
a few nights, saying that the jilacc was haunted by 
demons, ami that it was impossible to endure the 
cries, moans, aiul screams which lasted the whole night 
through. I went myself to the place, and heard the 
screams during the moonlight night without being able 
to identify the cause of them, until by accident a bird 
uttered its cry quite close to me in the daytime, and 
on rusliing to tlio spot I put up a menambim ivliieh 
had just come out from the burrow of its nest. Tlieso 
mounds of eartli arc used by the birds for many con- 
secutive seasons, and trees and shrubs arc frequently 
seen growing upon them. 

As might bo expected in a country situated under 
the Equator, reptiles are abundant ; amongst them two 
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species f»f crocodiles, the larger of whicli is a most 
<liuigoroiis brute, and very frequently takes peoj>lc from 
the native boats, from the sea beach, or when tliey are 
(crossing the fords of rivers. Snakes are plentiful in 
Borneo; amongst fboin two kinds of cobra, the hama- 
dryad and tlie <>rdinary Mack cobra. All snakes arc 
beautiful creatures, and .some of those in Borneo li.ave 
^ 1 1 1 c hamadryad, whic)» lives by feeding 

on other snakes, often attains fifteen feet in length. It 
is fortunately rare, as its bite is most deadly, and it 
<loc.s not hesitate to attack men, even without provoca- 
tion. I hero i.s a beautiful pea-green whip-snako which 
is common in gardens, and which is perfectly harmlcs.s. 
On one occasion I saw one of these creatures under 
excitement instantly change its colour from beautiful 
yidlow and pea-green to the dull grey of the ground on 
which it was wriggling. The groat python is said to 
attain a length of forty feet. I secured the skin of one 
thirty feet long, which had been killed the day before 
by an English miner who.so dog it had seized. 

riio beautiful fl^’ing lizards of a golden-green colour 
are common on the trunks of trees in old jungles, as is 
the grey house-lizard or cichak. which may bo’ seen 
when the lamps arc lighted catching the mosquitoes 
and running on tlie ceilings of every room in Eluropean 
houses with its back downward. Many other lizards, 
from three inches to six feet long, are found in the 
forests and on t!ic sea -shore. 

Bata are of very mimorous kinds. The largo fruit- 
oal.ing hat, called the flying fox, may be scon every 
evening an hour before sunset crossing overhead in 
tens of thousands, going from the high trees on which 
they have rested during the day. to^ the fruit-gardens 
and focding-placcs in search of food. 

Insects abound in all places. Hundreds of species 
of butterflies, many of the most gorgeous colours, fly 
about from 8 a.m. to noon ; amongst these, the many 
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species of Ornithoptera are very large aud very beaut i- 
lui. Ihc atlas IS the largest of the moths, meiusurm-r 
more than six inches across the wings. Beetles in* 
chicling many species of HreHies, arc very curious. Leaf- 
msects, stick - insects, noisy cicada.s, beautiful bees 
glorihcd bugs u-ith wing-cases like polished gold, and’ 
others emitting a di.sagreeable odour from 'beautiful 
green and scarlet bodies, are very coinijion. 


Climate axj> Soil 

The climate and .soil of British North Borneo are 
adapted to the cultivation of every tropical plant of 
economic value. A very line description of tobacco 
was grown by the natives of the country in the nci«di- 
bourhood ot Kina Balii before the advent of the Omi- 
puny into the country. Large tracts of suitable land 
lave since been taken up by European syndicates, and 
Uio soft and silky leaf for the wrappers of cigars which 
some of them have sent home liave realised the largest 
prices of the season. This valuable description of leaf 
had hitherto been grown of the finest quality only in 
Sumatra, where the profits of its cultivation frequently 
realised annually more than 100 per cent, on the 
capital expended. The export of tobacco for the 
year 1895 auiountetl to 10,374 bale.s, which realised 
.^136,000, and at four different trade sales in Amster- 
dam the Borneo leaf took higher prices than the best 

Sumatra, and greater results are confidently expected 
lu the future. 

The North Borneo State Cigar Syndicate manu- 
factures this tobacco into excellent cigars, which are 
rapidly acquiring a high reputation in London, and are 
sold at a moderate price. 

Liberian coffee cultivation is at present attracting 
great attention in British North Borneo, which has 
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been prove^l to be cniicently suitable for it. The 
(levelopmout of tlio eountrj* under Mr. Prior, the 
pioneer cultivator and settler of North Borneo, en- 
abled him to have under coft'ce, at the end of 1896, 
280 acres; while tlie Borneo Cofi'ee Company, under 
Mr. Brand, also had a large acrengo, ail the produce 
being of a very high ((uality. 

1 he rhea, ramie, or Cliina grass fibre promises to 
beeomc, m)w tliat the moans of separating it from 
the gums and resins in which it is emltedded in 
the plant liave been discovered, a mo.st important 
industry, peculiarly suitable for Borneo, of which 
country one of the kinds is a native. This beautiful 
fibre is caj>able of being manufactured into fabrics 
resembling the most beatitiful silks and laces, as well 
as all the coarser products to which flax has hillicrto 
been a])plicd. 

ii>e natives of Nortl» Borneo manufacture a ver}’ 
strong fibre called lambar into the clothes they wear in 
the jungle. It is mixed with tlio native-grown cotton 
and woven irtto jackets and petticoats, and is found to 
be the only material wldch can withstand the thorns 
and ])rotcct the bodies of tlic wearers. The plant 

grows wdd abundantly around the villages and in all 
open places. 

Three kinds of indianibber arc found wild in the 
jungles ; but it is feared it may soon become extinct 
from the wi\steful manner in which it is collected. But 
the finest of the Brazilian species, the para rubber, has 
been proved to bo suitable to the soil and climate, and 
as It is a very fast-growing tree, and its produce fetches 
the highe.st price of all rubbers in the market, its ex- 
tensive cultivation must necessarily bo a very profitable 
speculation, as after the first planting the tree will 

yearly become more valuable without much cost of 
cultivation. 

The trees which produce gutta-percha are also 
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natives ot Borneo, and arc equally destroyed by the 
native method of collectinjr the valuable giun. Eorests 
01 these trees, as well as those of the indiarubber, sliould 
be cstabhslied by tlic Government in suitable places to 
replace tlie iiuligenous trees destroyed. 

A fine kind of cotton, quite ditfercnt from the 
annual cotton of America, was cultivated by the natives 
from time immemorial, and the clotli made from it by 
the Llanun women is far more durable than any im- 
ported from Europe, and sells for about ten times ihe 
price. The .shrub is about ten feet high, and may 
trequcntly be met with near the Malay houses. But the 
American cotton also may jirobably pay for cultivation, 
m view of the great demand which is likely to arise in 

China and Japan, where so many factories are in course 
of ooDstruotion. 


Sugar is imother industry which maj' be profitably 
engaged in. Manila hciu]) (ot a high commercial 
value) has also been successfully grown and prepared. 
Be])per is a native of the country, and has formerly 
been exported on an extensive scale. Vanilla is repre- 
sented also by a handsome species in the jungle. The 
few plants of cacao, from (he fruits of which chocolate 
i^s made, have thriven admirably, and the chocolate 
from the neighbouring Sooloo Islands is of the highest 
quality. Cocoa-nuts grow nowhere so strongly' a,s in 
Borneo, and an enorinous acreage of land is suitable 
tor their cultivation. The betel palm can be exten- 
sively grown, and silk cotton or cotton flock is of the 


most simjilc cultivation and rapid growth. Tapioca is 
much grown by the natives, and sago plantations 
iiiight be profitably extended; and many smaller cul- 
tivations, as ground-nuts, ginger, cardamoms, arrowroot, 
and others, have all been planted experimentally, and 
have given satisfactory rcsulLs. 

The first Governor of the Company, my friend Mr. 
W. Iroachor, writes : “ So prolific is nature, that six huts 
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crowded witli inhabitants, in a place less than two acres 
in extent, have been known to draw their entire suste- 
nance day after day from this little lot.” 


Revexuk Axn Exi’exdituue 

After the many ycar.s of anxiety through which 
the Comi)any has ]>a,ssed. it is very .satisfactory to know 
tliat after the spirited manner in which they have per- 
severed, in lace of great dillicultie.s, their eflbrts to 
establish the government, and to develop the resources 
ol the country, now show results from which success 
may be confidently relied on. 

1 he railway through the Pcnotal Gorge is no sooner 
shown to be a feasible project, promising to open up 
countries of great value, than a large subsidiary enter- 
prise is uiulertakeu with the view of developing the 
timber trade along the lino, and working the mineral 
oil springs existing in the neighbourhood; while the 
Now Central Borneo Company are achieving a success 
in working the valuable coalfields of Labuan which 
could never bo attained in the earlier history of the 
colony. 

The revenue of the State up to the year 1894 had 
always shown a deficit as compared with the expendi- 
ture, the figures for that year having been— 


Expenditure 

Hcveiiue 


Doficiencv 


.£39.3>6 4 4 
36,420 18 6 

.^3,895 5 JO 


For 1895 — 


Ruvcmic 

KxpciuiiUirc 


Surplus . 


/40.788 19 3 
39.726 6 10 

/i,o62 12 5 


The turning-point, therefore, took place in 1895. 
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Imports and Exports 

The total value of imports for i S94 was 1,329,066 
dollurs. and the exports 1,698.543 dollars. For 1S95 
the imports were 1,663.906 dollars, and the exports 
2,130,600 dollars, givin" an increase in the value of 
the imports for 1895 as compared with 1894 of 
384,840 dollars, and an increase of exports of the 
same years of 732,057 dollar.s. It will thus be seen 
liow complete and effectual was the chauf^c. 

O 


» 
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IIUNG-KONG 


Bv D«. JAMKS CANTLIE 


Thk C’rown colony of Hong-kong consists of tlie island 
of Hong-kong itself; of several small udjacenl islands; 
and of the peninsula of Kowloon, about three square 
miles on the mainland of China, immctlialely opposite 
the main island. All except the lost-namctl were 
ceded to llritain in the year 1841 : but it wixs not 
until the year 1S60 that Kowloon became part of the 
colony. 'I'lie island, whitdj gives its name to the 
colony, is in length eleven miles from ciust to west, and 
varies in breadth from two to Hve miles. It occupies 
an area in all of twenty-nine square miles. 

Hong-kong consists of a chain of granite peaks 
rising jiljruptly from the sea to a height of over 1500 
feet in several instances, and attaining an altitude of 
1820 feet at the highest pomt — the "Peak.” The 
name “ Hong-kong ” in Chinese moans ‘‘Fragrant 
Waters," a name bestowed ujK>n it presumably on 
account of the excellent quality of the water and the 
abundance of the mountain streams. Tlic granite of 
which it is composed forms part of the great granite 
stratum which extends throughout the province of 
Kwuntung, of which Hong-kong is geographically a 
part. The granite is grey in colour, and presents the 
peculiar feature of undergoing gradual decay, causing 
it to crumble down and form a gravel of a reddish 
colour, which gives to the landscape, especially during 
the wet season, a bright red colour to those parts bore of 
vegetation. The vegetation natural to the soil is, how- 
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ever, of the poorest <lescription ; consisting of a course- 
grass, with tlwarfisli shrubs of but little pretension. 
Only (luring the early spring can there bo said to ho 
any attempt at profusion of verdure; it is during the 
spring tliat the azalea, which secins indigenous to the 
island, Howers. At that season the hill-slopi's are 
covered with a fairly- profuse blush of pink azaleas, 
atVording for the space of some six weeks a pleasing, 
but all too short, evidence of tropical verdure, lint 
although nature has done little to beautify the island, 
the Colonial Government, since the island has been 
accpiired, has devoted laudable j)ains to make up for 
the defecLs in natural adbrestation, by planting trees 
in profusion, so that now there is an arboreal clotliing 
of no mean extent. Tlie height attained by the 
imported trees is not, nor does it promise to he, other 
than disappointing: at the same time, alihotjgh not 
robust, the plantations serve to beautify the island to 
a very marked extent. 

The acquisition of Hong-kong was an act of 
political and commercial necessity, if the British meant 
to retain a hold upon the trade of China. The 
C’hine.se were, when they first began to trade with 
Western nations, oven more e.xclusivc than they now 
are, and it was only at the point of the bayonet, so to 
speak, that they wore compelled to allow trade to be 
opened with them. Kver since the year 1613 had the 
British been attempting to acquire the right to traffic 
with the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, and from 
that date onwards to the cession of Hong-kong there 
were constant bickerings, and occasionally open warfare, 
between the two peoples. But tlie British were not 
tlio first of the European nations to reach the far- 
distant land of Cathay. The Portuguese had not only 
found their way thither, but had acquired a foothold 
in China in 1557, »nd established themselves in 
Macau. Macau is a small peninsula jutting out from 
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the inuiulaiid of China at the mouth of the Canton 
River, anil situated some thirty miles b}- sea from Hong- 
kong. When tlic British began to trade witli China 
tliey were anything but encouraged by the rorluguesc, 
who lookoil upon them as formidable and ])oworful 
interlopers in what they considered to bo their exclu- 
sive prerogative. It is tlio old East India Company 
that we have to thank for opening up the country. It 
was the merchants of this famous Company who first 
sent their sliips to Chinese waters to barter goods with 
the natives; and after a few’ voyages thither the results 
were found to be so encouraging that they resolved in 
the year 1627 to open up trade with Canton by way 
of Macau. As stronuous opposition was oflered by the 
I’ortuguesc to this arrangement, the commander of a 
British ship, tlie I.omli'u, determined to force the way 
to Canton himself. This ho boldly did by sailing up 
tlio Canton River, bombarding the Bogno Forts on the 
way, and astonished the Cantonese by demanding an 
interview' with the Viceroy. Tims was intercourse with 
Canton begun, but it took many weary struggles, and 
the waste of much powder and diplomatic wrangles, 
to teach the Chinese that the British were not to bo 
tliwarted in their desire. 

It is impossible in the short space at my disposal to 
recount a tithe of tho tights, the international ruptures, 
the dissensions, and tlio intrigues by which tho trade 
was interrupted during a period of well-nigh two hun- 
dred years. It must bo romombored that our relations 
with China began in tho reign of James I. ; and Oliver 
Cromwell, in tho year 1 654, concluded a treaty w'ith 
King John IV. of Portugal, whereby the tw’o countries 
had free access to all ports of the East Indies. About 
tho time tho British began to trade with China tho 
ruling dynasty of tho Empire was changed from the 
Ming to tho present Tatsing or Manchu. These 
interlopers, small crofters from tho Ultima Thule of 
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hiiiiiiiuity, showed a rootofl contempt for all persons 
engaged in trade. Tlicy would have no dealings witli 
the “foreign barbarians,” as the I’ortuguese and the 
British were styled, and so utterly did they <lespise 
them that they did not think it worth while to sweep 
them from tlieir path. The Mauchus permitted foreign 
traders to reside outside the city gates of C'anton, but 
gave them to tinderstaud that they could not claim 
equality with even the lowest of the ('hincse coolies. 
'I'licy were not allowed to enter the city nor to travel 
inland, and were permittetl to engage .servants only 
from the outcast section of the boat population. So 
Ion*; jis foreitruers were content to trade on tliese 
humiliating conditions, the Chinese accepted then* 
presetice ; but it was not po.ssible, oven in the hopes ol 
making money, for self-respecting British subjects to 
stand the many insidts heaped upon thejii, and when 
national pride began to show itself, tlie Chinese could 
not and woidd n«>t tolerate it, and so troiibles cnsucil. 
At long intervals British men-of-war visited the Canton 
Hiver, and gave the Mandarins anti the Viceroy a taisto 
of their quality ; but all to no gootl. The moment tlio 
ships departed the Cantonese authorities ilolcd out 
more insults, more restrictions, and fresh “ stpieczes. 
The Chinc.se insisted upon the superiority of their laws, 
and on several occasions British seamen, alter being 
handed over to the Chinese, were strangled. It wjis 
not, in fact, until 1822 that the commauder of M.M.S. 
Topaz took a stand against this form of legislation, 
and informed the Celestial authorities that the subjects 
of his BriUinnic Majesty could not bo tried by native 
courts. Lord Napier was sent by the British Govorn- 
mont in the year 1834 with instructions, of anything 
but a definite character, to negotiate with the Chinese , 
but ho was outwitted, and after long and harassing 
interviews and correspondence, was convoyed out of 
Chinese waters and forced to seek refuge in Macau. 
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The cause of many, if not all these dift'erences of 
opinum helv.eeii China and Great Britain was to be 
found in the fact, that there were two British factions 
at work. The East India Company’s .servants cared 
not. for tlie ])rostige of tlieir country so long lus they 
could gather in the profits derived from tlic traffic in 
lea and silk: aiul tlicy were willing, or at least in- 
structed their ship captains and their agents, to give 
way at every point to Chinese requirements, Itowever 
hiuniliating. The Chinamen would not understand 
the dityorence between merchants conducting irrespon- 
sible traile uiul the reprc.scntativcs of the British 
Govertnnent. They persisted in treating naval com- 
manders and their vessels as merely merchantmen, 
and lis the Emperor of China was the potentate of the 
cjitire universe, it was impossible for them to stand 
an^’ atlompt of these low-clius.s traders to jussumc that 
tlieir '■ Headman,” in other words their Sovereign, could 
he in any way recognisctl. Lord Napier wius told that 
the Viceroy could hold no communication with “out- 
side barbarians.” Napier’s mission, however, if it did 
nothing else, showed the necessity for some place of 
safety for British subjects in the neighbourhood of the 
Chinese coa.st ; nay, more, it actually caused Napier to 
rocominend that the island of Hong-koug was a place 
suitable for British wants. The further histnry of the 
relations of Britain and China is within the know- 
ledge of most, and within the memory of many — how 
the British merchants in the late “thirties” were 
driven from Canton ; how they, with their families and 
belongings, sought refuge in Macau ; how the Portu- 
guese, in consequence of tlircats from China, refused to 
shelter them ; and how they had to take to their ships 
to preserve their lives from the fury of the Chinese 
authorities. They cast anchor in the roadstead of 
Hong-kong, which was then but a bare, inhospitable 
rock ; on the opposite shore, on what is now Kowloon, 
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the Chinese plaeotl batteries, and tlireatcned to bombard 
the ships. Starvation stared the liritish comunmity 
in the face, ami Chinese boats which attempteil to 
victual them were fired upon bj' the shore batteries. 
The British Gt)vcrmncnt at last seemed to tluiik that 
something must be done to redeem tlie insults to 
which their countrymen were being subjected, and 
accordingly in 1840 sent o\tt an expedition to enforce 
its authority. Tims was the war of 1840 brought 
about. It is frequently .style<l the Opium War. but that 
is a mere misnomer. The war was the result ot 200 
years of insult, injury, and wrong heaiied upon British 
subjects by the Chinese. It waus not, in faict, until 
starvation and annihilation stared the British com- 
munity in the faicc that the Government caime to 
their aid. 

On the 25th Jimuary 1841 the British fiatg wars 
hoisted tipon the island ol Ilong-koug, amd a proclai- 
mation issued to the cft'cct thart jrroteetion waus otVercil 
to the citizens and ships of foreign powers that might 
resort to her Majesty’s pos.scs.sion; further, thait 
nierchamts and traders were welcome to tra<lo free of 
any charges on imports and exports. 

When seized, the island wars inhabited by only a 
few fishermen ; there were no roards ; the bare grarnite 
rocks were rvUolly unproductive; arnd the possession, 
except as a naival base arnd place of slrolter for shipping, 
repelled rather tharn attrarcled. The libcrarl linos, how- 
ever. upon which the colony was founded arnd main- 
tauDcd soon began to produce good efl’cets, and in a 
few months thousarnds of Chinese took up their rc.si- 
denco in what had been baptized the “City of Victoria.” 
The initial outburst of prosperity, however, waned after 
a few months, chiefly owing to the reluctance of the 
British merchants to leave Canton. By the year 1848, 
however, some 24.000 of a iropulation testified tx> the 
l>ossibilitics of the place, and by the year 1850 as 
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many as 72,000 persons sought the protection aftbrded 
by the British ting. 

Svich is a short account of the foundation and 
coumicncemont of tlie tra<ling port of Hong-kong, and 
I will now state (he ])rcsont condition «)f this important 
jK)ssession. 

Trade 

Tlie shijiping industry of Hong-kong is at once 
extraordinary and enormous — extraordinary, inasmuch 
as what was Hfty years ago a bare granite rock 
slujuld now be a busy harbour frequented by ships of 
all nationalities; enormous, for at the present moment 
its tonnage register is about 15.000.000 Ions. To 
uiulerstand aright what that number means, I will try 
to illustrate by comjmrison. The j>ort of Glasgow has 
a total tonnage of 6.000,000 tons annually. Now, 
that is equal to the entire tonnage of France. Double 
the mmiber. and wo have the entire tonnage of the 
United States of America, namely, 12,000,000 tons. 
The port of London shows a registered tonnage of 
almost 13.000,000 tons, but the latest return from the 
Harbour OHice of Hong-kong gives a total of well- 
nigh 2,000,000 tons more. 

Now, whilst fully appreciating the enormity of 
trade wliich belongs to Hong-kong, wo must not forgot 
that the port is more or less of a junction — a port of 
call mostly. It is not, like Loudon, a place at which 
all the ships entirely load and unload. Tlie numerous 
steamers which enter and leave the anchorage stay, 
it may bo. a few hours or a few days unloading part 
of their cargo, and perhaps receiving a small addition 
thereto. The port is a distributing centre, and serves 
as a terminus in but few instances. 

But oven with this understanding, the importance 
of the possession as a shipping port is in no way 
diminished. Hong-kong affords protection to the com- 
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mercc of all nationalities ; and from it as a centre, 
and towards it as a rallying-point, most of the groat 
commercial undertakings arc focused and sprea<l. 

As a protected base, it renders connnercc and pro- 
perty safe an<l possible in the ntniicrous “concession” 
ports dotted all along the coast of China. ^Vitho^u 
it the Chinese wonhl fall back on tlieir old plan of 
harrying British traders, and threatening them with 
expulsion wlien it suited their jairposc. The pre.sencc, 
however, of a strong fleet, with llong-kong as a coaling 
base, and an anijde garrison, serve to niaintaiii tljc 
prestige of the Britisjj Hag throttghout. the Far Fast 
generally. 

The harbour is a natural one — a sheltered road- 
stea<l, in fact: and its selection reflects the greatest 
credit npon the wise and sagacious men who first chose 
it as a suitable base. In the narrowest part the har- 
hour is just upoti ti mile wide, bttt it opens out laterally 
into wide bays with ample ucc-ominodation. Tlie occu- 
])icd part is some three miles in length: but, slumld 
necessity demand, there is at least double that length 
available. Towards tlie eastward the incn-of-war anchor; 
to the north-west the sailing-ships congregate ; some 
forty to fifty or more ocean-going steamers occup)’ 
the main bulk of the harbour; hundreds of Chinese 
sea-going junks lie drawn up side by side oft the 
shore; and sampans (small Chinese row-boats) ply 
hither and thither in numbers — a busy scone truly, 
and picturesque withal when viewed from the higher 
ground, and more especially from the “Peak. Ihe 
mail steamers of the P. and O. Company and tho.se 
of the German and French services call here. The 
Canadian and American Transpacific boats have their 
terminus at Hong-kong. Boats in the Australian trade 
call here; the Scottish Oriental line of steamers trading 
to Bangkok have their lieadqiiarters at Hong-kong. 
Besides these, we find the Glen Lino, the Blue huuncl 
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(HutterfieM iS: Swire’s) Line, the Sliire Line, a line 
ot boats to Calcutta, to tlic Philippines, and a large 
number of cojvsting steamers belonging more especially 
to the Cliina trade, casting anchor in Hong-kong. From 
these bald statements it will be gathered that although 
Hong-kong is in reality Britain’s farthest outpost, it 
is one of the most important in the long list of Crown 
colonies to bo found dotting the ocean. 


Whaufs 

'I'he wharf accoimnodation seems meagre when the 
enornnty of the shipping trade is consiilercd. Only at 
Kowloon is there a wharf of any pretension, and here 
some six ships only can be drawn up. This is accounted 
for by the character of transhipment which is in vogue. 
1 he native boats and junks receive their cargoes direct 
from the ocean steamers jus they lie in mid-stream, 
thus saving double hamlling ainl housing dues. Goods, 
however, in quantify find tlicir way lushore, and are 
stored in huge solidly built sheds termc<l “go-downs.” 
Some one has styled Hong-kong a huge protected “go- 
down ’’ — tlnvt is. jui emporium or storehouse for goods. 


Docks 

When the ships visiting the island were sailing 
ships merely, there was no great dilKcuIty in docking 
vessels; but with the accession of mail steamers and 
ironclad line-of-battle ships considerable engineering 
and pecuniary difficulties had to bo surmounted to 
meet the changed conditions. In the old pre-Hong- 
kong days the British were allowed to careen their ships 
at the port of Whampoa — a small bay on the Canton 
River, a few miles below the city of *' Rams,” as Canton 
is frequently styled. In time a patent slip was erected 
there, but with the acquisition of territorial rights in 
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Hong-kong the Whunipoa slip fell into disuse. The 
name, liowcvor. is -still retained in tlie designation of 
the present docking company, the Hong-kong and 
Whampoa Dock Co., Limited. On the island of Hong- 
kong itself the first dock was founded on the soutli 
side, and the place was baptized “ Aberdeen,” by Laniont, 
the foumler of the dock, wlio hailed from that well- 
known city in Scotland. After the peninsvjla of Ivowloon 
wa-s acquired in i860 two more clocks were inaugu- 
rated, but now the docking and shipbuilding industry is 
mainly combined in the abovc-natned Hong-kong and 
Whampoa Dock Co., Limited. The docks can accom- 
modate the largest mail steamers and the most for- 
midable men-of-war. At the present moment the 
Admiralty contemplate erecting a naval dock suited 
to meet the requirements of the llritish fleet in Chinese 
waters. As there is no other dock in the Far Fast 
capable of docking the largest ships, tlio Company 
Imve pretty well a monopoly of the business; and 
whilst turning out first-clas.s work, they <ain utVord to 
charge prices which send the shares of the company 
up to a very higli premium. 

Bank.s 

With so large a shipping traflic it might be ex- 
pected that banking would be conducted on a largo 
scale. Various bunks have established branches at this 
busy centre, and some have their head otliccs here. 
The old Oriental Dank was. of course, in years gone 
hy. the chief focus for all transactions in business; 
but with its departure arose an institution, locally 
owned, which far and away eclipsed the Oriental Bank 
itself. The Hong-kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration usurps the chief monetary transactions in 
the Far East. It is the fourth largest bank m the 
world, and the largest of the silver banks. The capital 
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is $ 1 0,000,000, the reserve AiikI amounts to $8,000,000, 
and the sliares at the present moment stand at 182 per 
cent, premium. The bunk bnihlin*' is palatial in its 
magiiiticence, and an ornament to the city of Victoria. 
Ihe presulini; ^'cnius — fc»r he is no ordinar}- manager— 
is iMr. T. Jackson, to whom not only the bank, but the 
Kuroiican community in the Far P^sust generally, owes 
a debt of gratitude. The bank is conducted on the 
most liberal scale. No matter what be the tiationalil}’, 
C(|ual tacilitics are atl'ordcd, and the boaial of directors 
are chosen from ail sections of the commutiity. There 
arc always three to five German merchants on the 
board, out ol a total of nine— a concession to free- 
trade principles, which is the astonishment of all non- 
Ihitish peoples, ilosidcs the great bank, there arc 
others. The well - known C'hartered Hank of India 
has a large and flourishing establishment here; tho 
iMercantile Bank of India, the Bank of China and 
Japan. Limited, tho National Bank of China, Limited, 
do business on a large scale, and facilitate ex- 
change transactions in all parU of the world. When 
one visits these banks ono is astonished to find tho 
number of Chinese employed, not merely as clerks, 
but as trusted accountants and cashiers. All tho 
Chinese in tho bank, and, in fact, in all big mercantile 
houses, are engaged and controlled by a hoatlman, 
termed a “ Cornpradore.” Tlio Compradoro has a most 
responsible position. Ho has a large quantity of cash 
passing througdi his hand.s, and tipon his honesty much 
depends. Of course, amongst Chinamen, as amongst 
all nationalilie.s, scoundrels are to be found; but tho 
honesty in trade of the Chinaman is, or perhaps was 
(for all tho irritation they have boon submitted to 
lately has told its talc, and will toll, no doubt, still 
more pronouncedly), proverbial. Tho Compradoro is 
often guaranteed to the bank or firm for a largo sum 
by those of his countrymen who have a stake in the 
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colony — sonietitiies for as much as half a million 
dollars ; so that his honesty is “ ^lardecl.” as it wore. 
B\>t the Chinaman as a trader has no superior. In 
the old days, when there wore no banks, no •ruaran- 
toed Coinpradorcs, no writing even to insure legality 
in dealing, the Englishman and the Chinaman learnt 
to trvist and respect each «>ther. The Chinaman .'ituck 
to his bargain — ditl he promise to tloHver twelve months 
hence so much tea or .silk, the goo<ls were forth- 
coming, even if the market was against him. In 
this way the Chinaimin became a factor in trade, as 
di.stinct from mere tralKcking. He has a code of com- 
mercial integrity which he himself describes as " face.” 
A Chinaman to “ lose face ” means as much as loss 
of “caste” to the Hiiuhi, anil but few care to incur 
the odium of the disgrace entailed. This is how the 
Chinese have sectircd a position in the world of trade, 
and it is a trait of character hetokeuing a praiseworthy 
integrity. 

Mekchant.s 

^lany mercljatit Hrms of worhl-wi<lc celebrity have 
business houses, or “ hongs,” as they are termc<l in 
Hong-kong. They arc all connected with shipping 
firms, and under the a*gis of the British flag. All 
nationalities find scope aft'orded them. Germans occupy 
a prominent position in the trade of the island, and 
the German “ hongs ” are multiplying fast. They have 
driven the Frencli as traders out of China, and they 
Iiave been chiefly responsible for lowering the com- 
mercial flag of the United States of America through- 
out the Chinese littoral. 

Ptirseos, Hindus, and, of course, Chinese firms arc 
plentiful, and many of them prosperous. The F ronch 
have practically no hold in this region of China ; the 
trade does not follow their flag even in their own pro- 
vinces of Indo-China, for at Saigon, the capital of the 
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French possessions, British and German flags proclaim 
the nationality of the steamers in that harbour. For 
all tlic competition, houcvcr, the prevailing flag in 
Chinese waters is tlie British : the Germans come 
next, but even they arc a poor second, and no other 
nationality has more than a fractional interest in the 
carrying trade of China. 

1 ho merchant of to-day ditVers, however, somcwliat 
from his prototype in Cliina. The telegraph is so 
liaiidy nowadays that the linns in the Far Ejust arc 
largely dependent upon “ instructions from homo ” ns 
to liow they are to conduct their business. Ro- 
sponsihility is largely taken oft' the shoulders of the 
China merchant. He has no longer ti> act on his own 
responsihility, but to obey instructions; a lino of pro- 
cedure which is neither to the advantage of trade, nor 
tiocs it help to make real merchants. The heads of 
linns in China representing many British houses are 
more of the nature of commission agents. This is n 
gloat (irawback to the push and energy necessary in 
lostoring trade; initiation is swamped, with the result 
that foreipr competition is allowed a free hand. Given 
the old regime, with a responsible man on the spot, the 
British merchant can more than hold his own in the 
Far East ; but with the head of the Arm at home, trying 
to direct trade under the conditions as he once know 
them in China, the fight is hopeless. Luckily for Hong- 
kong, one or two of the younger Arms are managed by 
capable men who liavo their headquarters in Chinn 
and who can direct matters to suit the moment. It is 
the samo with military, and especially naval matters. 
In prc-tolograph and cable days the commander on the 
China station dealt with difficulties as they arose, and 
settled matters according to the best of his ability. 
This course developed all that was best in the captains, 
made them self-reliant and resourceful. The dispute 
was not infroquontly settled Krst, and the Government 
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at home informed afterwards. Xot so at il»e present 
time. Xotlang i.s (iono except orders from home are 
received, and the Brit isli Admiral merel}'^ " carries out 
instructions.” Tlie Briti.sli Empire wjus not made by 
Governments ; the men on the spot acted as tlicy 
thought occasion reqinre<l. Rliodesia would never have 
been acquired had the opinion of Parliament been first 
jxsked, and the Chinese would never liave been allowed 
to have given us the “ slaps in tlie face ” they have if the 
iiisults had been left to tlio naval authorities on the 
spot. The British manufacturer is, again, so conserva- 
tive, so obdurate, that lie will not cut his cloth accord- 
ing to his customer, but will endeavour to tlictato to 
the natives what they ought to buy. In other words, 
he will not alter his looms to suit his customers, but 
will send out for sale, goods, in sucli a form and of 
such a cjuality, that it is impo.ssibic to get a market for. 
Take an example : in Korea all merchandise is carried 
on men’s backs, on peculiarly arranged ".saddles”; oi 
course a man is capable of bearing a burden of only a 
certain weight and form, and before British-made goods 
can be transported to the interior it is necessary to 
unpack the goods, cut them up, ami adapt them to tlie 
moans of carriage. The British merchant tleclincs to 
acqiiie.sce in the matter, and plainly tells the Koreans 
that if they do not take them a.s they find them they 
can go without. Not so the German, not so tho 
Japanese ; with an acuteness which is highly common<l- 
ablo, they prepare their goods in a “packuhlo” form, 
and naturally obtain the custom. Practically they 
have got a hold on the commerce of this and many 
other countries by tho obstinacy of the British mer- 
chant, and especially tho manufacturer. As in Korea, 
so in many countries, oven in tho British colonies 
themselves, Germans and Japanese are ousting tho 
British, and one cannot help thinking that the incur- 
sion is well deserved. The Germans believe that tho 
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<lays of file coumicrcial traveller arc not mmiberecl, the 
British seem to think they arc. Consequently the 
German finds, as he travels with his sample - book 
beneath his arm, that people will deal with him rather 
than with their own countrymen, who have appeared 
to have "iven vip commercial travellint', and rely on 
the tolojfraph as a means of communication between 
mamifacturer and merchant. The bitterne.ss of the 
Ics.son has not yet come homo to people in the British 
isles, but it will and must come, and the starving 
millions of Lancashire will rue the day they neglected 
the evident lessons set them to learn. The goods sent 
possess neither the sha])e nor colour wanted by people 
who know their own minds, and whose customs and 
habits are not to bo altered bccnTjse a Lancashire pro- 
prictt)r has put up a mill which will protluco articles 
the}' do not want. 

Manufactoiues 

With the exception of sugar -refining there is no 
great industry in lloug-kong. There are two largo sugar 
work.s in the colony ; one, belonging to Messrs. Butter- 
field Swire, the well-known Liverpool merchants 
and shipping agents, is of enormous proportions. The 
colony does not. however, benefit much by this con- 
cern financially, as it is owned by this firm, and the 
proceeds only fill the pockets of the homo-dwelling 
proprietors. The other, however, is owned locally, 
and managed by the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. A small rope factory anil 
a brick and cement factory constit\»to the bulk of 
Kuropcan owned undertakings. There have been 
others which have failed. A glass works of consider- 
able pretensions succumbed ; a paper work of the most 
modern typo, with maohineiy of the latest develop- 
ments, and owned and worked by Chinese under 
skilled workmen from BriUun, ran only for a year or 
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two before it collapsetl tinancially; a steam laumlry, to 
better the work of the native laundries, also spelt ruin 
to a number of subscribers. With all its go and wealth, 
therefore, it is seen that Hong-kong produces little 
or nothing, ami that uttemj)ts to introduce European 
manufactories and methods do not seem to moot with 
the approval of the Chinese. 


Goveun.mknt 

The Crown colonics of the Empire arc governed 
and managetl on much the same lines, so it is not 
necessary to dwell upon the system of the govern- 
ment in comiection with this particular colony. An 
Executive Council, presided over hy the Governor as 
President, constitutes the machinery of the Govern- 
ment. The Leirislativc Council consists of the Gover- 
nor as Chairman, the Chief-Justice, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, three other officials, 
and four unoflicial member^. Ot the last-mentioned, 
one is elected by the Justices of the Peace, and another 
by the Chamber of Commerce. The remaining two 
arc nominated by the Governor. It will bo seen that 
the official element outnumbers the unofficial, anil the 
sop to the public, that they are represented on the 
Legislative Council, is a pure fijisco. When one elects 
to reside in a Crown colony one must be content to 
resign all rights of citizenship and bo content to be 
ruled by a system of bureaucracy, which may bo admir- 
able, but it is one against which the British elector is 
inclined to revolt. The spectacle of all the officials 
voting one way, and all the unofficlals tho other, with 
the official majority assured by tlieir number on the 
Council, is one calculated to provoke derision, and to a 
people with less forbearance than tho British, not un- 
likely to cause disturbance. What is demanded in 
honour to the self-respect of the community is that 

2 K 
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wliilst Imperial matters are dealt with by the nominees 
of the Crown, municipal ujattei's should be lett to the 
control and direction of those who subscribe the money 
for municipal work. The residents in Crown colonies 
are recruited, with but few c.xceptions, from the middle 
classes, and are surely :us well qualified to manage the 
municipal atVairs of their place of adoption as arc the 
re})resentativcs of the working classes at liome. 


Sanitation 

So as to perpetuate the burlesque of pretending 
to govern by popular methods, we find in Hong-kong 
a Sanitary Hi>ar(l. The concession to the Hoard of a 
majority of unoflicials wtus rendered completely futile 
by wilhholding all executive power from the Board. It 
is merely a deliberative body, with power to recom- 
mend to the Council. So intolerable and ropugnjint 
has t ho position of the unoflicial members become, that 
at tlio present moment tlie majority have tendered 
their resignation. Tliis step is one which every right- 
minded person who retains a scrap of tho sense of 
dignity due to his privileges as a British subject was 
compelled to take. Tho elector, trained in Britain to 
believe that he is entitled to a “ say ” in tho afVairs 
of the Crown colony in which ho takes up his rcsidoiico, 
Avill be woefully disapjwintcd. Ho must politically throw 
himself back to ante-Magna-Charta days ; lie must be 
content to lay aside all the freedom his forefathers 
fought for, and submit to a regime of autocratic rule 
paralleled only by political life in Russia. Nay, more 
than this, he must expect to find liimsclf mndo a 
burlesque of, imusmuch as ho is given a vote which • 
hius no influence, and a voice in public matters which 
Inis all tho machinery of Government against it and fit 
to render it abortive. A wise autocracy is perhaps the 
ideal form of government, but it is one British subjects 
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have been trained to look at askance, and it is a little 
difficult to recur to a system which tor wcll-nij'h a 
thousand years has found no favour in Groat Britain. 

Police 

The police force consists of alxuit 800 men, noai-lv 
300 of whom are water police, whose duty it is 
to patrol the liarbour. The force on shore is made 
up of about too Europeans, 100 Indians (Sikhs so 
called), and 300 Chinese. At the present monient 
there is considerable scandal in connection with the 
acceptance of bribes by the European police, and men 
of great local experience are being got rid of heoause 
tliey look "tips”; surely a well-understood purloin of 
the police in all countries. The “ Sikli ” ptilieemen arc 
voluntary recruits from tliticrent parts of India; but 
the majority do not belong to this warlike tribe, but 
to a caste of a lower order. They arc endowed with a 
keen sense of usury, and this may he said to be their 
only drawback jus efiicient police. The Chinese mem- 
bers, if not quite reliable as regards their moral tone 
as police, are invaluable nitls in the detection of crime. 
A leading member of the detectives is luspecttir Quincey, 
“Chinese” Gordon’s old "boy.” Unfortunately ho has 
also fallen under the ban of the purists, jvnd he Iujs 
heeu dismi.s.sod tlic force. Surely his coniiecti«>n with 
his grcjit master, and the dangers and perils lie endured 
in his behalf, might have saved him from this indignity. 
One can only be thankful that Gordon did not live to 
sec this further " neglect ” heaped upon those he already' 
endured at the hands of Ids "grateful” country. 

The police barracks, with the adjjiccnt jail, occupy 
a central position in the totvn. In the .same compound 
the police magistrates hold their courts. There is a 
divided opinion as to the expediency of loading the 
expenditure of the colony with Chinese prisoners of 
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all sorts. The jail does not present to the Cliinainan 
the “ bogie ” it is to most Europeans. The coolie, con- 
demned to incessant labour, and on a starvation diet, 
finds within the precincts of the jail rest and food, 
and does not resent his incarceration as a rule. 
Recently the jail luis been largely increased, partly 
in view of the increasing jx>pulation, but also in con- 
sonance with the modern tendency to reduce to a 
minimum the hardships attendant upon prison life. 

ClUME 

Hong-kong is so placed that it is liable to bo 
Hooded with an influx of Chinese law-breakers. Lying, 
lus it does, but a mile oft’ the mainland of China, it 
affords a refuge for criminals of all sorts who sock a 
refuge on a foreign shore. This fact renders a large 
police force necessary, and leads to constant uitcr- 
national complications with the Chinese Government. 
Any offender escaping from Chineso “justice,” when 
lie is demanded for purposes of punishment, has the 
j)rivilego of being first tried by the British courts, and 
in not a few instances benefits thereby. Political 
offenders are for the most part protected from the 
arbitrary dealings of the Chinese; but in a recent 
case, lliat of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, whoso sensational 
capture by, and release from, the Chinese Legation in 
London, it would seem that the privileges which wo all 
pride ourselves belong to those who seek the pro- 
tection of our flag, are traduced. Sun Yat Son has 
boon exiled from Hong-kong, and if ho attempts to 
show himself in the colony, ho is liable to bo taken 
and handed over to the tender mercies of the Chineso. 
So contrary to our ideas of fair-play, not to put it more 
strongly, is this high-handed piece of Crown colony 
diplomacy that the question is at no distant date to 
receive attention in the House of Commons. 
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Law 

The supreme court of lion<^-kong is presided over 
by a cliicf-justicc and a puisne judge. Trial by jury 
is in force, and the business of the courts is very large, 
entailing a large .staft’ of workers. 


Population 

The present population ol the colony is about 
250,000. The city of Victoria contains .some 220,000 
of the total. Scattered around the island and in 
Kowloon, villages and hamlets, in some cases with a 
population of over 5000* with. Ihc 

traffic of passengers to and from the colony is enor- 
mous, as many as 10,000 persons per week coming 
and going. The British population is put down as 
between 2000 ami 3000, tlio Portuguese community 
at some 4000, and with the exception ot a few 
Europeans of other nationalities and a few scores ot 
our fellow-subjects from India, the main body consists 
of Chinese. 

PuitLic Buildings and Institittions 

For the most part all business houses arc in the 
neighbourhood of the “ Praya,” the name given to the 
sea front or quay. The Praya itself is evidence of the 
enterprise and ability which characterise British energy. 
What was once a deserted shore has been converted 
into a busy quay, with piers and landing stages, exten ing 
to a length of well-nigh three miles. Nor has a rontage 
merely been erected ; a large part of the Ian las 
been reclaimed from the sea at great cost and labour 
Nor has this work ceased, for at the present moment 
further extensions in the plan of reclamation are being 
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conducted, "iving a frontage and building area of 
largely increased proportions. The City Hall is one 
of which any city might be proud. There arc excel- 
lent ballrooms, a commodious public library, a public 
museum, the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
a wcil-app«)inted theatre. Adjacent to tlie City Hall is 
the noble building occupied by the Hong-kong and 
Shanghai Bank. The main thoroughfare, extending 
from one end of the city to the other, is the Queen’s 
lload, some three miles in length, along which the 
chief traffic is met with. The clock-tower is held to 
mark the centre of the city, although it is by no means 
an imposing erection. Adjacent to the tower wo have 
the Hong-kong Hotel, a large and well-appointed 
hostelry owned by a local company. The Post-Oflicc 
i.s opposite, but with accommodation altogether in- 
sulficiont for the wants <»f the colony; near by is, or 
wiLs. the Hong-kong Club, an institution whicit plays 
an important part in tho social Hfo of tbc colony. 
Tho ohl club, however, has proved wholly inadequate, 
and a larger building is just about to bo opened oii 
tlic newly reclaimed piece of land facing tho harbour. 

Besides these we have tho Queen’s College, a strik- 
ing edifice with numerous sclioolrooms and a fine 
assembly liall and playground. Near by is tho Victoria 
I'uiglish Schools. *1 ho Civil Hospital, witli accommoda- 
tion for some i 50 patients, stands on an open piece of 
ground just above " China Town." Along tho Queen’s 
Boad arcto hefound thoofticesof the principal merchants, 
tho Europeans mostly to tho cast of tho clock-tower! 
the Chinese places of business chiefly to tho westward. 
Tlio German Club, close by tho old Hong-kong Club, 
testifies to tho niimbci-s of merchants of that nationality 
wlio find it advantageous to seek their livelihood under 
tlio British flag. Government House is a handsome 
building, tho situation imposing, and tho grounds, open- 
ing as they do on to the Public Gardens, very beautiful. 
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Headquarter House, the residence of the general com- 
manding the garrison, is quaintly pretty. 

The appearance of the city ot Victoria from the sea 
is at once imposing and beautiful. The land rises so 
abruptly from the sea-shore that the houses stand in 
tiers one behind another until a lieight ot between 400 
and 500 feet is attained. The three principal roads 
run parallel to each other, and arc named respectively 
the Queen’s, the Bonham, and the Kobinson Road.s as 
one proceeds inlan<l. The houses, in the upper reaches 
of the town more especially, are of considerable propor- 
tions and look imposing. Westward the residences 
become more scattered, stand in their own grounds, 
and have a goodly show of foliage around them. Iho 
houses have for the most part a granite foundation, 
and they arc raised from the ground some six feet 
before the first floor is reached; thus diftering from 
the bungalow system in vogue in India. Wide veran- 
dahs give an appearance of extent to the houses, which 
induced one Governor — Sir William des V<t‘ux to 
exclaim when ho first saw them, “ Why, the people 
here live in palaces ! ” 

The Medical Staft', the Ho.spitals, and uur.sing staff 
are in every way a credit to the colony. The im- 
mensity of the shipping community necessitates ami>lc 
hospital accommodation, and this is well provided for 
by the Civil Hospital ; the wards are large and ade- 
quately provided, and everything that science can pro- 
vide or money proctiro is at hand. There are six 
medical officers in the pay of the Government, and a 
nursing staff recruited from the best training schools m 
Britain. In connection with the medical establishment 
is a largo general hospital, a lock hospital, an epidemic 
hospital, a lunatic asylum, and a floating hospital in 
the harbour in use for isolation or for the accommoda- 
tion of patients during epidemics. Recently a vaccine 
institute has been added ; a much-needed addition, 
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when one knows tlio ditticulty of obtaining oticctivo 
lymph in this isolated station, and tlic virulence of the 
epidemics of smallpox which visit the Chinese. 

The colony also boasts of a Government Veterinary 
Surgeon, under whose care the health of the live stock 
of the island is watched and the diseases of the animals 
combateil. 

A wcll-a))pointcd Observatory, with an etficient staff, 
arc hou.scd in a commodious building in Kowloon. In 
ad<lition to scientific investigation and recording, the 
staff of the observatory issue storm warnings of great 
value to shi])ping in those typlioon-swept seas. 

1 he Hotanical Gardens are at once an ornatnent and 
of high scientific value. The director of the gardens 
has done good work, not only by inij)orting and grow- 
ing rare plants and trees, but Inis completely altered 
the aspect of the island and converted it from a bare 
rock into a miniature forest. 

As places of public worshiji, there are the Cathedral 
of the hhiglish Church, a lino Imilding prettily situated ; 
the Union Church, belonging to the Presbyterian wor- 
.shippers ; the imposing Koman Catholic Cathedral of 
tlio rort\jgueso; a smaller chajiel for the English 
Roman Catholic worshipjiors. Besides those denomina- 
tions there is a thriving Wesleyan congregation. If 
the Chinese tem])lcs can bo called places of worship, 
we find but few, and these liave no groat pretension in 
either their exterior or interior decoration. The Mis- 
sionary Bishop (English Church) of South China has 
liis headquarters in Hong-kong, and resides in a com- 
mo(lious and imposing building — St. Paul's College. 
Various missionary societies have their headquarters in 
the colony. The London Missionary Society, with its 
branches throughout tho length and breadth of China, 
directs its working from hero; tho Gorman Mission,’ 
the French Jesuits, and tho Spanish Procuration have 
found shelter under tho British flag. Two convents, 
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one Italian, another French, do an iniinensc amount of 
work in bringing uj> Cliinese chihlren in the Catholic 
faith. Their endeavour i.s to obtain the children of the 
very poorest, or ol Kurasians who have been ncglccteil 
by their parents, and to clothe and feed and educate 
them, in the hopes that, when they attain maturity, 
they may adhere to their Christian training, and so 
helj) to reclaim China. At the Peak an English Epis- 
copal Church is provitlcd tor Peak residents. 


The Peak 

When the Chinese began to swarm into the colony, 
the Europeans were gradually driven to the higher levels 
of the city; but as years passed, the encroacluneut of 
these undesirable neighbours became so acute, that other 
places of the colony were sought after as suitable resi- 
dences for Europeans. At first dwellings were erected 
on the lower levels some mile or two out of the city , 
but as these proved “ feverish,” refuge was sought on 
the higher altitudes. The example set by one or tiyo 
of the wi.ser men began to bear fruit, and now the mam 
bulk of the foreign community dwell on the Peak. 
Some ten years ago a wire-rope tramway was opened, 
running from the lower levels to a height of 1200 
feet. Around the top terminus, ami at a distance of 
even a mile from the terminus, houses sprang up. and 
now a large area of what was once bare hil 
covered with well-built and commodious houses. There 
is, moreover, a further advantage in dwelling at tlie 
Peak. The aspect is southern, and as the prevailing 
wind during the hot summer months is south-west, a 
good breeze from off the sea is enjoyed, 10 tempera 
turc at the Peak is eight degrees lower than that ol 
the city; so that even during the hottest months a 
blanket at night is welcome. The chief drawback to 
the hill retreat is that during the rainy season fogs are 
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apt to prevail, and everything is drenched with damp. 

The Governor has an official residence at the Peak, 

there are two large ami well-appointed hotels, bungalows 

for the Government servants in summer, and a private 

hospital conducted by a firm of medical men in the 

colony. The Peak is a .sanatorium of the greatest value 

to the colon}', and one of the health-resorts of South 

China. Away to the eastward is another group of houses 

situated in what is known as Magazine Gap. Here the 

military have built a sanatorium for the troops, but 

the place lias of late years not proved so licalthy as 

was anticipated by its promoters. Kowloon is being 

rapidly covered by dwelling-liouses ; mostly by those 

who object to “cloud lambs.” as the Peak is frequently 
meknamod. 


KnucATiox 

The Chinese are fully alive to the benefits of a 
good education, ami the Government of the colony 
has done wisely in proim>ting the catiso of education. 
1 here arc about loo schools under G<»vernmont super- 
vision, attended by .some 7000 pupils, and about the 
same number of private schools, attended by between 
3000 and 4000 children. The main educational centre 
tor boys is Queen’s College, entirely a Government 
mstitution. at which about 1000 pupils congregate. 
Recently, by the liberality of a wealthy resident, the 
on. E. R. Relilios, C.M.G., a well-appointed school 
the Victoria English School for Girls, has been opened. 
1 ho Diocesan Homo, a Church of England school, docs 
excellent work. The objects of these institutions are 
to provide an elementary middle-class education. In 
all the Government schools the education is entirely 
secular. The system followed is well adapted to tho 
wants of tho Chinese inhabitants ; it is n powerful 
olomont in popularising British rule and inducing the 
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more respectable of the C’liincsc to settle in the 
colony. The cost to the Government of the edncational 
syvStem is about ^8000 annually. 


Revenue 


Hon"-kon" beinjj a barren ami unjiroductive 
island, it luus as capital only the laud, to be used for 
builditi" sites. These are tlisposed of by public 
auction in terms, for the most part, of long (999 
years) leases. The laud in places is very valuable, 
an<l as the place grows, so the dithculty of obtaining 
sites increases. As far back us 1S84 land was selling 
at ten shillings a foot, and to-»lay the price is very 
much hiirher. The Government has considerable 
difTiculty, with the great demand f»>r public works 
daily increasing, where to look for their revenue. 
Hong-kong is a free port, and although the ever- 
increasing trade adds to the wealth of the community, 
it does not comincnsuratcly improve the revenue ol 
the C0I0U3'. The increase in population means in- 
croa.sed public works, new roads, more water, extension 
of drainage, more police, street lamps, scavetiging, &c., 
&c., and tiie Government has to arrange for an increased 
revenue in such a manner as not to scare the Chinese 
out of the colony. Recently a small public loan has 
boon incurred, and the affairs of the colony required 
guidance by a skilled hand. In ten years the re- 
venue increased from $1 86,8 18 in the year 187$ 
$1,274,973 1885. The expenditure between the 

same periods rose from $181,337 $1,152,382. 

Since that time both have increased, until now the 


revenue amounts to over two million dollars. Ihc 
currency in use in Hong-kong is the Mexican dollar. 
Subsidiary coins arc in circulation, partly produced at 
the Canton mint, a Chinese undertaking. The colony 
some twenty years ago started a mint of its own, but, for 
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rortsons host understood by finunciors, the afiair ceased 
ils produetioji. Quite recently a British dollar is again 
in circidalion, produced bv an Indian mint. The money 
is on the silver bxsis ; it is constantly fluctuating, or 
perhaps I sh(»uld say, falling, causing tlicreby confusion 
in trade, hampering all commercial transactions, and 
inflicting j)ersonal loss to every one resident in the 
Far Fast. A large item — £ 40 , 000 — is paid by the 
eolt)ny as a contribution towards the Imperial Ex- 
chequer annuall}’, nominally for payment of the 
military garrison. With the fall in silver tlic pay- 
ment is a considerable burden, taxing the resources of 
the colony at the present imnncnt to over $400,000, 
well-nigh one-Hftl> of its income. 


Clim.vte 

When lirst occupied the climate of Hong-kong 
provtal so deadly to our troops that tlic place became 
a byword. “Go to Hong-kong” hatl reference no 
doxibt to the extreme distance at which tlio place was 
situatctl, it requiring in sailing-ship days a voyage of 
six to eight months to reach it from England, but 
more on account of the evil report the island gained 
for itself as regards its “ feverishness.” For a long 
t ime this bad name seemed deserved ; but as occupation 
continued and the city grow, the health of the island 
bettered. During the winter months, from October 
to February, the climate is delightful; little rain falls; 
a brilliant sun, with a comfortable temperature, rules; 
and a light wind, the north-west monsoon, prevails! 
During March, however, clouds begin to gather, the 
temperaturo rises, and onwards through the summer 
months, damp, heat, mists, thunderstorms, and deluges 
of rain render the climate for a time anything but 
attractive. The city, being situated on tho north 
side of tho island, is cut off from tho south-west 
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monsoon, wliicli prevails in summer, adding tliercby 
to the discomfort. During the autumn, typhoons visit 
the island, and at times do great damage, not only to 
shipping, but also to property on shore. During the 
winter months the temperature varies between 37 
and 87°. So cold is it at the Peak that, during 
some winters, ice may be even found on the pools. 
In January 1894 the whole Peak, down to >\ithin 4 5 ^ 
feet above sea-level, was ice-bound for throe days. 
This was a phenomenal occurrence, and never witnessed 
before. In summer the temperature ranges about 
90^ at times higher, and with a minimum register 
of 7 5°. The character of any place cannot be judged 
by the thermometer alone ; for here, as in many other 
tropical countries, it is the dampness combined with 
the heat which causes the <liscomfort. as for several 
months tlic climate is that of a vapour bath. 

Tlic diseases of tliis part of the world resemble 
those of tropical countries generally, nor are they more 
deadly than elsewhere. Malaria, with its many com- 
plications, forms the chief danger, and amongst t ic 
Chinese, smallpox prevails with terrible fatality. It 
is no doubt present in the memory of every one that, 
from 1894 to 1896, plague raged in Southern China, 
and caused Hong-kong to be well-nigh deserted by 

the Chinese. 


The Military and Naval Defences 

It is not possible for any one" not an export m 
these matters to give a statement of 
regards the adequacy of the defences o <^g' npfe- 
A mere statement mast therclorc suffice. uar >*'{5 
the eastern entrance of the harbour, at the strait—tho 
Lyee-moon Pass— between the island and the mainland 
of China opposite, there is a fort of cons.dcrab o 
pretensions. The channel is hero very narrow, a 
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au enoiiiy’s ship \voul<l have but little chance of entry. 
Guanliii',^ the western entrance of the harbour is a 
battery on the island of Hon'^-kong itself, and opposite 
this a fortilicil island, Stonecutters, the guns of which 
eomiiiaud the entrance. The Sulphur Channel, named 
alter ll.M.S. Sxlphin-, which ran aground on the adjacent 
.shore, constitutes the usual entrance to the harbour 
Irom the west, an<l lies between the main island and 
the small island knoll known as Green Island, charac- 
terised by its verdure and by having a lighthouse on 
its Westerly slope. Another lighlhotise, .some thirty 
miles oil. known as the Gap Hock Lighthouse, serve.s 
also to illumine the path to Hong-kong. Those who 
ati'ect any knowledge ol the subject maintain that 
Hong-kong is without adequate defences to the south, 
and it would cerluinly .seem as though there was no 
attempt made to protect the .southerly shore. 

1 ho garristtn ot the island is almut 3000 men, re- 
presenting all bninchcs ol llie service e.xcept cavalry, 
which, of cour.se. are out of place on a fortilied rock! 
One llrilish regiment is housed on iho island, and on 
the opposite peninsula of Kowloon t.hc Jiong-k*)ng 
regiment has its quarters. The latter is not a baUaliou 
i>f Chinese tmops, lus the name might imply, but an 
Anglo-Indian regiment composed of men from the 
north-west frontier of India, with the u.sual complement 
ot Hritish otlieers. A volunteer artillery corps (»f con- 
siderable promi.se contributes to the defensive force of 
the colony. 


As in all Britisli pos.sessious, the lirst line of defence 
IS the fleet. The .squadron in Chinese waters is second 
in size only to the Mediterranean, and it is daily being 
increased imd strcngtliened. At the present moinont 
there are on the station 3 battleships of the first class, 
4 cruisers of the first ela.ss, 3 armoured cruisers of the 
first chuss, 4 cruisers of the second cla.ss, i cruiser of tho 
third class. 23 ves.sels of smaller calibre, besides some 
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lialf-duzeu torpedo-boats. This coustitutes a forjiiiduble 
Hcet, and one tlnit may be coiisiilered adeijuate even in 
tlie troublesome times which seem to threaten in this 
part of the world. 

Jn closing this imperfect account of Uong-kong, it 
will be seen to what tlimensious our trade and stake in 
China has grown, and to how great consequence the 
sujall island the subject of my theme luus attained in 
t he short .space of Hfty years. In 1113' t>piuion. liowever, 
the full importance of this possession is onl}' about to 
be realised. The Pacilic is the future battle-ground of 
tlie world, and the four countries interested in the 
struggle are the Uussians, llie Japanese, the Unite<l 
States ot America, and ourselves. Australia is l>ound 
in tlje near future U> pla}* an important part in the 
trade of tlie Pacific, and to the lJnite<l States an 


“ open ” I’acific is of vital cousei|uouce. The At lantic 


supremacy' was fought out a hundred 3’ear.s agt), but 
the ipiostion as to whetlier the Anglo-Sa.son is to pre- 
dominate in the Pacific as well is hidtlcn in the womb 


of the future. As a i)oint-d'<ippiii in the Pacific. Hong- 
kong is of the highest importance, and its militar}' and 
naval eflieieiic^" will in the future pli»3’ an iinportutit 
part in the <levelopment of the histoiy <»f this part of 
the w'orld. 


Life in Hong-kong is bj* no means the exile to 
Kuropeuns that its distance from Luropo and civilisa- 
tion generally might imply. The Ihitish, with that 
aptitude in adapting themselves to surroundings which 
characterises them in ever^' part of the worhl, manage 
to liavc what our American cousins would call a “good 
time." Nor are out-of-door sports forgotten: cricket, 
football, rowing, polo, racquets, lawn-tennis, and all 
forms of manly sports find numerous and ardent sup- 
porters. Nor are the ladies forgotten. A ladies’ tenuis 
ground — some seven excellent courts — has been scooped 
out of the steep hill-side, and the afternoon meetings 
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here are quite a feature in the social life of the colony, 
lu February the annual horse-racing meeting is held. 
The racecourse occupies the only tract ol level ground 
in the island. It is admirably adapted to the purpose, 
and the beauty of its surroundings enhances the enjt)y- 
ment of the meeting. Close by the racecourse i.s the 
“ Happy Valley,” in other words, the grave-yard. Here, 
in one of the most beautiful cemeteries of the world, 
lie the men and women who, by their courage and 
example, have scr\cd to maintain the fljig and prestige 
of Britain, and to show the peoples of the Pacific the 
moaning of Western civilisation. 

The Future 

The future of this part of the world is perhaps the 
most important problem which diplomatists have to 
deal with. The British seem to act os though any 
acquisition of territory was not to be considered. Since 
the Japanese defeatctl China on land and sea, the power 
of China has been shown to bo a quantity not worth 
reckoning with. China is unable to defend herself, and 
her extensive empire lies open to the invader. In the 
North, Uussia will assert herself in no stinted measure, 
and when the Siberian railway is completed the balance 
of power in the Pacific will bo completely upset. The 
nations of Europe do not yet seem to have grasped 
what Russia is doing. Within the next two years it 
will be seen that an ice-free port will have been seized, 
but whether in Korea or in Manchuria, on the Gulf of 
Pcchili, remains to bo seen. If the Russians desire 
their railway to attract pjissongers and traffic, it is no 
use having a terminus at Vladivostock ; no one in 
their tour round the world would think of going so far 
afield to reach the railway. But were the terminus in 
the peninsula of Korea, or say Port Arthur or its neigh- 
bourhood, the crossing from Japan would only bo a 
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question of hours instead of days. All experts declare 
that Britain requires a coahnj' station in the Xorth. 
Hong-kon^ is too far away to serve as an ctlicient base 
tor the fleet operating in the X^orth China Sea. But 
with all its prestige and power. Hong-kong re(juires 
more rooni to expand. The islainl, moreover, is open 
to attack from the mainland of China, and any Power 
co-operating with China (or com])elling China) could 
.successfully btunbard Hong-kong and Koas 1 >)ou from 
the hills on the mainlaml overlooking the harbour. It 
is essential to the defence of the colony that the tract 
of high land on the mainland of China opposite Hong- 
kong .should be occupied by Britain. This is a subject 
about w’hich I believe there arc no tw<j opinions; but 
nothing has been done, nor will it likely be done ; and 
the appearance of an enemy on the heights bohiml 
Kowloon may one day inform those responsible for our 
<lefonce that they have lost t he im])ortant island which 
in the meantime serves to muinlain «mr prestige anil 
commerce in the Eiistern shores of the l*acitic. 


Addendum 

Nove.mhf.r 26, i 89S. — It is now two years since the 
above article on Hong-kong was written, and it would 
seem e.xpctlient that a part of it, more especially the 
section devoted to “the Future,” should be re-written. 
Instead of doing so, however, I think it better to let 
the original stand, not for the purpose ot showing how 
true W’cro the forecasts, but rather to convey what the 
general opinion in the Far East was, and how true 
the instinct which guided public opinion. In 1894 I 
travelled in North China, Corea, and to Vladivostock, 
and, whilst yet the intent was veiled, grasped what the 
purpose of the Russian was. The forecasts in my 
article wore but too correct. Within the two years 
limit mentioned above, “ the nations ot Europe are 
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l)Lj;irium^' to ^aasp wliat Russia is doing. ' Britain in 
sc*lf-dofeuco )jas seized a northern base, viz., Wei-Hai- 
Wci ; and tlie BritLsli authorities have been stung into 
action, and seized the Ivowloon Hinterland, thereby 
removing the possibility of Hong-kong being stormed 
from ail enemy s territor}'. The immediate future of 
(.’hina from this new standpoint is full of interest, and 
of great importance to the welfare of Britain. The 
British “.sphere of action ’ must bo detiued, and not 
only detined but pegged out au<l defended. The region 
ot Ciiina lying between the Yaug-tse valley to the 
north ami the Pearl (Canton) river to the south must 
be guardc<l, fniin the sea to the confines of Burma 
and 'rinbet. it Britain is to claim her fair share of 
intluencc and trade in China. There must bo no 
delay in the <loclaration of this “ policy.” The French 
trom the south and the Russians from the north will 
attempt, not openly but stealthily, to " straddle ” the 
^ ang-t.so and join hands to bar the British ailvanco 
Irom Burmah ; and Hankow or Ichang will become the 
tutnre “ Faslioda ” of Chinn. 

'I'lic force of ciroum.stances brought tho Russian 
scheme of conquest unwittingly to light, and they have 
ha<l to act more openly than they wished to. In con- 
se(juencc, Britain seized \Voi-Hai-\Wi, and Germany. 
Shantung. The Russians have learnt a lesson no doubt 
by thc.se seizures; in future tho advance will bo more 
stealthy still, until tho moment comes for the great 
conp-iiytat, namely, tlio disbandment of tho Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service of China. With tho dis- 
appearance of this sorvice, China as a separate govorn- 
inont will cease to exist. The more distant future 
dcpeud.s upon whether tho Russian can nmalgainate 
with liis follow Mongolian the Chinaman. When 
tho Chinaman can bo persuaded to stop shaving his 
head (a custom of only some three hundred yeai*s) 
and abandon his queue, the Russian may hope to 
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assimilate liiin ; but uuloss these arc done, the Chinaman 
may be enslaved by. but cannot be incor|>oratctl witli, 
the people of any other nationality. That the Chinese 
are to bo enslaved is not my belief. That a race such 
as the Chinese are to be conquercil by the Russians, 
to wlioin they arc superior in intellectual capacity, in 
commercial ability, and even in education seems an 
absurdity. Were the Chinese but to li.sien to their 
Japanese an<l Hritish counsellors, and set to work to 
train their soldiers, it is not China that would be con- 
<jucrcd but Russia, au<l the opinion ot many men, who 
have seen the Chinese Hi^ht under European loaders, 
bears out the statcjuent that the world mijjht belong 
to the Chinc.se di<l they hut know how to organi.sc their 
latent strcn;!^th. 
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APPENDIX 


INDIA, Ac. 


First Seltlement, i6ii. 


Empire, 1877. The Secretary of State 


for India is responsible to Parliament for the goverji- 
incnt of liulia ; he is assisted by a Coniicil, in whom is 
invested the authoritj’ of the Crown. 

In India the supreme authority is vested in the 
(l(»vernor.General or Viceroy, and Council of five or six 
inenibcrs appointed bj’ the Crown : one, Coininander-in- 
Clnef ; two. Legal ; three. Finance ; four, Public Works ; 
five and six, Members of Civil Service. For D'gislation : 
twelve additional members nominated by Governor- 
General, half of whom are ofiicials and half natives. 
h>lucHtion : only about fifty-three males and live females 
in every thousainl cun read mid write. 

Throughout India the cities and large towns manage 
their own local aflairs; these municipalities began abtuit 
1884 ; in 1896 there were 750 municipal towns, includ- 

inhabitauts. 

Moflra^^ Prr-^itleury oj\ foiiiMJcd 1639. Smnll in ex^nt 
until 1801, when the annexation of the Carnatic raiscnl 
it to its present dimension. The Governor is iippninted 
by the Secretary of SluU-, who is assisted for Executive 
purposes by Council of two ; for legislation, by Council 
of Iweiity-Oiie : one from Madras Corporation ; two from 
Municipal Council ; two from District Board ; one from 
Chamber of Commerce ; one from University ; others 


appointed by Governor. 

Domhay, Presidency of, ceded i66i. as dowry of the Infanta 
of Portugal to Charles II. Sind comiuercd m 1843. 
Aden occupied in 1839. Perim first occupied m 1799. 
then abandoned, but permanently occupied in 1857. 
The Governor is appointed by the Secretary of Sute, 
who is assisted for Executive purposes by Council of 
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tw(): for hy Cuiincil of twonty-ono : ono 

fmin Poiubay Corporation ; one from other Municipal 
Coi jiojations : one fro]n District Hoards; one from 
Sanrlars of Deccan : one from Jngliirdars aiul Zaiuorulara 
of Siml ; one friuu Bomhay Chaiiiherof Commerce; ono 
from Ka*aclio Cliainhcrof Commerce ; one from Bombay 
University. C)tliei*s by Governors. 

Bcfi'/o/ in 1 68 1 was separated from Madras, and was under 
tile ( liarce of Governor-Gonoral until 1854, wlion it was 
}>la<*od under a LieiUenaiiKiovcrnor, appointed by him. 
I’or Legislation the LieutenanUGuvernor is assisted by 
Council of twenty : one from Calcutta Cor[>oration ; two 


from other ^[nnicipal CorfK)rationK ; two from District 
Boards ; one from Bengal Clianiher <if Commerce ; one 
from Calcutta Uuivorsitv. 

to 


(v/ /‘rorint'i s ionl Omlh. A LieutcimnKiovcruor 
w.ts for adniinistratiini in 1835. Oinlh 

aniioxoil ill 1856, wliirh wa< inchuleil in the North- 
\\ o,<t I’ruvinccs in 1877. There i-s a Licutenant- 
(MiviTiioi for Ki.rUiAVoA I’rovinres, niul a Chief Com- 
misjioiuT for Omlli. For Lvj'islniion there is a Covincil 
of fifteen : two from Municipal Corporations; two from 
District Im'kHcs ; one from Chamher of Commerce for 
I’pper Imlia ; one from Allahabad University. 

Pmijab, annexed in 1849. I'ns a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Ix'i'islativc ( ouncil of nine, live ollicials and four non* 
oiileial.s. 


Burma ; D)Wer Ihirmn, annexed in 1826-1852, ITppcr Burmo 
in 1885, has tt LiiMitenant-CJovernor, witli Let^slativo 
Council of nine, five ollicials and four non-oflicials. 

Ceutral Prariurrs, formed out of North.-NVast Provinces 
and Madras in 1861, has a Chief Comtiussioner. 

Ajmm, ceded hy Ihirnm in 1825; not annexed by Bengal 
until 1874, wlien it was made into a separate adminis- 
tratioii^ lias u Chief Comiuissiouor, 

iicrar, placed in British hands hy Nizam in 1853 5 surplus 
paid to Nizam ; administered by Resident at Hyderabad. 

^V'»erc-J/cr,r«ra, ceded 1S18, separate administration in 1888; 
administered by Agent in Rajputana. 
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Coortj, aiine.xeil iu 1834, ailministereJ by Kesideut in 
Mysore. 

British Baluclii^tnn^ since war i S7S-Si> se [Karate 

adniiuistration in i S88, adniinisterod )>y Agent of 
Governor-General. 

(luettay Quetta and liolon are odininistered on tlie Khan 
of Khelat’s l)ehalf by liritish ofticials. 

Iwlependent Balurhislan. T)ie Khan of Khclat, who receives 
a subsidy from 15 ritain. is at the liead of a ccaifcderacy 
of cliicfs ; but ujmn all important m.itteis is amenable to 
the advice of the Agent in I’ritish 15 aln<'histan. 

Aiulamanyiy l)enal settlement since 1858. Native race dying 
out- Four-fifths of jjopulatiou convict elcmout- N icobar 
Islands occupied 1869. U?^ed as convict station until 
1888, Administered by Chief Commissioner. 

Native Stalf^s have local self-nd ministration ; chiefs no 
[lower of jicacc or war ; military force limited. 

Cexjhm^ 1 505, settled by Fortuguesc. Captured 1 795-6, 
from I)utch, annexed to Madras ; iSoi, constituted 
se|)arate colony; 1815, whole island became British. 
Constitution : Governor and Kxecutive Council of five ; 
Legislative Council nf seventeen. l*oi* general adminis- 
tration ibo ii^land is clivided into irine provinces, each 
presided over by Oovernincnt Agent, with assistants and 
subordinate hea<liucn. Schools unsectarian and free ; 
small fee to learn Knglisln The Maidive Islands, a grou[) 
of seventeen coral islets, governed by an hereditary 
Sultan, is a dependency of Ceylon. 

Hotuj-kontj^ ceded to Great Britain in 1841 by China. The 
city is the dep6t of incessant How of Chinese emigration 
and immigration. Constitution : Governor and Execu- 
tive Council of eight ; Legislative Council of thirteen 
(seven ofTicial, six unofllcial). 

StraiU Settlemenis (Singapore, Penang, and Malacca wore 
transferred from Indian Government, April i, 1867). 

Malacca taken from Dutch 1795-1818, and restored. 
Exchanged for East India Company settlement Bencooden 

ill 1824. , , / 

Penang, ceded 1785 by Raja of Kedali for annuity of 
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6000 dollars ; I S05, separate Presidency; 1S26, Singa- 
pore and Malacca were incorporated ; 1836, seat of 
(JovenuiK'iit transferred to Singapore. Constitution : 
(Jovernor and l'x*-culivc Council ; Legislative Council of 
sixteen (nine oflicial, seven unolHcial). 

Malay Native Sialfs. Uesidents were ajuwintod in 1874, 

a.ssistetl hv staff of English officei’S to Native States to 

aid native rulers l>v advice and to carry out Executive 

« * 

functions. 

Lnbiian, ceded by Sultan of Borneo 1846, thcjj uninhahited ; 
occu|>icd in 1S48. 1869, expenditure met by Imperial 

grant — since has been self-supporting. In 1890 was 
p!aee.l under the jurisdiction of the British North 
Borneo Company. 

NorUi Dnru'O is under the jurisdiction of the British North 
Borneo Company, incorporated NovoiuImm- i, i88r. 
ICngli.sh settlement, 1609 ; abandoned, 1623. Dutch, 
1747 aiul 1776 ; finally given up in 1790. English 
settlement, 1762. and u third attempt in 1803, and 
linally given up by East India Company. 

In 1877, Sultan of Brunei un<l Sulu ceded district to 
Sir A. Dent, who transferred it to British North 
B«*rneo Company. Constitution : territory is adminis- 
tered by Council of Directors in London, appointed 
by Boval Charter, ami a Governor. Troasuror-Gonoml 
and Resident appointed by them. 

Sarairah. In 1840 Sir James Brooke established indepen- 
tlent State of Sarawak. On June 14, 18S8, this Strtte 
was placed under Briti.di protection, with self internal 
administration — Imperial Government undertaking (jues- 
tion of succession and foreign relations. Brunoi, the 
State out of which the territories of tho North Borneo 
Company aiul the Rajah of Sarawak have been carved, 
was placed under British protection in 1888, but is 
still ruled by the Sultan. 
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TTiird Edition. 3/, 6«/. {Edu«iihn Library,) 

BRUOMANN, KARL, Comparative Grammar of the Indo-aermanlc 
Languages. 4 voTs. Svo. Vol. 1. introduction and Phonology, iSr. 
VoL II. hlorphology (Slcm*Fonnaliou and luhexion), Part I, l6r. Vol. Ill, 
12/, 6 d» VoL IV, sor# IndcA to the Four Volumes. Svo. 9/, 
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BRUN, L. LE, Materials for Translating: English into French* Ninth E<}iiion; 

Revised atul Enl.ugccJ. By O. B A I* MANN. Post 8vo. 4/. 61/. 

BRYANT, W. CULLEN, Poems. Cheap Kdiilon. Sm. 8vo. y. 6^. 

BRYCE, J., Handbook of Home Rule: King Articles on the Irish Question. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, if. 6./. ; paper covers, ir. 

Two Centuries of Irish History* ^vo. i6;. 

BUDGE, E. Am The Book of the Dead. A New .and romplctc rdltlon. In 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 

Vol. I. — The Complete Egyptian Texts of the Theban Recension of Thf Bc&k 
cf th< printed In hieroglyphic type. 

Vol. |]»^A Complete Vowbulary to Thf /-VvC* <y' tht DtflJ, containing over 
35.000 References. 

Vol. III.— An English Translation of the Theban Rccen^ion of Th^ the 

Dead, with .an Introduction cont.aining Ch.aplcrs on the History, Object and 
Contents of the hook ; the Kesurrcclion ; the Ju<igment ; the Et)‘sian 
Fields; the Magic of Jhe A\vf* rV /4 y A'4./. Tfiii volume is illustTatcd 
by three large facsimiles of <ction\ of p.xpyri, piintcd in full colour^ and 18 
Plates illustrating the pal.x‘ography of the v.arious recensions of The /feek cf 
the Deadiu^xw «,r. t. 500 to A.U. 200. 

Price of the C<»mplete Work (3 vols. 10/. 

Price of Vols. I. \ [|. — Text and Vocabulary (not sold separately), 10/. 
Price of Vol. III. — l*r.an'*hiion tmay \k 'old separately), £1, $s. net. 

History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacheribk King of Assyria, U.C. 6S1-668. 
Transl.atcd from the Ctmcif'>rm Inscriptions in the British Museum. PonI 8vo. 
10/. 6d. [Truhters Oriepiftil Senei.) 

Archaic Classics : Assyri.ah Te\l>, being Estiacts from the Annals of Shal* 
maneser II., Sennacherib, .anil As^uf« Bani-Pal, with Philological Notes. Sin. 
4to. 7/. 6t/. 

Saint Michael the Archangrel. Three Encomiums in the Coptic Texts, with 
ft Ti.ansl.aiion. Impcriai Svo. 15/. nct. 

Tho Book of Governors : The llistorica MonaMica of Thomas, Bishop nf Marga. 
2 volv 8 VO. 40/. net. 

First Steps In Egyptian* Pemy Svo. 9/. net. 

An Egyptian Reading Book for Beginners* Demy 8 vo. 15/. net. 

The Earliest Known Coptic Psalter. The Text in the Dialect of Up|Kr 
Egyp'. From the Unuiue Papyrus CchUx Oriental 5.000 in the British 
MiKcum, With two collotype facsimiles, Strictly limited to 350 copies. 
Imperial Svo. 15^. net. 

BUNGE, I^f. 0 ., Te«-Book of Physiological and Pathological Chemistry, 

for Physicians and Students. Translated from the German by L* C* 
Woo!.n RIDGE. Svo. idf. 

BURNELL, A. C*, The Ordinances of Manu. Tranriated fr^^m the Sanskrit, with 
Introduction by the late A. C. llURNELl.. Completcil and Eoiled by E. \V. 
llorKISS. Post 8s*o. 12/. {Trti6t$ir*s Oriental Series.) 

BURNEY, Capt., R.N., The Young Seaman’s Manual and Rigger’s Guide. 

Tenth Ldition, rcviserl and correcletl. With 200 illustrations and 16 Sheets of 
Signals, Cr. Svo. 7/. 6*/. 

BURNS, ROBERT, Selected Poems of* With an Introduction by Andrew Lano. 

EUevir 8 VO, vellum, 7/. 6d. ; parchment or cloth, 6/, (Tarchment Library^) 
New and Cheaper Edition y. 6</, 

BURROW, C. K., The Way of the Wind, Cr. Svo, 6s. 

BURROWS, HENRY WILLIAM, Memorials by E. Wordsworth* With Poitralt. 

C r. 8v<j, 6/. 

BUTLER, F., Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase-Book. i8mo. half-rom, 

BUXTON, Major, Elements of Military Administration. First part i Permanent 
System of Adminisiration. Small cr. Svo. js. W. (Afilit.iry /fandlvoii.) 
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BYFORD, H. S., Manual of Gynecology. < Sw.. los. 6Y. nc. 

BYRNE, Dean JAMES, General Principles of the Structure of Language. 

2 vols. Second and I\cvi>e<i hdilion. jOj. 

Origin of Greok, Latin, and Gothic Roots, Ami KevheJ 

8vo. 1 8/. 

CAIRO, MONA, The Wing of Azraol. c *. 8vc. Or, 

CAMERINI, E., LTCO Itallano : a Gui<ie lo luMau \s lih Vocabulary. 

l2mo. 4J. 6*/. 

CAMERON, Miss, Soups and Stews and Choice RagoOts. Cr. Svo. cloiU, is, c*/. 

pA|K‘f Covers, I.*. 

CAHOENS' Luslads. !\>riug^ic^ Text, with Trinslalion, by J. )• Ai i'PRTIS. Second 

Edihon. 2 voU. < ’r. 8vo. 12/. 

CAMPBELL, Prof. LEWIS, .^schylus. Ihc Seven Mays m KuijUs-h \’cr>c. Cn 
8vo. Js. bit. 

Candid Examination of Theism, hy Physicus. Second Edition, |>odt Svo. yj. 6(4 
(PhihsofhUtxl Lthrtijy . ) 

CANDOLLE, ALPHONSE DE, Origin of Cultivated Plants. Second Edition. Cr. 
8\o. 5/. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, Sartor Resarlus. Ehevir Svo. vellum, 7^. 6./. j |>arc)imcnl or 
cloth, 6/. {Pdrfhmott Lihr^try,) 

CARPENTER, R. L., Personal and Social Christianity: Sennons ami Addresses 
by the late KcssRi.l. Lvnt Cak venter. \Vi>h a Short Memoir by Frances 
E. CoOKK. Edited by J. EiiLiN Car venter. Cr. Svo. 6/. 

CARPENTER, W. B., Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Applications to 
ihe Training and Di^ciphno of the Mind, .ami i)ic Mu<)y of its Morbid Conditions, 
lliuslratccl. Sixth Eilition. Svo. lar. 

Nature and Man. With a Memorial Sketch by J. EsTfiN Carpenter. Torirair. 
Large cr. Svo. S/. 6«/. 

CARRElfo, Metodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y habiar el Ingles 

.'Cgun el si^telna dc Ollcnd<»fn, Svo. 4J, (yt. Key, 3^* 

CARRINGTON, H., Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kemms. A Metrical 
Version. Cr. Svo, 5.'. 

CARDS, DR. PAUL, Fundamental Problems. SecomI Edition enlarged and Revised. 
Crown Svo. 7/. bd, \ p.ipvr, 21. 6/. 

Homilies of Science. (Vown 8vo. doth, 6</. ; p.apcr is. 

The Idea of God. Cr. Svo. paper, 9^. 

The Soul of Man : An lnvc^tigal^on of the Facts of Philological and Experi- 
mental Psychology. Cr. Svo. i$s. 

Primer of Philosophy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, $/. ; paper, 1/. 6J. 

Truth In Fiction. Twelve Tales with a Moral. Cr. Svo. S^* 

Monism and Meliorism. Cr. Svo. is. 6J. 

Religion of Science. Second Edition. Ci. 8vo. cloth, 2 s. Od. ; pa|>cr, is, 6«/. 
The Gospel of Buddha. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. doth gilt, s^. 5 p.i|«r. IS. 

Das Evangellum Buddhas, A German Translation of the GosjkI of Buddha. 
Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6r. 6r4 

Buddhism and its Christian Critics. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6J. 

Karma: A Story of I^rly Buddhism. Third Japanese Art E^lition. Crepe 
paper, tied in silk; quaintly illustrated. Svo. is. 6d. 

Nirvana: A Companion Story lo Karma. Illustrated by Japanese Artists and 
printed in Japan. Crepe paper, Svo. 3/. 

Lao-Tze's Tao*Teb-King. Chinese English. With IntroduclJon, Translitera- 
tion, ond Notes. Cr. Svo. 15/. 

Conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders; A Song of Israel, and 

other Poems, Small cr. %f. 64. 
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CASSAL, CHARLES, Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other Difficulties 
contained in the Senior Course of the ‘ Modern French Reader,* 

Cr. hvo. 2J, (i<i. 

CASSAL, CH., nna KARCHER, THEODORE. Modern French Reader. Junior 

Course. Ninciccntli Ldiiion. Cr. hso. 2s. 6</. i'eMiof C'*un»e. > even ih Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 4f. Senior Course (iloN^ar)* in i vol, Cf. bvo. 6f. 

Little French Reader : cxtracK*'! from the ‘Modern French Reader.* Third 
LJiiion. Cr. Sva. 2 <. 

CATHERINE OF SIENA, The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin. Trandatcd 

from the Iiahan by Al.<>Ak TjiokuI.m. Dcniy^vo. 15/. 

CATLIN, GEORGE, 0 -Kee-Pa : a Kclitjious Ceremony ; ami other Customs of the 
Manda^^. With 1 ^ colourol Illustration^. Small 410. 14A 
The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America, with theU InOuencc on the 
Oceanic, Atniosphciic, and Land Currents and the Distribution of Races. With 
2 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 6 i. 6.V. 

Shut your Mouth and Save your Life. With 29 lllasirations. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 2/, (xi. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Prof. B. H., Romanised Japanese Reader, Consisting of 
Japanese Anecdotes and Maxims, with English Iranslations and Notes. 
12 mo. 6/. 


CHAUCER. G., Canterbury Tales. EJiicdi.y a. \v. Poi.iARn. avols. El?cvir8vo. 

velliini, 15/. ; imrchiiK'iit ot cl'>th, tzt. AiZ-nity.) 

CHEYNE. Canon T. K.. The Prophecies of Isaiah. With Notes and Dis^ertatloni, 
2 \'oh. Fifth Edition, kcvi^c<l. Svo. 25/. 

Job and Solomon ; or. The Wisdom of the Old Testament. 8vo. la;. W. 
The Book of Psalms ; or. the Praises of Israel. With Cammentary. 

8 VO, t6/, 

The Book of Psalms. Elrcvir 8vo. vcllmn, 7/, 6^/. : parehmeni or cloth, 6;, 

l/*anhr/Uftf Lf/‘rary.) 

The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, The Bampion 

Lectures I^^9. 8vo. i6r. 

CHILDERS, R, C., Pall-Engllsh Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents. Imp. 8vo« 
/ 3 - 3 ^ 


CLAPPERTON, JANE HUME, Scientific Meliorism and the Evolution of 
Happiness, Large cr. 8vo. 8/. 6^. 

CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAN, Ten Great Religions: an Ej^y in Comparaiive 

Th^ol<»gy. 2 vols, 8vo. lOf. 6./. e.ach. 

CLERY, Gen. C. FRANCIS, Minor Tactics. With a6 Maps nml Plans. Eleventh 

Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. 9/, 

CLIFFORD, W. KINGDON, Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. Second 
h-liiiun. W ith 100 Figures. Cr. 8vo. 5/. {/.S.S.) 

CLODD, EDWARD, Childhood of the World: a simple Account of Man in early 

j Hdilion. Cr. 8vo. 3/. S|>ccial lotion for Schools, i/, 

OnllahOOd of Religions, including a simple account of the birth and growth 
of Myths nnti Legemis. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5#. Special Edition for 
Schools, I/, a/. * 

Jesus of N^areth. NVith a brief SkcUU ofjewi^h llivtory to the time of HU birth. 
Second E<hiion. Revised throughout And partly re-written. Sm, cr. 8vo, 6r, 
Special Edition for Schools, In 2 parts, ij. 6,/. each. 

COLERIDGE. Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edii«i by her Daorhicr. 
Lhcap Edition. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 7/. M. 

COMPTON, A. G.. First Lessons In Met&l-Worklng. Cr. 8vo. &/. 6 J. 
COMSTOCK,^ JOHN HENRY and ANNA B., A Manual for the Study of Insects. 


COMTE, AUGUSTE, C^ech^m of Po^ve ReUglon, from the French, by R. 
CONGREVE. Third Edition, revised and conecled. Cr. 8vo. z/. 64, 
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COMTE, AUGUSTE, Ei^ht Circulars of Augruste Comte. Fcp. 8vo. i/. 0/. 
Appeal to Conservatives* Cr. 8vo. u. td. 

Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, tnnsUted and condensed hy 
Harriet Martjneau. 2vDis. New and Cheaper Edition. Large post Svo. 15/. 
Subjective Synthesis ; or. Universal System of the Conceptions adapted to the 
Normal State of Humanity. Vol. I., c<intaining the System of Positive 
Logic. Svo. paper covers, 2/, 6d. 

C 0 NTE> JOSEPH LE, Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and Bi- 
nocular Vision. Second Edition. With 132 lUustrailon^ Cr. 8vo. 5/. {/,S.S,) 

CONTOPOULOS, N., Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and Englisb-Hodern 
Greek. 2 vois. Svo. 27/. 

Hodern-Greek and English Dialogues and Correspondence. Pep. 

8vo. 2J, 6d. 

CONWAY, M. D., Emerson at Home and Abroad. Wuh rorir.iit. Post 8vo. 

1 Of, , ( Phiicsoph ual L iht aty . ) 

CONWAY, R« S., Verner'8 Law in Italy : an Essay in the l!istor>* of the ludo- 
Europcan sibilants. 8vo. $/. 

COOK, A. J,« The Bee Keeper's Guide; or, Matiual of tlie Apiar)'. i5tb ctliiion. 
Revised, enlarged, re-written, and beautifully illustrated. Cr. Svo. 7/. 67. 

COOK, LOUISA S*, Geometrical Psychology; or. The Scicocc of Represcnhition. 

An Abstract of the Theories and Diagrams of B. W. Pelts. lO Plates. Svo. 
7-f. 67. 

COOKE, H. C., British Edible Fungi : how to distinguish an<) how* lo cook them. 
With Colouretl Figures of upwar<ls of Forty Species. Cr. Svo. ys, 6.f, 

Fungi: their N.iturc, InOuenccs. Uses, Edited by Rev. M. J. Brrkrtp.v. 

With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 5f. {/.S.S.) 
Introduction to Fresh-Water AIgm. W>th an Enumcr.itlon of nil the Brilisli 
Species. With 13 Plates, Cr, Svo. 5/. {/.S\6\) 

COOKE, Prof. J. P., New Chemistry. With 31 Illustrations. Niulh E<lition. 
Cr. 8 VO. 5/. {/,S.S.) 

Laboratory Practice. A Scries of Experiments on the Fundamental Principles 
of Chemistry. Cr. Svo. 5/. 

COPE, Prof. E. D., The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. With 121 
cuts. Cr. Svo. 10/. 

CORDEBY, J* 0 ., Homer's Iliad. Creek Text, with Translation, z vols. 8\*o. 14/. 
* Translation only, cr, Svo, 5/. 

CORNILL, Prof. CARL, History of the People of Israel ft^om the Beginning 
to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Cr. 8vo. 7/. 67, 

The Prophets of IsraeU Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 
Frontispiece, Michael Angelo's Moses. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 5/. ; paper, without 
frontispiece, is. 67. 

The Rise of the People of Israel. Cr. 8vo. doth, 2<. 67. 

CORY, W., Guide to Modern English History, Part i. 1815^1830. 8vo. 9/. 
rarlil. 1830-1835, Svo. 15/. 

COTTA, BERNHARD von. Geology and History. A Popular ^position of all 
that is known of the Earth and its Inhabitants in Prehistoric Times, t2mo. 2s» 

COTTON, LOUISE, Palmistry and Its Practical Uses. With is Plaiw. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2/. 67. 

COWELL, E. B., Short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of the Sanskrit 
Dramas* Cr. 8vo. 3/. 67. 

Prakpita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the Com* 
mentary (Manor ama) of Bhamaha. Svo. 14/. 

COWELL, E. B., and GOUGH, A. E., The^.Sarva-papsana-Samfiraha ; 

Review of the Different Systems of Hindu Philosophy. Post Svo. lOf, 67. 
( Tfiih$4r^s Oritnffil Struf . ) 
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COX, SAMUEL, D.D., Commentary on the Book of Job. Wiih a 'fransiaiion. 

^ccoui\ luiitiyn. $To. 15:, 

Salvator Mundi; or, Is ChrLt the Saviour of all Men? Foufteeoth Edition, 
( f. Svo. 2s, (hi. 

The Larger Hope l A Sequel 10 * Salvator MundL* Second E^Mlion. l6mo. is. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermon^, mainly Expository. Fourth Editioo* 
i t. Svo. 6/. 

Balaam : an r,x)'o>ilion nml a Study, Cr. Svo. 5<. 

Miracles : an Argument ami a Challenge. Cr. Svo. 2^ 

cox, Sir G. W.. Bart., Mythology of the Aryan Nations. N<;« LJiuon. Svo. i 6 t. 
Tales of Ancient Greece. New Eduioii, sm. cr. Svo. 6^. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. Sm. cr. Svo. j/. 6 J. 

Manual of Mythology In the Form of Question and Answer. New 

1 .'tiiion. I L.ij'. Su>. y. 

Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology and Folk-lore. 

^vcond hdiUon. Cr. Svo. 7/, OJ, 

CRAVEN, T.. English-HIndustanl and Hindustanl-Engllsh Dictionary. New 

l>iilion. Ibmo. 4J. (hi, 

CROKER, THOMAS CROFTON, A Walk from London to Fulham. EniarceJ 
fttriJ Kcwtiiicn by 1 !f.\irh.e E. IIohnf.. Wiih lllu>tnnions. Crown Svo. 
7/, d/. net. 


CRUISE, F. R.. Notes of a Visit to the Scenes In which the Life of Thomas k 
KemplS was spent. With numerous Illustrations, Svo. I2.r. 

CRYAN, R. W. W.. Glimpses of Sunny Lands. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Sr. 

CURTEIS, Canon, Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and of LlohReld : a Sketch 

oi 111-. Life .SII.I Work, with further gleaiiin);s fiom his Letters, Sermons, and 
Sj'.cchci, Lrirgc cr, H\\\ 7/. 6./. 


CUST, R. N.. Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Post Svo. First Series, tor. fj.t 

Sec..ii.t h^riis, with 6 Mnj.s, ai/. ; Third Series, with Porlr.iil, air. I TH.bntr't 
Of iaitixi 

DALE, ALICE M., Marcus Warwick, Atheist. VoaK vivo, ds, 

DANA, E, S.. Text-Book of Mineralogy. With TrcaiUc on Co-slallocraphy and 
1 ]i>-Kal Mineralogy. I uiinh Ftliiion, uiih Soo WoodcuU and P^lc, Kvo. 17/. 

DANA, J. D.. Text-Book of Geology, for School, lllusiraic^l, Cr. Svo. lar. 

manual of Geology. llJu>lratca hy a Ch.nrt of the World, and 1.000 FiCTires. 
2Sf. Fuurth Edition. 


The Geological story Briefly Told, lllwitaied. 12n10.7r.6J. 

DANA, J. D., and BRUSH. G. J., System of Mineralogy. Sixth Edition, entirely 
rewritten ar>il enlarged. Kay. iivo. ^ 2 . izs.tJ. 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. Fourth Edition. Numerons 
Womlcuts. Cr. h\o. os. net. 


DANTE, The Banquet (II Convlto). Translited by KATiiAi^tNE Hillard, Cr. Svo, 

//, bu. 

D’ASSIER, ADOLPHE. Posthumous Humanity : a Study of Phantoms. From the 
krciich by 11 . S. OLcon. With Apj.ciidix. Cr. 8vo. ?/. 6./. 

DAVENPORT, CYRIL, The English Regalia. With i a colour Plates by W. Cliges, 
r” n'r"' ‘n '•'« Soo copies printed. Roy. “o. 

DAVENPORT. D., Wroxall Abbey and other Poems. Sm. cr. Svo. as. 6J. net. 
DAVIDS, J- Wj RHYS, Buddhist Blrth-StOrles; or. Jataka Tales. The oldest 
S Pal T../t ^'*"8 Ji‘»kalihavannani. Transbted from 

uSS \V.% . Pi®P^* i**"' Coins and Measures of 

te)loii. \\ lilt I I late. Uoynl4to. Taper wrapper, lof. 
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DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, D.D., Canon of the Bible: its Formation, History, and 
Fluctuations. Third Edition, ^^ni. Ct. Svo. 5^. 

Doctrine of Last Things, Sm. Cr. 8vo. jj. 6^. 

Introduction to the New Testament. Third Edition. K«viscd and £n* 
larged. 2 vols. demy Svo. jor. 

DAVIES, G. CHRISTOPHER^ Rambles and Adventures of Our School 

Field Club. With 4 lUustiatioDs. New and Cheaper Edition. Ct. Svo. 6./. 

DAVIES, J., Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna: an ExpoMtion of the System 

of Kapila. Post Svo. 6r. (Tmbnir^ OnhUa/ Scrus.) 

The Bhagavad G!tA; or, the Sarred Lay. Tranxbteii, with Nctc», from the 
Sanskrit. Third Edition. VoA Svo. 0/. {Trubtitrrs Oriinial Sous.) 

DAWSON, GEORGE, Prayers. First Series, Edited by his WiKE. Eleventh Edition. 
Sm. Svo. p. 6v/. 

Prayers. Second Series. Edited by CEOnoE St. Claik. Second Edi(ic»n, 
Sm. Svo. p, C/f. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. Edited by hi$ Wa e. 
hiftli E<liti<»n. Sm. 8\o. 3>. 6*/. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty* Edited t>y his Wife. Fifth Edition. 
Sm. Svo. p, 6'4 

The Authentic Gospel. .Sermons l^itcd by GroKt.r. St. Ct.%iK. Fourth 
Edition. Sm. Svo. 3>. 67. 

Every-Day Counsels. Edited by GEoitcE St. Clmr. Cr. Svo. 6/. 
Biographical Lectures. Edited by Georoe Sr. Claik. Third EdiUon. 
E-iigc cr. Svo. 7/. 67. 

Shakespeare ; and otlier Lecturer. Edited by George St. Ci.a(r. Large 
Cr, Svo. 7/. 67, 

DAWSON^ Sir J, W., Geological History of Plants. With So illustrations. 
Cr. Svo. 5/. {AS.S.) 

DELBRUCK, B„ Introduction to the Study of Language: the History and 

Methods of Comparative Philology of the In do •European Langu.tgcs. Svo. 5/.nct. 

DENNYS, N. B,, Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of the 
Aryan and Semitic Races. Svo. lor. 67» 

DEWEY, JOHN, Psychology. L.irgc Cr. Svo. $/. 6^/. 

DEWEY, J« H., The Way, the Truth, and the Life : a Handbook of Christian 
Theosophy, Healing and Psychic Culture, lor. 67. 

DIDON, Father, Jesus Christ. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Svo. J2/. 

Belief In the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Cr. Svo. 5/. 

OIGBY, SIR EVERARD : The Life of a Conspirator. By the Prig. With 
Portrait. Svo. 9/. 

DOBSON AUSTIN, Collected Poems. With Portrait. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6/« 
Old World Idylls, nnd other Verses. With Frontispiece. ThirieentU Edition. 
EUevir Svo. 6/. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. With Frontispiece. Ninth Edition. Elzevir Svo. 6/. 

The Ballad of Beau Brocade ; and other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. 

With Fifty lUustratioos by Hugh Thomson. Cr. Svo. 5/. 

Proverbs In Porcelain, with 25 lllustraliom by Bcknard Partridge. 5/, 
The Story of Rosina; Rnd other Poems. With 49 Illostrations by Huoit 
Thomsox. Cr, Svo. 5/. 

Poems on Several Occasions. With 7 fuibpagc Etchings by Adolpiib 
LaeaubC, and Portrait of (he Author etched from life by WlLUAM Strano. 
2 vols. dcxny Svo. 2 p. net ; on Holland paper, ^3. y, net. 

- William Hogarth, Kevited and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. Demy, Svo. |2/. 
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Doctrine of Energy : Theory- <.f Keality. I!y 11. L. T- C'r. 8 to. 2'. Oj. 

DONNE, B. I. M., Colloquy and Song, or Sport in Leash of the Muses. Cr. 

Svo. 5/- 

DORMAN. MARCUS R., From Matter to Mind. Cr. 8vo. is. U. 

I^nor&nC6 * A Stu<ly of ihc CauNCi anti Lffccls of TopuUt Ihougnt. ovo. 9^. ncti 

D’ORSEY. A. J. D.. Grammar of Portuguese and English. Adapted w 

Olkti'lorfl’s System. Fourth Edition. i2mo. 7f. 

Colloquial Portuguese ; or, the Words and Plitascs of i:vcry d.ty Life. Kounll 
F-ilition. t. r. 8vi>. 31. (sJ. 

DOUGLAS. Prof. R. K.. Chinese Language and Literature. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Tr.ih‘lated from the Chinese. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

DOWDEN. EDWARD. The French Revolution and English Literature. 

Large Vo>K Svo. 7/, 0*/. 
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HORISON, J. COTTER, The Service of Man : an E<say towards the Religion of the 
Future. Cr, 8vo. 5;. 

MORRIS. Diary and Letters of Gouvemeur Morris, Minuter of the U.s. to 

France, With Portraits. 2 vols. Svo. jor, 

MORRIS, HENRY, Slmpllfled Grammar of the Telugu Language, with Map 

of India showing 1 elugu Country. Cr. 8vo. tor. (k/, 

MORRIS, MARTIN, Life’s Greatest Possibility : an Essay on Spiritual Rcdlum. 
Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. zr. 6 t/, 

MORRIS, Sir LEWIS, Selections from the Works of. Sm. cr. cloth gilt. as. y 

cloth plain, 3/. 

Complete Poetical Works (including * Idylls and Lyrics’), i vol. with 
latest Fonraii. Twelfth Thousand. Cr. 8%o. cloth jilam, 6/. ; cloth extra, 
gill edges, 7r. d</. 

The Epic of Hades, with t6 Autotype Illustrations, after the Drawings of the 
late George K. Chapman. 410. cloth extra, gilt edges, 21/. 

The Epic of Hades. Pf<‘Scnt.ation Edition. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7/, 6</. 

The Epic of Hades. Elzevir Edition. Printed ou ilAiul inadc Paper. Cloth 
extra, gilt top. 5 j. 

Recitation Books for Schools, .standards 1 and 2. r»/. each standard, 3, 4, 

5. 6, a* d 7, 2</. each. 

The Vision of Saints. With Twenty Plates in Tyj>ogrivure. 4 to cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 2ts. 

Poetical Works. Complete in 7 voU. fcp. Svo. 5i. c.icb. 

Vol. I. Songs of Two World*. Twenty* second Thojwnd. 

VoL IL The Epic of Hade*. Fortieth ThouaaiMl. 

Vol. III. Gwen and Ode of Life. Twmtidli ThouMnd. 

Vol. IV, Songs Unsung and Gycia. Seventeenth 1 hou»and. 

Vol. V, Songs of Britain. FiAeenlh Thousand. 

Vo!. VI. A Vision of SainU. Fifth Thousand. 

VoL VIL Song! Without Notes. 

Idylls and Lyrics, izmo. cloth, sr. 

Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Chaima.v. with Fioutisplece. pmn, cloih 
extra, gilt edges, zr.; cloth Ump, 1/. W. 

The Works of- in doth Fox. Svo. 

The Diamond Jubilee : sn Ode. Sm. cr. paper, 6 a. 
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HORSELLI, Prof. H., Suicide: an on Comra^auve Moral Statistics, Second 
IMiiion, with Diagrams. Cr. Svo. $f. {/.S.S,) 

Mount&ln Climbing*. By v.iriou5 Authors. \\ ilb numerous llluslralions. Cr. Svo. y, 

( Out' of - O^r L ibra ry . ) 

MUIR, JOHN, Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and inslory* of the People of 
lu'iia. 5 voK. Svo 

Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste. Third 
Eduion. jCi. 1*. AUo issued as a volume of Trubmr i OnctUiU Stnts^ at 
the wmc price. 

The Trans-Hlmalayan Origin of the Hindus. Second Edition, w. 

MUIR. JOHN. The Vedas. Second Edition. i6/. 

Comparison of the Vedlc with the Principal Indian Deities. Second 

L'Jilion. U. 

Cosmogony, Mythology, 4 c.. of the Indians in the Vedlc Age. TWid 

Edition. is. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, iw Svo. 14^. {Tnibiur'i 
Ot UnlM 

MULHALL, H. G. & E. T., Handbook of the River Plate, comprising the 

Argeniiiic Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay. With Railway Map. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Cu 

MULHOLLAND, ROSA, Marcella Grace : an Irish Novel. Neiv Illustrated Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A Fair Emigrant. New and Chea|>cr Edition, paper bo.irJs, is. 

MULLER. E., SirapUfled Grammar of the Pall Language. Cr. 8vo. 71. 6J. 

MULLER, F. MAX, Outline Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
bludcuis of Laii(;ua^c. i2ino. inorucco, Js. 

Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preservcil m the oldest Collection of 
Kcliitioii^ I'oeir)-, the Rig-Veda-Sanliiia. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or 
the Storm 'Godh. Svo. tzt. 6i/. 

Hymns of the Rlg-Veda, i^ the s.*uihita and P.mIa Texts. 2 voU. Second 
I'.ilition. Sv<i, 4 t I/* 

Throe Introductory Lectures on tho Solenco of Thought. Cr. Svo. 

31, t>/. ; piper, }s. 6J. 

Three Leclvires on the Science of Language. Cr. Svo, 3;. 6./. ; lujHir, 

is. 6-/. 


Hunchausen*s Travels and Surprising Adventures. Iilusiraicd by Alfred 
CKOWQUILL. 3r. 0.4 {Lofi'S AVriVr.) 

MYRICK, H., Sugar: n New and riofitaWc Industry in the United Stales. Svo. 2s. 6J. 

NARADIYA DHARMA-SASTRA ; or. The Institutes of NaraUa. Translated by Dr. 
JPLli’S JoLi Y. Cr. Svo, 10/. W. 

NEWHOUSE, S., Trapper’S Guide; a Manual of Inst ructions for Capturing all 
Kintls uf Fut«l>ciring .Animals, and Curing Ihcir Skins, &c. Eighth, Revised 
Edition, bvo. 5/. 

NEWMAN. Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal Newman. ^Scicc* 
tion^ from his various Works, arranged by W. S. LILLY. Ninth Edition. 
With Portrait. Cf. Svo. 6/. 

Portrait of the late Cardinal Newman, mounted (or framing, 2S, 6J. 


NEWMAN. F. W., Miscellanies. 8vo. Vol. I., Chiefly Addresses, Academical and 
Historical, Js. (id. 

A Handbook of Modern Arabic. Post Svo. 6s. 


NILSSON. L. 0.. WIDKARK. P. F., and COLLIN, A. Z., Swedish DloUOQary. 

New Edition. Svo. i6r. 
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NOEL, Hon. RODEN, A Hodorn F^USt, other roems. Sm, cr, 8vo. 5/. 

Essays on Poetry and Poets. 8vo. 12^. 

NORTHALL, G. F., English Folk Rhymes. A Collection of Traditional Verges 
relating to Places and Persons, Customs, Supcr^tiiions, *.v.c. Cr. 8vo. 10/. 6*/. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, &c. Ry a CAVAtRv OrncER. With 

Jjugrams. Svo. izs, 

NUGENT'S French Pocket Dictionary. 24010. 3;. 

Numlsmata Orientalla (Tbe). Royal 410, in Paper Wrapper, part I. Ancient 
Indian Weights, hy t. TuOMAi, vviih a Plale and Map, 9^, 6</. Pan 11 . Coins 
of ihe Urluki Turkum.ins. by S. I.ANB POCLB. with 6 Plates, 9/. P.ift III. 
Coinage of Lydia and Persia, by Barclay V. Heap, with 3 Plates, 10/. 6J, 
Part IV. Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty, by E. T. Rcx;rRS, with 1 Plate, $/, 
Pan V. Parthian Coinage, by Percy Gardner, with 8 Plates, i8r. Pan VI. 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, by T, W, Rhys Davids, with I 
Plate, lOr. 

VoL I. containing Six Parts as S|>ecitied above, half-l>ound, 13/. 

Vol. n. Coins of the Jews: l>cinga History of the Jewish Coin.ige In the Old 
and New TcManicnls. By F. W. Maddcs. With 279 Woodcuts and Plate. 
Royal 4to. £2. 

Vol. 111 . Part 1. The Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma. By 

Lieut. -General Sir ARTHOk Pjiavre. A)s4i conuains the Indian Bathara, .and 
the Arabian Intercourse with India in the Ninth and following Centuries, 
By Edward Thomas. With 5 Illustrations. Royal 410. Ss. 6./. 

Vol. III. J‘ari II. The Coins of Southern India. By Sir w. Elliot. With 
Map and Plates. Royal 410. 25^. 

NUNN, T. W., Growing Children and Awkward Walking. Cr. 8vo. zs. 

OATES, PRANK, Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls : a. Nnturalist’* 
Waniienng'i in Ihe Interior of South AfticA. Ldiicd by C. (j. Oates. With 
numerous Illuslralions anO 4 Maps. Second F.dilion. (ivo. 2U. 

O’CLERY, The, The Making of Italy. 1856 - 70 . With Sketch Maps. 8vo. l6r. 

O’CONNOR, EVANGELINE, Index to Shakspere's Works. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

O’HAGAN, JOHN, Joan Of Arc : an Hisloiical Essay. Cr. Svo. y. M. 

OLCOTT, Colonel, Posthumous Humanity: a siudy of rhantoms, from ihe French 
of Adolphe iJ’Assicr. With Appendix and Notes. Cr. Svo. Ti. td. 
Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science, wiih Glossao- of Eastern words. 
Cr. ovo. 7/. 6./. 

OLDENBERG, Prof. H., Ancient India: Its Language and Religions. Cr. Svo, 
2s, i>d, I\'\per f/. (xl, 

OLLENDORFF. Metodo para aprender a Leer, escrlblr y hablar el Inglfo, 
segun el slsiema de Ollendorff. 8vo. 41. bi. Key, 4^. 

Metodo para aprender a Leer, escrlblr y hablar el Frances, segrun el 
sistema de Ollendorff. Or. 8vo. 6x. Key, jr. f>d. 

OMAN, P. 0., Swedish Dictionary. Cr. 8vo. 8x. 

O'MEARA, KATHLEEN, Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Sm 
cr. 8vo. j/. 

OTTfi E, C., Dano-Nopwegian Grammap : a Manual for Stmlcnls of Danish, based 
on the Olicndorffian System. Third Edition. Cf. Svo. yr. 6</. Key, 3/. 
simplified Grammar of the Danish Language. Cr. 8vo. w. bd. 
SImpUfled Grammar of the Swedish Language. Cr. 8vo. zs. bd. 

OWEN, ROBERT DALE, Footfalls on the Boundary of another World. 

With Narrative I llustralioDS. Post 8»o. 7/. 6*/. 

Debatable Land between this World and the Next. With illustrative 

Narrations. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. Ts. bd. 

Threading My Way ; Twenty-seven Years of Autobiography. Cr. Svo. bd. 
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PACKARD, A. S.t Th6 Labrador CoasL A Juurn^il of two Sumoicr CruUes 10 ihat 

Wuh and Ulusiraiions. Svo. 18 /. 

PAINE, A. B.. and BECK, F, Ver, The Arkansaw Beir. DemySTo. y. 6^. 

PALMER, E. H., EngUsh^Persian Dictionary, With Siin]iU6ctl Grammur of the 
Fci'*iAii L.'^j)^unj»c. Royal i 6 ino. ioj. 6 i/. 

Perslan-Engllsh Dictionary. Second Edition. Roy.^i i 6 mo. lo^. 6.4 

Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. Second 
Lilmon. Cr. Svo. 5 ^. 

PARANANDA, SHI, The Gospel of Jesus According to St, Matthew as 
Interpreted to R. L. Harrison. Svo. 7/. w. 

PARAVICINI, FRANCES de, Early History of Balliol College, i^vo. lu. 

PARKER, G. W., Concise Grammar of the Malagasy Language. Cr. 8vo. $/. 

PARKER, THEODORE, Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion, 

iVopiw’i EdiMon. Cr. ^vo. clwth, covers, U. 6.4 

Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister oi the Twcniy cighth Con- 
prcgaiioual Society At Uo>toji, U.^. I4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 

PARRY, Sir C. HUBERT, The Art of Music. New and Chca^xr Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
y, {/,S.S ) Also I loth, giU ioj>. Cf. 8vo. 6/. 

PASCAL, BLAISE, Thoughts, ^ran^l.*ucd by C. Kf.gan Paul. Large cr. 8vo. Parch- 
ment, iij. ; vclJuni, 15^. Cheap edition. Cr. 8vo. 6/. 

PASTOR, Dr. LUDWIG, The History of the Popes. Translated from the Cennao 
hy PkkdkkiuK J. A.SIKOIHS. Volumes I to 6. Demy 8vo. 24s, net ivr 
tuo vol^. 

PAUL, C. KEGAN, Faith and Unfalth, anO other £>says. Cr. 8vo. Js. 6d, 

Thoughts of BlaiSO Pascal. Translated. Large cr. 8vo. rorchment, tzt. ; 
vi'llutn, 15/. Cheap Lliiion, cr. 8vo. 6t. 

Paul of Tarsus. By the Author of ■ Rabhi jeshux’ Cr. 8vo. 4/. id. 

PEARSON, SAMUEL. Scholars of Christ. Cr. 8vo. dr. 

Week-Day Living. Third Ifdition. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Why Worship? t >. Svo. 2r. 6 ./. 

PERRY, ARTHUR LATHAM, Principles of Political Economy, Large post 

8 vo. 9 ^. 

PETRARCH, One Hundred Sonnets of. Together with hU Hymn to the Virgin. 

Italian I’caI. With an Englush Translation by Albkrt Cromptoh, Cr. Svo. 
5/. net. 

PETTIGREW, J. B., Animal Locomotion ; or. Walking, Swuitming, and Flying. 
With 130 lIliiM rat ions. Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. y, {AS,S.) 

PHILLIPS, Col. A. N., Hindust^i Idioms, With Vocabulary and Explanatory 
Notc>. Cr. Svo. 5x. 

PHILLIPS, W., Manual of British Discomycetes. With Descriptions of all the 

S|K'cic> of iithcrto found in Britain included in the Family, and Illustra- 

tions of rhe Geiicto. Cr. 8vo. 5/, 

• PHYSICUS,’ Candid Examination of Theism. Third Edition. Post 8 to. 
7-f. (*4 {/^AiUst>/>And^ Library.) 

PICARD, A„ Pocket Dictionary of the Dutch Language. Fiflh Eaiiion. 

i6mo. lOr. 

PICKFORD, JOHN, Haha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero 
Kama. From the Sanskrit id BiiAVAniitlTi. Cr. 8vo. $/. 

PlDGEONi DAV 1 D| Venice, With Frontispiece after Turner, Small crowDi3/| net, 
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PILCHER, J. E., First Aid In Illness and Injury. With 174 iiiusttaUons. 

Cr. 8vo. 6/. 

Platitudes of a Pessimist. By the Author of ‘A Prig.’ Uemy 8vo. 6 i. 

PLONGEON, A. LE, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. Roy.ii 8vo. 30/. net. 
PLOWRIGHT, C. B., British Uredinese and Ustilagine®. With illu 

Svo. I2s, 

PLUMER, Lt-Col. HERBERT, An Irregular Corps In Uatabeleland. 

Demy 8vo. 

PLUHPTRE» C« J», Lectures on Elocution, delivered ax King's College. J^fih 
Edition. Post 8vo, 15^, 

PODMORE, F., Studies in Psychical Research. Demy 8vu. 12s. 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN, Poems. Edited by Andrew L\nc. Wiili Kroniispiccc. 
EJicvir 8 VO. vellum, 7/. 6</. ; parchment or cloth, 6/, {Pdr^hmen/ Libtary.) 

The Raven, with Commentary by John II. Ingram, Cr. Svo, parchment, 6/. 

Poets on Poets. EditeJ by Mrs. Richard SiRacHEY, Elzevir Svo. vellum, 7/. | 

parchment or cloth, Or. (Pauhmnit Library,) 

POLE, W., Philosophy of music. Lectincs delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Fourth Kciition. Post Svo. 7;. (^d, (i*hilosifhic<it Library,) 

POLLARD, A. F., Political Pamphlets. Selected and Arranged by A. F. Pollard. 

j vol. cr. Svo, d/. Library,) 

POLLARD, A. W., Early Illustrated Books, with Plates. Post Svo. 6 j. net. 

almtt IhAi,) 

PONSARD, F., Charlotte Corday: R Tragedy. Edited by Professor C. Cassal. 
Fourth Edition. i2nto. is, bd, 

L’Honneur et I'Argent: a Comedy. E<litc<l by Professor C. Cassal. Fourth 
Edition. i2mo. 3/. bd, 

POOLE, STANLEY LANE, The Numlsmata Orlentalla. Part II. Coins of the 
Urtuki Turkuinans. WItli 6 Pl.atcs. Royal 410. Paper vvrapper, 9/. 

POOLE, W. F., Index to Periodical Literature* Revised E^iitloo.. Koy.^l Svo, 

13/. bd. net. hlRsT ScrrLtMt.ST, 1882 to 1887. Royal Svo. ^2 net# 
becoM) Sui'rLRMB.M, 188710 1892. Royal Svo. ;^2 net. Third Suri LK* 
MENT, 1S92 to 1896. Royal Svo. £2. 10/. net. 

POSNETT, H. M., Comparative Literature. Crown 8vo. 5;. {LS.S.) 

POULTON^ E. B., Colours of Animals : their Meaning and Use, espcci.illy cohMdeted 
in the case of Insects. With Coloured Frontispiece and 66 Illustrations in 
Teat. Cr. 8vd. 5r. (/• 5 ’..S'.) 

Practical Guides, to sec all that ought 10 be seen in the shortcut period and at the 
least cx|wnsc. ll3ih Thousand, Illustrated. Sm. Svo. |>a|Hr covers. France, 
Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine, l/. Italian L.akcs, xs. intcring Places 
of the South, 2 r, Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy, is, bd. General Con* 
tinental Guide, 5/. Geneva, if Paris Bernese Oberland, 1/. Italy, 4;. 

PRAED, W. M., Every-day Characters. Illu>tr.ited byCEcn. Aldes. Cr. 4to. 6f. 

PRATT, GEORGE, Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language. 

Second l^ition. Cr. Svo. t&r. 

PRATT, Lieut.-Colonel S. C., Field Artillery; ils E<|uipincol. Organisation, and 
'lactics. Sixth Edition, Revised by Lieut. -Colonel Eden Baker. Sm. cr. 6/. 
{Military //atidb^ks,) 

military Law; its Procedure and Practice. Thirteenth revised Editiort. Sm. cr, 
Svo. 4/. bd. net. {Military Handbccks.) 
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PRICE, Prof. BONAMY, Chapters on Practical Political Economy. 

Eduion. C'r. h\o. y. 


New 


PRIG, The Platitudes of a Pessimist. l)cmy 8vo. 6'. 

The Prlgmenp *Thc Life ol » IVi;;,* * PripS Bede/ Mic.w to Make A Saint/ 
' liJack IS \Vhi<e.’ Second Edition. In i vol. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

A Romance of the Recusants. Cr. 5^. 

Black is White ; of» Connnuiiy Continue«l. Svcoiul E liii.»n. Fcp. 8vo. 3/. C*/, 
Priy S Bede • the VcnciaMc Bctle Expurgated* Exj^ounded, and Exposed, Second 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 3f. 6./. 

Riches OP Ruin. Fcp. 8vo, 3.^, 67. 

Egosophy, Fcp. 8vo. 3/. 6.4 

PRIOR, MATTHEW, Selected Poems. Ecincxl hy At stin* DonxoN. Ehevir 8vo. 

vellum* 7/, 67, ; parchment or cloth, 6/. [Pdnhmtfit Lthrary.) 

PROCTOR. ROBERT, An Index to the Early Printed Books In the British 
Museum. Irom ihc InvcrUioH of IVinting lo ihc Vc.u Ml). Sul-cri|.lion 
price, 4 p^rts, £2, lor. net. Single I'lrli 16/. iicl. I'-oiiiul in Koxbutch, 

Cy V. net. ’ 

Psychical Research Society, Proceeding of : 

Vol. I, containing Tarts l, 2, 3, 4. los, 

M 10/. 

,, 8* 9, io<. 

,, 10* n. 8/. 

>• 12. tj. 14. lOf. 

1 1 I $« t6. 1 7* lO'. 

»» 19. 20. 8;. 

„ 21,22, it. lAf. 

M 24. 25. Si. 

26. 8c. 

M 27> 28, 20. lOr. 

♦. 30, 31, 8/. 

' 32» 33» I2A 

Pulpit CommenUry. The (Old Testament Series). lMitc<i by ilic Ver) Rev. Dean 

11. D. M. D.l)., and the Kcv. J. b. E.SEi.u Super royal 8vo. 

Genesis, by the Rev. T. WillTn.AW, D.l). • Homllic? by the Verj- Rev. 1. V. 
Montc.omkrv, D.D., Rev. Prof. U. A. Rfdvork. Rev. K. Hastings Rev. 
\\ . KoiiERTs ; IntKxIuciion to lUc JSUuly ol the OM ftMamciil, by Yen. Arch- 
<icacon TARRAK, ; Inlrtuluctiuti to the Pcntalctich, hy the Right Kcv. H. 

lonEKii.i., D.H., .in,! Rev. T. Wiiitei.aw, D.l). New ami Cheaper 
lulition. 6/. 
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Exodus, by the Rev. Canon Rawi.inso.v ; Homilies by the Rev. J. Okr. D.D., 
M t> ' ^”*^^** Rc'; C. A. (iO‘»hiiART, Kcv, J. UR^aniAur, .and the Rev. 
n. T. RoigoitN^ New and Clic.apcr Edition. 2 voR.. 6'. each. 

LOVltiCUS, l»y the Kcv. Trchcndar)' McvklCK 5 Inlrtxluctions by the Kcv. K. 
COi.LiNs, kcv, Rrofc55or A. Cave; Homilies by ihc Rev, Tmf, Krpforp, 
Kcv, J. A. Macponalp, Rev. W. Ciark^n. Rev. S. R. Ai.dkidge* and 
Rev. McCllRVNE Edgar. New nnd Chc.aper Edition. 6;. 


Numbers, by the Rev. R. WINTRRUOTUAM ; Homilies by the Rev, Prof. W. 
hiNNiE* Rev. K. S, Provt, Kcv. D. Vouno. Rev. J. Waite; 

Introtiuciion by the Rev. Thomas Wuitelanv, 1>,IX New and Cheaper 
Edition. 6/. 


Deuteronomy, by the Rev. W. L Atexander, D.IX ; Homilies by ihe Kcv. C. 
Ci FMA.Ncu, Uli., Rev. J. Orr, D.D,, Rev, K. M. Epgar, Rev. J. D, 
Davies. New and Cheaper E<lition. dj. 

Joshua, by the Rev. J. J. Lias ; Homilies by the Rev. S. H. Aldridge, Rev. 
R. GLOVER, Kcv. E, PE PkessknsE, D.D,, Rev. J. Waite, Rev. W. F. 
Apenev; Introduction by the Rev, A» PtVMMER, D.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The (Old Testament Series) — 

Judges and Ruth, by ih- H»bhop of Bath and Wells and Kcv. J. Morison, 

by ibe Kw. A. F. Muir, Rev. \V. F. Aoeney, Kev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. Prof. J. Thomson. Nsw and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 

1 and 2 Samuel, by llit Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D. ; Homilies by ibe 
Rev. Donald Fra>lr, I). D-» Kev. Prof, Chaim an. Rev. B. Dale, and Rev. 
G. Wood. Xcw an<l Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Of. each. 


1 Kings, by the Rev. Jr»Frii Hammond ; Homilies by the Rev. E. DE PressensT, 

D.D., Rev. J. Waite, Rev. A. Rowland, Kcv. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. URQi- H.MtT. Kew and Cheaper Edition. 6/. 

2 Kings, by ihc Rev. Canon Rawiin'^on ; Homilies by ihc Rev. J. OrR, D.D., 

Rev. D. Thomas, D.D , and lUv. C. H. InwiN. New ami Cheaper Edition. 

Of. 

1 Chronicles, by the Rev. Prof. P. C. BarKS;R ; Homilies by the Rev. Prof. 

J. R. Thomson, Rev. U. Tuck. Ucv. W. Clarkson, Kcv. F. Whitfield, 
and Kcv. UiciiAKD GI.OVER. New and Cheaper Edition. 6f. 

2 Chronicles, by the Rw. pini.ir C. IDkkf.R; Homilies by the Rev. W. 

Clarkson and Rw, T. Whhi:i vw, D.D. Kew and Cheaper Edition. Os. 


Ezra, Nehcmlah, and Esther, by the Kw. Canon G. Rawlinson ; Homilies, 
by the Rev. Prof. J. U. 1 hom.on, Kev. Prof. R. A. Redford, Hcv. W. 5. 
Lewis, Rev. J. A. M.vcdonald, Kcv. A. Mackbnnai., Rev. \N. Clark- 
SON, Kcv. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, Rev. Prof. Rowi.ands, Rev. 
G. Wooi>, itev. Prof. P. C. Balker, and the Kev. J. S. Exeli. New 
and Cbe.npcr Edition. 6/. 

Job. by the Kcv. Canon O. Kawi.jnso.n. Homilies by the Rev. T. 

D.D., tlie Kev. I rof E. Joil.s^^ON, Ihc Kev. Prof. W. 1. Adksp.y, and the Ke\. 
K. Grkkn, New and Chciipcr hililion. 6/. 

Psalms, \>y K«v. Canon G. Kavvlinson. pSyth 

D.D., itcv. W. CL.\Kk,ON. Kcv. C. Cl-KMANCE, D.I).. , vl ’ 

D.D., Kev. C. SiiOBr. D.D., Kcv. b. Conway, and Kcv. K. Tick. J \o\^. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Os. each. 

Proverbs bv tl'c Kcv. \V. J. Dbane .-ind ti.e Kcv. S. T. T.vvlor-Taswelu 

.l,c Kcv. K.i W. V. A..KNF.Y, 0.C Ucv. Prof. Iv. JoUSsoN, and 

llic Kev. \V. Cl-ARKSON. Nov aikI Ciicjpcr K-lilion. 6^. 

Ecclesiastes and Song of Solomon, by ihe Vcv. w. j^ nFANR and Rev. 
I’rot. K. A. KHi.rohi'. llonnliv^ by the Kcv. T. \\nnEi>w, U. ■ 

B. C. CAfFJN, Kcv. IVof. J. K. I II..MSOX. Kev. S. Con'Wny. Kev. ?• I|S, 
Kcv. \V. ClJVkKSON, and Ktv. J. Wii.LCorK. New .md Clicipcf 1 diiion. 6/. 

Isaiah, by the Kcv. Canon G. Rawi i.ssos ; Homilies by ^Lk’ 

Jo.Snson, Kcv. W. Ci.akkso.n, Kcv. W. M. Statiiam. and Kcv. K. Tvck. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Os. each. 

Jeremiah and Lamentations, by tbe Kcv. Canon T. 

Homilies by Ihc Kcv. Vu.U J. K. I.IOMSOS, Kcv W. 

A. F. MuiK, Kcv. S. CONWAY, Ktv. D. ^OC.nc, Kcv. J. \NaiTP- 2 vois. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 6f. cich. 

Ezekiel, by the Very Rev. V.. H. Pi.umi'tre, D.D. 

F. Adf.np.y, the Rev. Prof. ). K. THOM^o^, the Kcv. J. D. . White- 

W. Jones, and the Re.. W. Clarkson. Introduction by the Kcv. l. whm 

LAW, D.D. 2 vols. New and Chtaper Edition. Os. each. 

Edition# 6s. 

Ar'iiA-nirc Voii. 

D.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition. 6 . 
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Pulpit Commentary, The (Old Testament Series)— 

Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, by iho Rev. \V. j. Dkanl; Homilies 
by {he Kcv. j. hi>OAK llESkY, Kev, Pfof. J. R. 1 HOMSON, Rev. S. D. 
IlMi.NfAN, Rc\. A. Rowi.ams D Thomas, Rev. A. C. Tni melton. 
Rev, K. S. I’Roi’T. Rev. G. T. Cositk, Kcv. \V. G. Bi.aikik. New and 
C}K‘:)pcr ndiljoij. Of, 

Nahum, by the Ucv. W. J. Deani . Ilomilic^, b>' ihc Rev, T. WniTKtAW, 
Kcv. S. I>. MlLl MAN, and ihe Rev. ii. Tiiom.\<. New and Cheaper tdilion. 6/. 

Pulpit Commentary, The (New Testament Series). Edited by the Wry Rev, 
II. I). M, .M ^N<F-, and Kcv. JosEiH S. Knell. 

St. Matthew, by il»c Rev. A. L. Wimiams. Ht.miUcs by Ibe Rev. B. C. 
Cakhn, Kcv. Vuyf. \V. F. Adenev, Rev. I*. C. Bakkrr, Rev, M. Dons, D.D., 
Rev. J, A. Macdonai r>, and Rev. R, Tl’i K. 2 vols. (u. each, 

St. Mark, by the Very Rev. IVan li. lUcKErsiEXH, D. D. ; Homilies by the 
Rev. Prof, J. K. l iioMsoN, Rev. Prof. J J. Given, D.D., Rev, Prof. E, 
Kcv. .\. Kowi.am*. Kcv. A. IR, and Kcv. K. Gkel.n. Sixth 

Kill lion. 2 voU Of. i.^ch. 

St. Luke, hy the Very Rev. Dean 11, D. M. SrKNCE; Homilici; by the Rev. 
J. ^lAK^l{Al l. Lan»s D.D., Kcv, W, C 1 .ARKSON, and Rev. K- M, Kdoar. 
Second 1‘Mition. 2 vots. 6s. each, 

St. John, by the Rev. Prof. II. R. Rf.vnoi Ps, D.D.; Homilies by the Rev. 
I'rof. T. ( RosKl KV, D.D., Kcv. Prof. j. K. 'riro.M‘*ON, Kcv. D. YorNt;, Rev. 
B. rituMAS, and Kcv. Brown. Third Edition. 2 vols. 6/. each, 

The Acts of the Apostles, by the Rl^^hi Rev. Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
Hontilies by the Kcv. Prof. P. C. Bakkui, Rev. Prof. E. JOHNSON, Rev. 
Prof. K. A. KKl>^ORn, Kcv. R. TfCK, Rev. W, Ci-ARKSON. Fifth Edition. 
2 vols. Of. each. 


Romans, by the Kcv. J. lUKMiiV ; lluniiUca by Kcv. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
Rev. C. H. Irwin, Kcv. T, F, Lockvkr. Kcv. S, K. Aldridcf., and Rev. 
K. M. Epgar. 6s. 


Corinthians and Galatians, by the Ven. .\reh<lcacon Farrar, D.D.. and 
Rev, PrcUml.iry E. llrNTAlil.F; Homilies by the Rev. Ex-Chanccllor 
LirscoMn, Kcv. !iAVfi> Thomas, V D., Rev. Donald Fkasfr, 1X1)., Rev. 
k. TrcK, Kcv, V. Hvkndall. Rev. Prof. J. U. Thomson, Rev. R. Finlay* 
SON, Rev. W. F. Adenkv, Kcv. K, M. Fih.ak, and Rev. T. Croskrry, 
D.D. 2 vols, Vol I., containmg I. Corinthians Fifth Edition, df. * Vol. II., 
containing Corinthiaits and Galatians Second Edition, 6s. 

Ephesians, Phlllpptans, and Colossians, by ibe Rev. Prol. w. G. 
Hl.AlKiE, D.D., Kcv. B. C. Capkin, and Kcv. C. G. Findlay ; Homilies by 
the Rev. D, Thomas, D.D., Rev. R. M. Edoar, Rev. R. Finlayson, 
Rev. W. F. ADF.NKY, Kcv. Prof. T. Croskbry, D.D,, Rev, E. S. PROUT, 
Rev. Canon Vernon Hutton, and Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Third 
Edition. 6r. 


Thessatonlans, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Bai h and Wei.us, Kcv, Dr. (iLOAG, and Kcv. Dr. Ealrs ; 
Homilies by the Rev. B, C. Cafun, Rev, R. Finlayson, Rev, Prof. T, 
Chosklky, D.!)., Rev. W. F, Apenev. Kcv. W, M. Statham, and Rev. D, 
TudMAn, D.D, Second Edition. O', 

Hebrews and James, by ihe Kev. J. Barmry, and Rev. pfct>end,ary E. C. S, 
GIn^oN ; Momilic!^ l>y llic Kcv, C. Jf.rdan and Kcv. Prcl>en<lary E. C, S, 
(riiisON, Kcv, W. JoNBs, Kcv. C, New, Kcv. D. Young, Rev. J. S. Bright, 
and Kcv. T. F. Loi kyf.r, 'I bird Edition. 6/. 

Peter, John, and Jude, by ibe Rev, U. C. Caffin, Rev. A. Plummer, 
D.I)., and kcv. Prof^, S. D. F. Salmon d, IX D. ; Homilies by the Rev. A. 
Mali.arf.n, D.D., Rev. C. Ci.kmancis D.D., Kcv. Prof. J, R. Thomson, 
Kcv. C. New, Rev. U. R. Thomas, Rev. R. Finlayson, Rev. W. Jones, 
Rev. Prof. T. Ckoskeky, D.D., and Kev. J. S. Bright, D.D. Second 
Edition. 6/. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The (New Testament Series)— 

RdVelatiOD. lnlro<iaclioQ by the Rev. T. Randell, principal of Bede College, 
Durham. Exposition by the Rev. A. Pi.UMMLR, D. D., assisted by Rev. 
T. Randell and A. T. BOTT. Homilies by the Rev. C. Cleman'CE, 

Rev. S, Con WAV, Rev. K. OrkkN, an.i Rev. D. Thoman, P.D. 
Second Edition. 6/. 

PURITZ, LUDWIG, Code Book of Gymnastic Exercises. 3amo. ir. 6/. nci. 

PUSEY. Sermons for the Churches Seasons from Advent to Trinity. 

Selected from the publubeil Sermons of the late Eow a Ki> Bovver if. I'i’^ev, 
D.D. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

PYE, Wm Surgical Handicraft \ a Manual of Surgical Manipul.itions \c. With 
235 Illustrations. Third f^ilion, Rcvisetl ami Eilited by T. H. K. Crowi e. 
Cr. S\o. Jew. 6 J, 

Elementary Bandaging and Surgical Dressing, for the use of Dressers and 

Nurses. Twelfth Thou>and. l8mo. 2r. 

Public Schools (Our) : Eton. Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Marlborough, 
and The Chari erhouse. Cr. Svo. 6 s, 

QUATREFAGES, Prof. A. de, The Human Species. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
5/. [/.S.S,) 

QUINCEY, DE, Confessions of an English Opium Eater. Edited by Ricjiari) 

Garnett. Elzevir Svo. vellum, js, 6J, ; parchment or cloth, 6s, \Vahhm(nt 
Library,) 

RALSTON, W. R. S., Tibetan Tales, derived from Indiait 5ourccA. Done into English 
frojij the German of F. AntON von ScillEFNER. Post Svo. I4/. {Trithturs 
Oriental Series.) 

Rare Poems of the 16 th and 17 th Centuries, lulitcJ by \v. J. Lintox. Cr. 
8vo. 5/. 

READE, WINWOOD, The Martyrdom of Man. Fourteenth EUiiion. Cr. 8vo. 
7 /. 6<l, 

REAGAN, H. C., Locomotive Mechanism and Engineering. Cr. 8vo. icw. 


REANEY, Mrs. 0 , S.. Waking and Working ; or, From GUlho^ to Womanhoo.!. 
New and Chea|x;r Edition, with Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 3/. 6 *f. 

Blessing and Blessed l ft Sketch of Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr; 

Svo. 3/. 6 il. . . L 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery : ft Story for CIrh, dedicated to their Mothers. Cr. 
Svo. 3^. 6^. 

REANEY, Mrs. G. S., English Girls : ihdr Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fifth Edition. Fcp. Svo. is. 6 d, 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. With 3 Illuslrations. ifinio. I/. 6i(, 

Sunbeam WllUe, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. i6mo. u. 6 *L 
Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. l6ino. is. 6 </. 


REDHOUSE, J, W„Slmpllfled Grammar of the Ottoman*Turklsh Language. 

Cr 8vo. lew. 6t/, r. u 'r 1 • t. 

Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language, 

and Turkish-English, the whole in English Char.-iciers, the Pronunciation being 

fully indicated. Third Edition. 32 mo. 6/. . 

The Mesnevl (usually known as the Mcsncvlyi Shcrif, or Holy Mesnevt) 0 . V' 

(Our ^rd) Tclalu’d.Din Muhamroed Er-Rumi. niuslraud by a select on of 
ChaiicleriMic Anecdotes. Post Svo. ;^I. U. (Truiiur>s Orunial Stnts.) 

HlstoiT, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry. Illustrated by 
Selections in the original English Paraphrase. Svo. u. . .. 

Tentative Chronological Synopsis of the History of Arabia ana its 
Neighbours, from s.c, 500,000 (?) (o A.De 679. pvo, sa 
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REINDORF, Rev. CARL CHRISTIAN. History of the Gold Coast and Asaate. 
Svo. nci. 

RENAK, ERNEST, Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathean Agrlcul- 
ture. Cr. Svo. jf. w. 

Life of Jesus. Ci. 8vo. U. 6Y. ; paper covers U 
The Apostles. Cr. 8vo. U. f>d. ; paper covers, \s. 

RENDELL. J. M., Handbook of the Island of Madeira. Widi ri.m and Map. 
Second Kdition. Fcp. 8vo. ir. b-i. 

REYNOLD*BALL, E. A., Mediterranean Winter Resorts. 'v>ih Map* 

Cr. 8vo. Jj. 

REYNOLDS, J. W.. The Supernatural In Nature: a Verincaiion hy Free Use of 
Science. I hir^l ICauion, Revised and Enlarged. Svo. 

Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. Svo. 14^. 

Mystery of Miracles. Third I*Mition, ICnlAr^cd. Cr. 8 VO. 

The World to Come I ImmortAlily a Rhy^ical I*act. Cr. 8vo. 6 j, 

REYNOLDS, Sir JOSHUA, Discourses. Kdiicd by E. (ios^^E. Lbevir 8vo. vellum, 

7f. OJ. ; I'J^rchincru or c)olh» 6/. {Patihfrutit l.thrary,^ 

RHYS, ERNEST, Literary Pamphlets. ScU-cud and Arranged by Ernest Rh vs. 
2 vo)^ cr. 8va. 5/. each. 

RIBOT, Prof. Th., Diseases of Memory : an Essay in Ore Tosilive Psychology. 
Thiril Ldilion. Cr. 8v<>. S^* (A ^.X) 

Heredity \ a r^)cho1ogical study i»( its riicnomcna, Cau«e«, and Con* 

sc<|u«n<e<. Nccchd L<lituin. L.'irgc cr. Svo. 9^. 

English Psychology. Cr. Svo. Js. 6/. 

The Psychology of Attention. Third Edition, Authorised trandallon. Cr, 
8 VO. cloth y. 6 A Taper is, W. 

The Diseases of Personality. Second Edition. Auihi>nscd translation. Cr. 
Svo. cloth y, 6./. T.^per is. Oi, 

The Diseases of the Will. Authoiincd Irandation. Cr. Svo, cloth Jr. <>«/. 
Paper I/, 6/. 

The Evolution of General Ideas. Cr. 5/. 

RICHARDSON, AUSTIN, ‘ What are the Catholic Claims? ’ With Introduction 
by Kcv. Lrt;r. UjvtNt;TuN. Cr, Svo. y. 6./. 

RICHARDSON, M. T., Practical Blacksmlthlng. With 400 Illustrations. 4 'oK 
Cr. Svo. 5/. c.ich. 

Practical Horse-shoer. W ith tyo illustrations. Cr. Svo. Si. 


Practical Carriage-Building. 2 voU lo/, 

RICHTER, Prof. VICTOR von, Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. 

A«ihi.risc<l iratiskiion. By Eik'.ar F. Smith. Ihird American trlition, 
fioin the Filth (ierm.m Edition. Cr. Svo, 8/. 6</. 

Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds ; or. Organic Chemistry. Authorised 
Translation, ity Ed<:ak F, S.mitiu Third American Edition, from thebeventh 
Gcrm.m Edition. Cr. Svo. 

RIEHL, Dr. A., Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics. 

Tiati^lalcd by Dr. ARTHUR FaIRHANKS. Tost Svo, gs. {r^i/osc^/'fiuai Itlrary,) 

RIOLA, HENRY, How to learn Russian : a M.mual for Students, Based upon the 
Ollcndorlhan System, bourth Edition. Cr. Svo, I2f. Key, 5^* 

Russian Reader. With Vocabulary, Cr. Svo. 10/. W. 

RIVINOTON, LUKE, Dependence ; The Insecurity of the Anglican rosition. Cr. 
Svo. 5/, 

RIORDAN, ROGER, and TOYO TAKAYANAQI, Sunrise Stories : A GUnce at 

the Lilcrnuite of Jap.in. Cr. Svo. 6 j. 

ROBERTS, C., An EngUsh-Zula Dictionary. Ct. 8vo. st. n«t. 

The Zulu-Kaflr Language. Ct. 8vo. 6t. net. 
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ROBERTS, CHARLES G. D.. A HUtory of Canada. Demy 8vo. icw. 6./. 

The Forge in the Forest. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

ROBERTS, H., Grammar of the Khassl Language. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6./. 

ROBERTSON, F. W., Life and Letters, E<iii«sd by STontoKu Brookc. 

I. Library Edition. Wiih Portrait- 8vo. I2r. 

II. Twovols. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6(/. 

III. popular EditioD. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

Sermons. 5 'ols. Sm. 8vo. Jr. (>/. each. 

Notes on Genesis. and Cheaper Edition. Sm. 8vo. jr. (xi. 

St, Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians : Expository Lectures. New Edition. 
Sm. 8vo. 

Lectures and Addresses, with olher LIlcraTy Remainj. New Eduioo. Sm. 

Analysis^ of Tennyson’s ‘ In Memorlam.’ Dedicated by Permission to the 
Poet ‘Laureate. Fcp. Svo. 2 j. 

Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German of Gotthold 
Ei'Hraim LtsiiNi;. Fcp. 8vo. ar. 6/. 

Sermons Preached at Brighton. 

C. B. KoiiF-RT^ON, and Introduction by Iav MaclaREN. 3 voU. Small 8\o. 
Ir. net each. 

Portrait of the late Kcv. P. W. Robertson, moused for framine, 2s. 6J. 
ROBINSON, C., The Grammar of the Hausa Language. Cr. Svo. sr. 
ROBINSON, W. PEART. The Customs Union Question. Cr. 8vo. paper, ir. 

Burning Questions. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. paper, ir. 

ROCHE. A., French Grammar. .Adopted by the Imperial Council el Public 
Instruction. Cr. Svo. 3^* 

Prose and Poetry, f«om English Authors. F« Reading. Composition, and 
I'ranslatlon. Second Edition. I*cp. avo. 2s. <w. 

nnrtf uii f w w Life of th6 Buddha und th© Early History of his 

ROCKHILL,rWj^ W. Life 

Ilgyur. rf>sl Svo. lor. (xf. {Tnibncrt OnttHal i>erui.) 

OrUntal S<rUs.\ w t v 

BOOERS, H.;,,;rR.Kun;,,;na.aOH^ -- 

ROGERS, WILLIAM. Reminiscences, ^mpiled by R. H. Hadden. With Portrait. 

Cr. Svo. 6 j. ; Cheap Edition, */. 

Romance. The Garden Of. Edited by Ernest Rhvs. Small 4io.6r. 

ROMANES. G. J.. Mental Evolution In Animals. With Posthumous Essay on 

iDsiinct by Charlcs Darwin. 12s. 

Mental Evolution in Man: origin of the Human Famdiy. Svo. 14/. 

AnlmaJ imeUlgence. on Primitive 

cr. 8vo. 3,. (/.«.) 

ROOD, Edition.‘’'’cr. Svo. 
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ROSE. HENRY, Willow Vale and other Poems. Fe-^p. 8vo. $1. 

ROSENTHAL. Prof. J.. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves, Third 

Edition. W'iili 75 Cr. ^vo. 5J. [/.S.S,) 

ROSING, Sm Danish Dictionary. Cr. Svo. S/. (u/. 

ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE, The Fault of One. Cr. Svo. 6/. 

RUSSELL. ROBERT HOWARD, The Edge of the Orient, Wiih Illubirailons. 

Svo. hJ. 

RUSSELL, T. 0 ., Beauties and Antiquities of Ireland. With Illustrations. 

Tost Svo. 7 .^ 6</. 

ST. CLAIR, GEORGE, Buried Cities and Bible Countries. Second Edition. 

cr. 8vo. 7;. td. 

SAINTSBDRY G., Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to 
Macaulay. Scl<cic<l and Annoiaud. With Intfmiuctory E^^ay. Larije cr. 
Svo. i'rintcd on hand made juper. Vellum, 15/.; patchincut antique or 
cloth, I2,r. 

SALHONE, H. A., Arablc*Engllsh Dictionary, comprising about iao,ooo Arabic 
Words, with Engli>h Index of about 50,000 Words. 2 voK post Svo. jSj. 

SAMUELSON, JAMES, Bulgaria, Past and Present: Historical, ruUtical, and 
Descriptive. With Map .\nd numerous Illustrations. Svo. 10;. 6t/. 

SANDWITH, F, M., Egypt as a Winter Resort. Cr. 8vo. 3/. 6./. 

SANTIAGOE, DANIEL, Curry Cook’s Assistant. Fcp. Svo. 1/, ; paper 

covers, \s, 

SARGENT, H. H., The Campaign of Marengo. With Comments. Cr. Svo. 6r. 
Napoleon Bonaparte's First Campaign, with Comments. Cr. Svo. S/. 

SAYCE, A. Hm Introduction to the Science of Language. Xewartd Cheaper 

E<]ilion. 1 voK. cr. Svo. ly. 

The Principles of Comparative Philology, Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. Svo. lOf. 6./. 

SCANNELL, THOMAS B„ And WILHELM, JOSEPH, D,D., Manual of Catholic 
Theology, iM'vd on StiiEF.uRN's ‘ Dogmatik.' 2 vols. 15/, each. 

SCHAW, CoL H., Defence and Attack of Positions and Localities. Fifth 

E^iitiort. Cr. Kvu. ^s, 6*/. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT, EHIL, Buddhism In Tibet, liluslratol by Lilvrar)’ Documents 
and Objects of Religious Worship. With 20 Plales. 2 vols. roy, Svo. and foUo, 
2j. 

SCHLEICHER, AUGUST, Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European, 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. From the Third <rcrman 
Edition by H. Ul.su.m i. Svo. ty, 

SCKLEIERMACHER, F., On Religion: Speeches to its ru 1 tare<l Pc^piFcr^i, Trans- 
lated, with lnUo<luclion, by J. OMAN. Svu. Js. 

SCHMIDT, Prof. 0 ., Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism, With z 6 llluMra* 
lion^. Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 5r. ( 7 . 5 . 5 .) 

Mammalia In their Relation to Primeval Times. With $% Woodcuti. 
Cr. Svo. 5/. ( 7 , 5 . 5 .) 

SCHOOLING, J. HOLT, Handwriting and Expression: a Study of Written Ges* 
ture, with 1 50 Facsimile Reproductions of ine Handwritingi of Men and Women 
of various NafionaJities. Translated. Svo. 6 s, 

SCHOPENHAUER, A., The World as Will and Idea, From the German by 
R. B. Haloans and j. Kxmp. New and Cheeper Edition. 3 vols. poM Svo. 
\2f, each. 
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SCHUTZENBERGER, Prof., Fermentation. Witli 2S Illustration:*. Fourth E<iiiion, 
Cr. 8vo. 5/. {/.^.S.) 

SCOONES, W. B., Four Centuries of English Letters : a 5 >ciection of 350 U‘iicr< 

l)y 150 \Vriler$, from llic |>cri«xl o\ ihc l*asion Lcticf> to ihc Time, 

New che.ipcr Etliiion, 5‘. 

SCOTT, JAMES GEORGE, Burma as it Was, as it Is, and as it Will Be. 

Cheuj) Edition. <Jr. Svo zs, 6J. 

SCOTT, ROBERT H., Elementary Meteorology. Fifth Eiinion. With numerous 
lllustmions. Cf. Svo. 5f. (y.,S.y.) 

SCOVILLE, W. L., The Art of Compounding for Students and Pharmacists 
at the Prescription Counter. Lar^jc \>o>i b>o. izs. 

SEWELL, M. E., Twelve Naval Captains: Being a Record of Certain .\mcrican4 
who made ihi^msclvcs Imukonal. Ci. Svo. 6 s. 


SEDDING, JOHN D., Gardencraft, Old and New. With MemoruJ Notice b> the 
Rev. £. F. Russell. <6 lllustr.iiicn». Second Edition. Svo. 12J. 

Art and Handicraft. Six Essays. 8vo. p. 6 J. 

SELBY, H. U., Shakespeare Classical Dictionary ; 01, .M)iho]ogicai Anu.Mons in 

the Plays of hhaKopcarc explained. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

SELL, E., The Faith of Islam. Po»t Svo. 12/. 6./. {fruhnrs OrUntal S<ri€S.\ 
SEMPER, KARL, Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect Animal 

Life. NN iih 2 Maps and 106 Woodcuts. F'ourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5/. (/.y. 5 .) 

SERJEANT, W. C. ELDON, The Astrologer's Guide (Anlma Astrologiie). 

8vo. yj. 6 d. 

SHAKSPERE. WORKS. Avon Edition. In One Volume. With Glo^ml Index. 
Super roy. 8vo. 3r. 6^. 

Works. Avon Edition. 12 vols. EUevir 8vo. ( A rid » vellum, 
7/. 6 d. per vol. ; parchment or cloth, 6 s. per vol.; Cheap Edition, is. net. 
per vol. 

%• The Cheap Edition may also be had complete, 12 vols. in cloth box, 15;. net., 
or bound in 6 vol.*:. 15^. 

Works. New Variorum Edition. F^^iiicd by Horacr Howard Fursbas. 
Roy. 8 VO. Vol. I. Kumco ind (ulict, 1 8/. Vol. II. Macbeth, l8r. Vols. Ill, 
and IV. Hamlet, 2 vols. 36/. Vol. V. King iKj. Vol. VI. Othello, 18/. 
Vol. VII. Merchant of Venice, l8r. Vol. VIIL As Vou Like It, i8j. 
Concordance to Sh.ikspcre’s Poems. By Mrs. Furnkss. Roy. 8vc>. 18/. 
Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowde.n*. With Frontispiece. Ebevir Svo. 

mini Library)^ vellum, ^s. 6 <{. 5 patchmciil or cloth, 6/. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 3/. 6 d. 

SHAW, FLORA L., Castle Blair : a Sloty of Youthful Days. Cr. Svo. 3/. fui. 

SHAW. Lleut-Col. WILKINSON, Elements of Modern Tactics practically 
applied to English Formations. With 31 Plates and Maps. Smaller. 
i\>j. 91. net. {MtUtsiry Handteoks.) 

SHELLEY. Life of P. B. Shelley. «y Eowaku Ul.wi>i;n, I.l.u. With roriraii;.. 

2 vols. Svo. 36J. New and Cheaper Edition. ivol.Svo.iZf.net. 

Poems Edited, with Preface, by RicHARdGarneii-. rr<.iiiis|.iece. KIzevirSvo. 
vellum, 7/. 6d'. ; parchment or cloth, 6r. (Pankment Library.) 

Select Letters. Edited by Rickard Garnett. EltevirSvo. vellum, ^s. 6 d. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6 t. {Parchmen! Library.) 

Complete Works. Centenary Edition. Edited by Geojigc Edward Wood- 
^RKY. 4 vols. Cr. Svo. 24f. net. 

SHORE. Journal of Emily Shore. With Portrait and Facsimile. New Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6 d. 

SIDOWICK A. Fallacies : a View of Logie from the Practical Side. .^tcon<l Edition. 
® Ct. 8ve. y. (LS.S.) 
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SIMCOX, EDITH. Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and Lovers. 

Cr. 5 VO, 7;. 6 4 

Natural Law : an 1 *% a> in l£ihic5. Second Edition. PoU Svo. \Os, 

( i*h 1 4 > i' jV</ 1 1 .th.v i'- ) 

SIME* JAMES* Lessing: Li^* anl Wrliini^s. Xcu* ai.U Cheaper E^lilion. 

2 vols. INvl Svo. i:;. tl /.untry.) 

SIM 0 NN£. Metodo para aprender a Leer* Escrlbir y hablar el Frances, 

sctjun el verdadcro sisicma dc OllcndoiH. 6vo. i:. Key, 

SINGER, I., Simplified Grammar of the Hungarian Language. Cr. 8vo. 

4 ‘. 6 ./. 

SINGER* W., :>nd STRANG, W.* Etching, Engraving, and the other Methods 
of Printing Pictures. Illusuaud. l c|>. 410. 15;. ncl. Special Edition 
)iniitc<l to 50 copies printed on special I'aj vr 'vilh sicned proofs of ihc chief 
ilhtstralions. 2y. ncl. 

SKINNER. James Skinner: a Mim-lr, hy tic Author of ‘Ch.ulcs Lowder/ 
With Tfcdacc by the Kcv. Canon Caru K, and Portrait. Large cr, Svo. 7^. 6 a. 
Cheap Edition, cr. Svo. ^r. 6.4 

SLATER, J. H., Early Editions. A bihlh^giaph cal Survey of the Works of some 
ropiilar Aiithorr. 8vo. 2U. net. Inlcrkascd with Writing Taper, 26/. net. 

SMITH, ARTHUR H., Chinese CharactorUUcs. Second Edition. Revised with 
Illustration'*. Svo. 10‘. 64 


SMITH, E., Foods. With nmnerous IlluMration<. Ninth Edition. Cr. Svo. 5/. {AS.S.) 

SMITH, EDGAR P., Electro^Chemlcal Analysis. With 25 niustratlons. Square 
l6mo. 51. 

SMITH, HAMILTON, Hydraulics : the Flow of Water through Orifices, over Weirs, 
and through open Conduits and Pipes. With 17 plale.«. Royal 4(0. $Oi. 

SMITH, HUNTINGTON, A Century of American Literature: Benjamin Franklin 
to Jainc** Uu^:>c]l Luuell. i. r. 6vo. <) . 


SMITH, M., and HORNEMAN, H., Norwegian Grammar* With a Glossary for 

T'»»t 6 \o. 21 . 

SMYTH, R. BROUGH, The Aborigines of Victoria* Compilctl for the Guveru- 
nit lit. With M.ips TlaiC', and Wo-^KutN 2 vols. royal Svu. /j. 3/, 


SNAFFLE, in thO Land of the Bora ; or, 1 amn L fc and Sport in u.almaiia ami the 
Il.T/eg iviria, 1891 5 6. Widi numerous [lhl^lration$. Svo. 15/. 

SOLI EL. L.* French Commercial Correspondence and Reader* With English 

Notes. Inlcnncdiatc Coiit'*c l2mo. 3c. i J, 


French Commorc.al Correspondence and Reader, With English Notes. 
Trcliminary Cout'.c. J2nin. 31. u ..4 

SON OF THE MARSHES, In the Green Leaf and the Sere, EJhcd by j. A. 

Owes. Illustrated by G. C. HaiiC and H. C. Nicholl. Post Svo, 7 /, 6j. 


Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of • Many Voices.* Cr. Svo. sr. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Macaulay. Selected and 

AuiuMatcX With an Introductory Es5ay by GeoROB SaintsBURY* Large 
cr. Svo, printed on hand made paper, vellum, 15/.; parchment antique or 
cloth, li/. 

SPENCER, HERBERT, Study of Sociology. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo.S^ 

SPINNER, ALICE, Lucllla : Esperiment. New and Cheaper luUtioii. Cr* Svo. 

I vol* is. 67. 

SPINOZA. Life, Correspondence, and Ethios of Spinoza. By R. Witus. 

Svo. ii/. 
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Sporting Stories and Sketches. By G. G. New and cheaper Edition. Picture 
Boards, 2s. 

SPRAGUE* CHARLES E«» H&ndbOOk of Vo]&puk, the International Lan^agc. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

STALLO, Jo Bm Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 VO. 5#. (/.5,.S.) 

STANLEY, W. F., Notes on the Nebular Theory. DemySvo. oj. 

STARCKE, C. N., The Primitive Family In its Origin and Development. 
Cf. 8vo. $/. {/.S.S.) 

STEBBlNGt T. R. B.i The Naturalist of Cumbrae : a Tnje Story, being the 
Life of David Robertson. Cr. 8vo. 6/. 

A History of Crustacea. Recent Mabcostraca. ^Vith numerous Illustrations. 
Cr. 8 VO. 5/. (/.S.S.) 

EWART« BALFOUR, Conservation of Energy. ^Vitb 14 liiusmtloos. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Svo, jr. (/.S.S.) 

STORR, F., and TURNER, H., Canterbury Chimes; Chaucer Tales Redoldto 
Children. NVith 6 Illustrations fromtne Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Jr. 6d. 

STRACHEYp Sir JOHN, India. With Map. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6/. 

STRAHAN, S« A. K.* Marriage and Disease. A Study of Heredity and the more 
important Family Degenerations. Cr. 8vo. 6/. 

STRECKER, ADOLPH, Text-book of Organic Chemistry. Edited by Prof. 

WiSLlCENUS. Translated and F^ited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. 
IIODOKINSON and A. J. Gkeen'away. Second and Cheaper Etiilioo. 8vo. 

10/. 6t/. 

STRETTON^ HESBA, David Lloyd's Last Will. With 4 IHusirations, New 
lulition. Royal t6tno, zs. 6</. 

SULLY, JAMES, Illusions ; a psychological Study. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 
(AS.S.) 

SUTCUFFE, R., a Han of the Moors. Pou 8vo. &s. 

SWINBURNE. BlbllogpaphyofA.C.Swlnburne, 1867-87. Cr.Svo. vellum gilt, 6 a 
SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON, Vagabundull Llbellus. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SWIFT, JON., Letters and Journals. Edited by Stanley Lanr-Poolb. Ehevir 

8vo. vellum, yr. 6*4 ; parchment or cloth, 6 a (Parthmint Library.) 

Prose Writings. Edited by Stanlky Lanb-Poole, With Portrait. EUevir 
8vo. vellum, 7/. 6d. ; parcbment or cloth, 6a (ParckmtiU Library.) 

TAFT, L. R., Greenhouse Construction : a Complete Manual of the Building, 
Heating, Ventilating, and Arrangement of. Cr. 8vo. 7/. 6/. 

Greenhouse Management T a Manual for Florists and Flower Growers. Cr. 
8vo. yr. 6d. 

* TASMA,' A Sydney Sovereign, and other Talcs. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

In her Earliest Youth. Cheap Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6 a 
TAYLOR, CoL MEADOWS, Seeta; a Notel. With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 6s. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Ja 6</. 

Tippoo Sultaun ; a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. Cr, 8vo. 6a 
New and Cheaper Edition, jr. 6/. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Cr, 8vo. 6a New and Cheaper Edition, 
Ji. td. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo. 6s. New and Cheaper Edition, 
jr. 6d, 

The Confessions of a Thug. With FrontiJipiecc. Cr. 8vo. 6s. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Jf. 6d. 

Tara : a htahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. New and Cheaper 
iidiiior, p. 6c/» 

r> 
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TAYLOR. Canon ISAAC, The Alphabet : an Account ol the Origin and De>-elop. 
mcnt of Leiiers. \Viih numerous Tables and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

TAYLOR, R. WHATELEY COOKE, The Modern Factory System. 8vo. 14/. 
TAYLOR. Sir H.. Works, s Cir. 8vo. 3 <m. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. Svo. y. 67. 

The Virgin Widow. Ac. Fcap. 8vo. 3/. 67. 

The Statesman. Fcap. Svo. 3/. 6./. 

TAYUI, R.. The Commercial Guide and Trade Directory of Japan. Demy 

8 VO. 2 U. 

Technological Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences 
(Afclulccltirc, Engineering, Mechanic.^, ShiphuiMing and Navigation, Metal* 
lurgy, Mathcmatici^y S:c.), with Preface by Karl Kamarsch. Fourth Revised 
Edition. 3 vc>l<. imperial 8vo. 

Vo). I. rrcrinan-Engli>h-Frcnch. I2^. 

Vol, 11. English Gcnnan«Ffench. I2J. 

Vol. III. Frcnch-Gcrman'English. 15/. 

Ten Years In Anglican Orders. By Viator. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2 j. 
THACKERAY* W. U., Essay on the Genius of George Cruiksbank. Re« 

printed verbatim from the With 40 Illustrations. Royal 

8 VO. 7/. 61/. 

Sultan Storkf and other Stories and Skctches> 1829-44, now first collected ; to 
which is added the Bibliography of Thackeray. Large 8vo. 104. 64/. 

THEODOLI, The MARCRESA, Candlduccla : Scenes from Roman Life. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8v«>. I2X. net. 

THOM, J. HAMILTON, Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ Two Series. 

Foiinh Edition. Cr. Svu. js, 6tf. each. 

THOUAS, £.• The Numlsmata Orientalla. Part !. Ancient Indian Weights. With 
I’j.itc* and Map of ihc IndU of Masu. Royal 410. paper wrapper, 9/. a/. 

THOMPSON, E. MAUNDE, English Illuminated Manuscripts. With 21 Plates 

ill Chroino I Uhogiaptiy. Large Imperial Svo. iSx, net. 

Handbook of Greek and Latin Paleography. With numerou facsimiles. 
Cl. 8 VO. $s, (/.xy.) 

THOMPSON, Sir H., Diet In Relation to Age and Activity. Fcp. 8vo. u. &f.; 

paper Coven, ix. 

Modern Cremation. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Cr» 8vo. 2/. | 
paper covers, ix. 

THURSTON, Prof. R. H., History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. 

With numerous lllu'itraiions. Eourlh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5/. {/,S,S.) 

Manual of the Steam Engine. For Engineers and Technical Schools. 
I'.acts I. and 11. Koy.al Svo. 31/. each Part. 

TIELE, Prof. C. P.. Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. From the buicii by j. Estun CARrKNTER, P'ifth 
Ell it ion. Post 8v*o, 7/, Library y attJ Trubnir'j Onenial 

Si'fia,) 

History of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Rell^ons, Translated by 

J. fULLINi^At. Post 8 VO. js, 6*/. {7'niht<f's Oficn/a/ Suit's,) 

TIRARD, H. M. and N., Sketches from a Nile Steamer, for the use oi 
Travellers in Egypt. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 

TISDALL, W. ST. CLAIR, Slmpllfled Grammar and Reading Book of the 
Pa^abi Language. Cr. 8vo. 7^* 61/. 

SlmpUfled Grammar of the Gujarotl Language* Cr. 8vo, lor. 
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TORCEANU, R.,, Simplified Grammar of the Roumanian Langnaffe. Cr. 8vo. 
S‘‘ 

TORREND, J., Comparative Grammar of the South African Bantu 
Languages, Cumpn^ing (hos« of Zanzibar, Moranibiquc. (he Zainl>«zi, Kafir- 
hmJ, Kcngucla, Angola, The Congo, The Ogovvc, The Cameroon?, the Lake 
Region, Super- royal Svo. 23;. 

TRAHERNE, Mrs. ARTHUR, The Mill on the Usk. Cr. Svo. 6 . 

TRENCH. Letters and Memorials of Archbishop Trench, fiy Aoihot <>( 
'Charles Lowder.’ Wiih 2 Ikiriraiis. 2 vnh. Sv**. zit. 

TRENCH, Archbishop, English Past and Present, hiftcenth R<i(hon, revised 

and improved. Fcp. Svo. 

Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in Senses 
different from their present. Kighlh Edition, revised and enl-^rged. 
Fcp. bvo. 5/. 

On the Study of Words. Twenty lifth Edition, revised. Ecp. Svo. 5.'. 

Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. Fifteenth Edition. Svo. 

Cheap Edition, 6iat thousand, ys. OJ. 

Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition, fivo. tu. ; 

Cheap Edition, Fourteenth E<tition, 7/. 6^. 

Household Book of English Poetry. Fifth Edition, revised. Extra fcp. 
Svo. 5/. 

Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With Translations from his 
‘ Life 8 a Dream' and ‘Great Theatre of the World.' Second Edition, revised 
and iniprovc<l. Extra fcp. Svo. 5/. 61/, 

Gustayus Adolphus In Germany, and other Lectures on the Thirty Years' War. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 4/. 

Plutarch : IHs Life, Hb Lives, and Ills Morals. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Fcp. Svo. 3;. 6</. 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selections from her 
journals, Ixttcrs, and other PajKrs. Edited by her Son, Archbishop Trbncu. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Portr.iits. Svo. dr. 

Lectures on Medleeval Church History. Being the substance of Lectures 
delivered at Queen's College, London. 2nd edition, Svo. 12/. 

Poems* Elevcnlb Edition. Fcp. Svo. 7/. d/. Library Edition. 2 vols. sm. Svo. 10/. 
Proverbs and their Lessons. Eighth Edition, enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 4/. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on some Passages In Holy Scripture, 
lliinl Eiition. Cr. Svo. 3/. C*/, 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churohes In Asia. Simh 

i^illon, revised and Improved. Cr. Svo. 

On the Authorised Version of the New Testament. Second Ediiion. 
Svo. 7/. 

Sermons New and Old# Cr. Svo. 6/. 

Westminster and other Sermons* Cr* Svo. 6/* 

The Sermon on the Mount : an Exposition drawn from the Writings of St* 
Augustine. Fourth Edition, enlarged# Svo, 20/. 6^« 

Shipwrecks of Faith : three Sermons preached before the Unlversiiy of Cam* 
bridge. Fcap. Svo.^. 6^* 

Studies In the Gospels* Fifth Edition, revised. Svo. 10/. &/. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. Eleventh Edition, enlarged. Svo. 12/. 

TRIMEN, ROLAND. South African Butterflies : a Monograph of the Extra-tropical 
Species. Svilh 12 Coloured riates. 3 voh. Svo. jfa. 12/. 
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TROUESSART, E. L., Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. With jo? iiiusirations. 
J5econ<i Eoiiion, Cr, ivo. $s, {/.S.S.) 

TROWBRIDGE, JOHN, What Is Electricity? Cr. Svo. 5^. {/.S.S.) 

TROWBRIDGE, J, M., The Cider Maker’s Handbook: a Compku Guide for 
M:\kirn» And Kcc^Mrig I'uic Cider, llluslratcd, Cr. 8vo. 5/, 

TRUBNER’S Bibliographical Guide to American Literature. From 1817 to 
1S57. 8vo. halMiouivK, iS/. 

Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal Languages 
and Dialects of the World. .Second Ldiuon. Svo, 5^, 

TRUMBULL, Genl., Wheelbarrow : AkkIc'j ami I)k5cu^>iun^ un the l^Abourciucstioo, 
\\ ilh I’orUAJt of I he Author. Ci. Svo. <,loth 5/.; |‘A|ht 2 s . 

TURNER, C. E., Count Tolstoi*, as Novelist and Thinker. Lectures delivered 
At the Ro)aI institution. Cr. Svo. 3^. 6.4 
Modern Novelists of Russia, Lectures delivered M the Taylor Institution! 
Oxford. Cr. hvo. ^s. U/. 

TURTON, Major W. H., The Truth of Christianity, Cr. 8vo. 31. net. 

Tyll Owlglass* Marvellous and Rare Conceits. TraosiMcd by K^sseTts 
Mackkn/ie. Illustrated by Alkrf.o Crowc^uii.U 3/. 6.4 5rnW.) 

TYNAN, KATHARINE, Ballads and Lyrics. Sm. cr. 8vo. y. 

A Nun : her Friends and her Order, Being a Sketch of the Life of Mother 
Mary Xaveria Fallon. Second Kditiort, Cr. Svo. 5/. 

TYNDALL, J., Forms of Water : In Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers, 
With 25 Illustraiions. Tenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 5/. (/.J‘.5.) 

TYRRELL, WALTER, Nervous Exhaustion: U$ Causes, Outcomes, and Treatment. 
Cr. Svo. 35. 

URQUHART, Mrs., Memoir of. By M. C. Biijior. With Tortrait. Cr. Svo. Cs. 
VAN EYS, W.p Outlines of Basque Grammar, Cr. Svo, 3/, 

VAN LAUN, H., Grammar of the French Language, Cr. Svo. Accidence and 

Syntax » 4;, ; Lxcrciscs, 3/. 6*/. 

VAN LE, W. B., Tho Practical Management of Engines and Boilers. 

Cr. Svo. 6/. 

VELASQUEZ, H. de la CADENA, Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages. For the u^c of Voung Learners and Tiavcilen. Cr. Svo. dr. 

Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages. 

1vO)aI Svo, £ 1 , 

New Spanish Reader. Passages from the most approved Authors, with Voca^ 
bolary. Post Svo. bs. 

Introduction to Spanish Conversation, iimo. 3/. 6,/. 

VELASQUEZ and SIMONNE, New Method of Learning the Spanish 

Languagre. A-lnpicd jo Ollcndoiirs system. Revised and corrected k>y 
vSertof Vi VAR, Post Svo. 6/, ; Key, 4/. 

VERDY du VERNOIS (Gen. Von), With tho Royal Headquarters In 1870-7I< 
DemySvo. tor. 6./. ( UV/jr/rj- i'mVf, I',.’. /.) 

VhEYRA’S Pocket Dictionary of tho Portuguese and English Languages* 

2 vob. Po't 8 VO. lOi. 

VIGNOLI, TITO, Myth and Science: an Essay. ThirdEdition. With Supplemeft- 
t.Ary Nolc. Cr. Svo. 5/. (/. 5 .A.) 

VINCENT, R. HARRY, The Elements of Hypnotism. Second Edition. Ct. 3vo. 

S'. {/.S.S.) 

VIRGIL, The Georgies of Virgil, TiAnslaicil into English Verse by J, RiiOAn>:s.' 
Sni. cr. Svo, Second Edit ion. aj, 6*4 

VOGEL, HERMANN, Chemistry of Light and Photogranhyi With loo 
IlUistfAiionj. Fifth Edition. Cr, Svo, y, {/,S,^\) 
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WAGNER. Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. Tiansintci by \v. Ashton Li i.is. 
Vol. I. \ The Art Work of the Future &c. 8vo. 12/. 67 . net. 

Vol. 11 . : The Drama. 8vo. I2/. 67 . net. 

Vol. III. : 1 'he Theatre. 8vo. its. 67 . net. 

Vol. IV. : Art aixl Politics. 8v*o. i2.-. 67 . net. 

Vol. V, : Actors and Singer*. 8vo, its. 6 4 net. 

A Pilgrimage to Beethoven. ^Vith p^.rtratl of Keethoven. cr. 

Boards 2>. 6^4 

WAITE, A. E., Lives of Alchemystlcal Philosophers. 8vo. icw. 6./. 

Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan. Sm. 4»o- 
Real History of the Rosicruclans. Wiih iiiusiraiions. Cr. 8vo, 7/ 6/. 
Mysteries of Magic : a Dipt-n of the \Viiting<of Kliphas Levi, \\ilh lilusU.v- 
tions. Second Edition, Rcvis-;d anJ Enbiged, 8vo. tor. 6</. 

The Occult Sciences. Cr. Svo. 6 :. 

WAKE, C. S.. Serpent-Worship, an.l other Eiwyt. With a chapter on Toicn i.m. 
8vo. lor. 67 . 


Development of Marriage and Kinship. 8ro. 18/. 

WAKE, C. STANILAND, Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthro- 
pology. Hoy. Svo. 25r. 

WALKER’S Chess Studies. New Edition. With Preface by E. pREEiiOROrfiii. 
Large post Svo. 7/. 67 . 

WALLACE. WILFRID. Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury from Original 

Sources. With Five lUust rat ions and Map. Svo. 15/. 

WALPOLE, C. G., Short History of Ireland. With s Api-vn ii..^. 

Third Edition* Cr. Svo. 6s. 

WALTERS, J. C.. Tennyson, Poet. PhUosopher. and Idealist. 8vo. tv. 

WANKLYN, J. A., Milk Analysis: a Practical Treatise on 

and its Derivatives, Cream, Hutlcr, and Cheese. Second Edition, tr. b\o. 5/. 

WANKLYN. J. A., and COOPER, W. J., Bread Analysis : a Practical Treatise 
on the Examination of Flour and Bread. Cr. 8vo. 5 ^' 

Air Analysis: a Practical Treatise. With Appendix on Illuminating Cas. Cr. 
Svo. 5/. 

WANKLYN, J. A., and CHAPMAN. E. T.. Water Analysis.: a Treaiiic on ti.c 
Examination of Potable Water. Eighth Ediuon. Entirely fc-wnllen. Cr. 

WARD, BERNARD. History of St. Edmund's College, Old Hall (Ware). '' "h 
Illustrations. Svo. to/. 6</. 

WARD, H. MARSHALL. The Oak: a Popular IntfCKluclion to Forest Botany. 
Cr. Svo. 2s. f>d. {A/cJtrtt Sdtmt Senes.) 

WARD. Lieut.-Colonel E. W. D.. Army Service Corps Duties. Small cr. 

Svo. 6i. {Military Handbooks,) 

WARD, W. G., Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. Edited, with .m n- 

iroduclion, by WlLmto Ward. 2 voU. Svo. air. 

WARE, LEWIS S., Sugar Beet Seed. Cr. Svo. lor. U. 

WARNER, Prof. F., Physical Expression : it* ^ ^ 

Illu»trntionf. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. $f. {/.S.S.) 

WATERHOUSE^ Col. J.» Preparation of Drawings for Photograph c 

Reproduction. With Plates. Cr. 3 vy. 5/. 

WAT^OM JOHN FORBES Index to the Native and Scle^Iflc Names o 
WATSON, iJOHN Economic Plants and Products, im,.. 

8 vo. jCt. II/. 67 . 

y^EBB, M. de P., The Great Power' Its Origin, Use, andf Influence. Cr. 

gvo, ZS 6J. net. 
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WEBER. A., History of Indian Literature. From ihe German ly J. Mann and 
1. Zai HAkiAR. Thirl E<h>ion, Svo. lo;. 6d, {7rui>/t^rs Orun/.ilSfrus.) 

WEDDING'S Basic Bessemer Process. Tfan^latcd from the German hy \\\ B. 
riULMIsand pRN^r TrOi ir,\5K\. K-iy. 8vo. l$/. 

WEDGWOOD, H., Dictionary of English Etymology. Founh E<Jliion. RevUed 

ami Fnlargod. 8vo, i:. 

Contested Etymology In the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W, SkeaU 

Cr. 8vi>, 5/. 

WEDGWOOD, JULIA, The Moral Ideal : an Historic Study. Second Edition. 

8 VO. 9f. 

WEED, C. M., Insects and Insecticides, illustrated. Cr. Svo. 7/. cu. 

Fungi and Fungicides : a I'raclical Manual. Cr* Svo. 5^ 

Spraying Crops I Wi»y, Whcn» and How. Illustrated. Tai'cr cr. Svo. I/. 6r4 

WEISBACH, JULIUS, Theoretical Mechanics : a Manual of the Mechanics of 
Knpneering. Dc'iigncd ns .a Tcxt-tK>ok for Technical School and for the Use 
of Engineers. From the Gennan by E. Jh CoxF. With 902 Woolculs. 
Second Edition. Svo. 31/. 6^. 

WEISMANN, Prof. AUGUST, On Germinal Selection. Cr. 8vo. u. 6,/. 

WHEELDON, J. P«, Angling Resorts near London : the Thames and the Lea* 
Cr. 8vo. jwi per covers, ir. (x7, 

WHEELER, J. TALBOYS, History of India from the Earliest Ages. 8vo. 

(Vol. I. cute/ frint.) Voh II., 21 f, \'o\, HI., i 8 j. V'uL IV,, F.ari I., ids, 
Vul. \\\, Fart 11., I 2 r. 

Vol. HI. is .also published as •an independent work under the title of 
' History of India : Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahin.anic.al.' 

Early Records of British India : n hi story of the English ScMteinents m India, 
as told in the Government Rccorsls and other Contemporary nocutnenls, Roy. 
8vo. 15/. 

WHERRY, E. M., Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. With Sale's 

i’relinunar)* Discourse, Translation ami Additional Notes. Post Svo. (VoU. I. 
II. and 111 . tls. 6J. each. Vol, IV, 10/. 6./. {Truhtur's Orutt/a/ S^n'ff.) 

WMINFIELD, E. H., The Quatrains of Omar KhayyAm. The Persian Text, 
wixU .nn English Verse Translation. Post Svo. 10/. 6(/. ; Translation only, $i. 

( Trubmf^s Onot/al S<nfs . ) 

Masnavl I Ma*navi: the Spiritual Couplets of Maulann Jalahi^'d Din Muh.*vmmad 
I Rum(, Translated and Abridgetl. Post 8vo. 7/. 6<f. {Truhur^s Oritntdt 
StHfs,) 

WHITNEY, Prof. W. D., Life and Growth of Language. Sixth Edition. 
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ings. Cr. 8vo. 9/. 
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WRIGHT, W., The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. Translaled from Arabic bio 
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